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The Heritage of Sociology, The 
Promise of Social Science 


- Presidential Address, XIVth World 
Congress of Sociology, Monireal, 
26 July 1998 


E W Je are met here to discuss “Social Knowledge: Heritage, Challenges, Per- 


spectives”. I argue that our heritage is something I call ‘the culture of 
sociology’, and I try to define what I think this is. I further argue that, for 
several decades now, there have been significant challenges precisely to that 
culture. These challenges essentially consist of calls to unthink che culture of 
sociology. Given both the persistent reassertion of the culture of sociology and 
the strength of these challenges, I try finally to persuade you that the only per- 
spective we have that is plausible and rewarding is to create a new open culture, 
this time not of sociology but of social science, and (most importantly) one 
that is located within an epistemologically reunified world of knowledge. 

We divide and bound knowledge in three different ways: intellectually as 
disciplines; organizationally as corporate structures; and culturally as com- 
munities of scholars sharing certain elementary premises. We may think of a 
discipline as an intellectual construct, a sort of heuristic device. It is a mode 
of laying claim to a so-called field of study, with its particular domain, its 
appropriate methods and, consequently, its boundaries. It is a discipline in 
the sense that it seeks to discipline the intellect. A discipline defines not only 
what to think about and how to think about it, but also what is outside its 
purview. To say that a given subject is a discipline is to say not only what it 
is but what it is not. To assert therefore that sociology is a discipline is, among 
other things, to assert that it is not economics or history or anthropology. 
And sociology is said not to be these other names because it is considered to 
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have a different field of study, a different set of methods, a different approach 
to social knowledge. 

Sociology as a discipline was an invention of the late 19th century, along- 
side the other disciplines we place under the covering label of the social'sci- 
ences. Sociology as a discipline was elaborated more or less during the period 
1880-1945. The leading figures of the field in that period all sought to write 
at least one book that purported to define sociology as a discipline. Perhaps 
the last major work in this tradition was that written in 1937 by Talcott 
Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, a book of great importance in our 
heritage, and to whose role I return. It is certainly true that, in the first half 
of the 20th century, the various divisions of the social sciences established 
themselves and received recognition as disciplines. They each defined them- 
selves in ways that emphasized clearly how they were different from other 
neighboring disciplines. As a result, few could doubt whether a given book 
or article was written within the framework of one discipline or another. It 
was a period in which the statement, “that is not sociology; it is economic 
history, or it is political science? was a meaningful statement. 

I do not intend here to review the logic of the boundaries that were estab- 
lished in this period. They reflected three cleavages in objects of study that 
seemed obvious to scholars at the time, and were strongly enunciated and 
defended as crucial. There was the cleavage past/present that separated idio- 
graphic history from the nomothetic trio of economics, political science and 
sociology. There was the cleavage civilized/other or European/non-Euro- 
pean that separated all four of the previous disciplines (which essentially 
studied the pan-European world) from anthropology and Oriental studies. 
And there was the cleavage — relevant only, it was thought, to the modern 
civilized world — of market, state and civil society that constituted the 
domains respectively of economics, political science and sociology (Waller- 
stein et al., 1996: Ch. I). The intellectual problem with these sets of bound- 
aries is that the changes in the world-system after 1945 — the rise of the USA 
to world hegemony, the political resurgence of the non-Western world, and 
the expansion of the world-economy with its correlative expansion of the 
world university system — all conspired to undermine the logic of these three 
cleavages (Wallerstein et al., 1996: Ch. II), such that by 1970 there had begun 
to be in practice a serious blurring of the boundaries. The blurring has 
become so extensive that, in the view of many persons, in my view, it was no 
longer possible to defend these names, these sets of boundaries, as intellec- 
tually decisive or even very useful. As a result, the various disciplines of the 
social sciences have ceased to be disciplines, because they no longer represent 
obviously different fields of study with different methods and therefore with 
firm, distinctive boundaries. 

The names have not for that, however, ceased to exist. Far from it! For 
the various disciplines have long since been institutionalized as corporate 
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organizations, in the form of university departments, programs of instruc- 
tion, degrees, scholarly journals, national and international associations, and 
even library classifications. The institutionalization of a discipline is a way of 
preserving and reproducing practice. It represents the creation.of an actual 
human network with boundaries, a network that takes the form of corpor- 
ate structures that have entrance requirements and codes providing for recog- 
nized paths of upward career mobility. Scholarly organizations seek to 
discipline not the intellect but the practice. They create boundaries that are 
far firmer than those created by disciplines as intellectual constructs, and they 
can outlast the theoretical justification for their corporate limits. Indeed, they 
have already done so. The analysis of sociology as an organization in the 
world of knowledge is profoundly different from the analysis of sociology as 
an intellectual discipline. If Michel Foucault may be said to have intended to 
analyze how academic disciplines are defined, created and redefined in The 
Archaeology of Knowledge, Pierre Bourdieu's Homo Academicus is the analy- 
sis of how academic organizations are framed, perpetuated and reframed 
within the institutions of knowledge. 

I am not going to follow either path at the moment. I do not believe, as 
I have said, that sociology is any longer a discipline (but neither are our fellow 
social sciences). I do believe they all remain very strong organizationally. And 
I- believe that it follows that we all find ourselves in a very anomalous situ- 
ation, perpetuating in a sense a mythical past, which is perhaps a dubious 
thing to do. However, I wish rather to turn my attention to sociology as a 
culture, that is, as a community of scholars who share certain premises. For 
I believe that it is in the debates in this domain that our future is being con- 
structed. I argue that the culture of sociology is recent and vigorous, but also 
fragile, and that it can continue to thrive only if it is transformed. 


The Heritage 


What can we mean by the culture of sociology? I start with two comments. 
First, what we normally mean by a ‘culture’ is a set of shared premises and 
practices, shared to be sure not by all members of the community all of the 
time but by most members most of the time; shared openly, but what is even 
more important shared subconsciously, such that the premises are seldom 
subject to discussion. Such a set of premises must necessarily be quite simple, 
and even banal. To the extent that the assertions are sophisticated, subtle, 
learned, they would be unlikely to be shared by too many, and therefore to 
be able to create a worldwide community of scholars. I suggest that there 
exists precisely such a set of simple premises shared by most sociologists, but 
not necessarily at all by persons who call themselves historians or economists. 

Second, I think the shared premises are revealed — revealed, not defined 
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— by who it is that we present as our formative thinkers. The standard list 
these days for sociologists around the world is Durkheim, Marx and Weber. 
The first thing to note about this list is that if one posed the question of for- 
mative thinkers to historians, economists, anthropologists or geographers, 
one would surely come up with a different list. Our list does not contain 
Michelet or Gibbon, Adam Smith or John Maynard Keynes, John Stuart Mill 
or Machiavelli, Kant or Hegel, Malinowski or Boas. 

So the question becomes, where did our list come from? After all, if 
Durkheim did call himself a sociologist, Weber did so only in the very last 
period of his life, and even then ambiguously,! and Marx of course never did 
so: Furthermore, although 1 have met sociologists who call themselves 
Durkheimians, and others who call themselves Marxists, and still others who 
call themselves Weberians, I have never yet met any who said that they were 
Durkheimian-Marxist-Weberians. So in what sense can these three be said to 
be founding figures of the field? Yet book after book, and in particular text- 
book after textbook, says so.? 

It was not always thus. This grouping is in fact largely the doing of 
Talcott Parsons and his formative work of the culture of sociology, The Struc- 
ture of Social Action (Parsons, 1949). Of course, as you will recall, Parsons 
intended that we canonize the trio of Durkheim, Weber and Pareto. 
Somehow, he was never able to persuade others of the importance of Pareto, 
who remains largely ignored. And Marx was added to the list, despite 
Parsons's best efforts to keep him off it. Nonetheless, I attribute the creation 
of the list essentially to Parsons. And that of course makes the list very recent. 
It is basically a post-1945 creation. 

In 1937, when Parsons wrote, Durkheim was less conti to French social 
science than he had been 20 years earlier and would be again after 1945.3 And 
he was not a figure of reference in other major national sociological com- 
munities. It is interesting in this regard to look at the Introduction that 
George E. G. Catlin wrote to the first English edition of The Rules of Socio- 
logical Method. In 1938, writing for a US audience, Catlin pleaded for 
Durkheim’s importance by classifying him in the same league as Charles 
Booth, Flexner and W. I. Thomas, and said that, although his ideas were 
anticipated by Wundt, Espinas, Tonnies and Simmel, he was nonetheless 
important (Catlin, 1964: xi-xii). This is not exactly the way Durkheim would 
be presented today. In 1937, Weber was not taught in German universities, 
and to be fair even in 1932 he was not the commanding figure he is today in 
German sociology. Nor had he yet been translated into English or French. 
As for Marx, he was scarcely ever even mentioned in most respectable aca- 
demic circles. 

R. W. Connell has shown in a recent survey what I had long suspected, 
that the pre-1945 textbooks may have mentioned these three. authors, but 
only alongside a long list of others. Connell calls this ‘an encyclopedic, rather 
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than a canonical, view of the new science by its practitioners’ (Connell, 1997: 
1514). It is the canon that defines the culture, and this canon had its heyday 
between 1945 and 1970, a very special period — one dominated by US socio- 
logical practitioners, one during which structural-functionalism was by far 
the leading perspective within the sociological community. 

The canon must begin with Durkheim, the most self-consciously ‘socio- 
logical’ of the three, the founder of a journal called Année Sociologique, 
whose centenary we celebrate in 1998 as we celebrate the 50th Anniversary 
of the International Sociological Association. Durkheim responded to the 
first and most obvious of questions about which any student of social reality 
doing empirical work must wonder. How is it that individuals hold particu- 
lar sets of values, and not others? And how is it that persons with ‘similar 
backgrounds’ are more likely to hold the same set of values than persons of 
dissimilar backgrounds? We know the answer so well that it no longer seems 
to us a question. 

Let us review nonetheless Durkheim’s answer. He restates his basic argu- 
ments very clearly in the ‘Preface to the Second Edition’ of The Rules of 
Sociological Method, written in 1901. It was meant as a reply to the critics of 
the first edition, and in it he seeks to clarify what he is saying, since he feels 
he had been misunderstood. He declares three propositions. The first is that 
‘social facts must be treated as things’, a statement he insists is ‘at the very 
base of our method’. He asserts that he is not thereby reducing social reality 
to some physical substratum but simply claiming for the social world ‘a 
degree of reality at least equal to that everyone accords’ to the physical world. 
‘The thing [he says] stands in opposition to the idea, just as‘ what is known 
from the outside stands in opposition to what is known from the inside’ 
(Durkheim, 1982: 35-6). The second proposition is that ‘social phenomena 
[are] external to individuals’. And, finally, Durkheim insists that social con- 
straint is not the same as physical constraint, because it is not inherent but 
imposed from the outside.’ Durkheim further takes note that, for a social fact 
to exist, there must be individual interactions which result in ‘beliefs and 
modes of behaviour instituted by the collectivity; sociology can then be 
defined as the science of institutions, their genesis and their functioning’ 
(Durkheim, 1982: 45). Thus we are clearly talking of a social reality that is 
socially constructed, and it is this socially constructed reality that sociolo- 
gists are to study — the science of institutions. Durkheim even anticipates our 
current concern with agency, because it is just at this point that he adds a foot- 
note, arguing the limits of ‘permitted variation’.® 

These three declarations taken together constitute the argument for 
Durkheim’s ‘basic principle, that of the objective reality of social facts. It is 
... upon this principle that in the end everything rests, and everything comes 
back to it? (Durkheim, 1982: 45). 

I do not propose here to discuss my own views on these formulations of 
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Durkheim. 1 do wish to suggest that his effort to carve out a domain for soci- 
ology, the domain of what he calls “social facts”, a domain that is distinctive 
from the domains both of biology and of psychology, is indeed a basic 
premise of the culture of sociology. If you then say to me that there are 
persons among us who call themselves social psychologists, or symbolic 
interactionists, or methodological individualists, or phenomenologists, or 
indeed postmodernists, I say to you that these persons have nonetheless 
decided to pursue their scholarly endeavors under the label of sociology, and 
not of psychology, or biology, or philosophy. There must have been some 
intellectual reason for this. I suggest it is their tacit acceptance of the 
Durkheimian principle of the reality of social facts, however much they 
would like to operationalize this principle in ways quite different from those 
which Durkheim proposed. 

In the Preface to the first edition, Durkheim discusses how he wishes to 
be labeled. The correct way, he says, is to not to call him either a “material- 
ist’ or an ‘idealist’ but a ‘rationalist’ (Durkheim, 1982: 32-3). While that term 
in turn has been the subject of many centuries of philosophical debate and 
discord, it is certainly a label that almost all sociologists from Durkheim’s 
time to at least 1970 would have embraced.’ I would like therefore to restate 
Durkheim’s argument as Axiom No. 1 of the culture of sociology: there exist 
social groups which have explicable, rational structures. Formulated in this 
simple way, I believe that there have been few sociologists who did not 
presume its validity. 

The problem with what I am calling Axiom No. 1 is not the existence of 
these groups, but their lack of internal unity. This is where Marx comes in. 
He seeks to answer the question; how is it that social groups which are sup- 
posedly a unity (the meaning after all of “group”) in fact have internal 
struggles? We all know his answer. It is the sentence that opens the first 
section of the Communist Manifesto: “The history of all hitherto existing 
society is the history of class struggles’ (Marx and Engels, 1948: 9.8 Of 
course, Marx was not so naive as to assume that the overt rhetoric of conflict, 
the explanations of the reasons for the conflict, were necessarily to be taken 
at face value or were in any sense correct, correct that is from the point of 
view of the analyst.? The rest of Marx’s oeuvre is constituted by the elabora- 
tion of the historiography of the class struggle, the analysis of the mechan- 
isms of functioning of the capitalist system and the political conclusions one 
should draw from this framework of analysis. All this together constitutes 
Marxism, properly speaking, which is of course a doctrine and an analytic 
viewpoint that has been subject to great controversy within and outside the 
sociological community. 

I do not propose to discuss either the merits of Marxism or the arguments 
of its opponents. I merely want to ask why it was that Parsons’s attempt to 
exclude Marx from the picture failed so miserably, despite the Cold War, and 
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despite indeed the political preferences of the majority of the world's soci- 
ologists. It seems to me that Marx was discussing something so obviously 
central to social life that it simply could not be ignored, namely, social con- 
flict. | 

Marx had a particular explanation of social conflict to be sure, one which 
centered about the fact that people had different relations to the means of 
production, some owning them and others not, some controlling their use 
and others not. It has been very fashionable for some time to argue that Marx 
was wrong about this, that the class struggle is not the only, or even the 
primary, source of social conflict. There have been various substitutes 
offered: status groups, political affinity groups, gender, race. The list goes on. 
Once again, 1 do not immediately discuss the validity of these alternatives to 
class, but confine myself to the observation that every substitute for “class” 
presumes the centrality of struggle, and merely juggles the list of combatants. 
Is there anyone who has refuted Marx by saying, this is all nonsense, since 
there are no social conflicts? 

Take so central an activity to the practice of sociologists as the opinion 
survey. What is it we do? We usually constitute what is called a representa- 
tive sample, and we pose to this sample a series of questions about something. 
Normally, we presume that we will get a range of answers to these questions, 
although we may not have a clear idea in advance of what the range will turn 
out to be. If we thought everyone would answer the questions identically, 
there would be little point in doing the survey. When we get the answers to 
these questions, what is it we do next? We correlate the answers with a set of 
basic variables, such as socioeconomic status, occupation, sex, age, education 
and so on. Why do we do this? It is because we assume that often, even 
usually, each variable contains a continuum of persons along a certain dimen- 
sion, and that the wage workers and the businessmen, men and women, the 
young and the old and so-forth will tend to give different answers to the ques- 
tions. If we did not presume social variation (and most frequently the empha- 
sis has in fact been on variation in socioeconomic status), we would not be 
engaged in this enterprise. The step from variation to conflict is not a long 
one, and generally speaking those people who try to deny that variation leads 
to conflict are suspected of seeking to disregard an obvious reality for purely 
ideological reasons. 

So there we are. We are all Marxists, in the diluted form of what I shall 
term Axiom No. 2 of the culture of sociology: all social groups contain sub- 
groups that are ranked in a hierarchy, and are in conflict with each other. Is 
this a dilution of Marxism? Of course it is, indeed a serious dilution. Is this 
however a premise of most sociologists? Of course it is as well. 

Can we stop here? No, we cannot. Having decided that social groups are 
real and that we can explain their mode of operation (Axiom No. 1), and 
having decided that they harbor within them repeated conflicts (Axiom No. 
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2), we face an obvious question: why do not all societies simply blow up, or 
split apart, or destroy themselves in some other way? It seems clear that, 
although such explosions do indeed happen from time to time, they do not 
seem to happen most of the time. There does seem to be a semblance of 
“order” in social life, despite Axiom No. 2. Here is where Weber comes in. 
For Weber has an explanation for the existence of order despite conflict. 

We regularly identify Weber as the anti-Marx, one insisting on cultural 
as opposed to economic explanations, insisting on bureaucratization rather 
than accumulation as the central driving force of the modern world. But the 
key concept of Weber that serves to limit the impact of Marx, or at least to 
modify it seriously, is legitimacy. What does Weber say about legitimacy? 
Weber is concerned with the basis of authority. Why, he asks, do subjects 
obey those who give commands? There are various obvious reasons, such as 
custom and material calculation of advantage. But Weber says they are not 
enough to explain the commonness of obedience. He adds a third, crucial 
factor, the ‘belief in legitimacy’ (Weber, 1968: 213).!° At this point, Weber 
delineates his three pure types of authority or legitimate domination: legiti- 
macy based on rational grounds, legitimacy based on traditional grounds and 
legitimacy based on charismatic grounds. But since, for Weber, traditional 
authority is the structure of the past and not of modernity, and since 
charisma, however important a role it plays in historical reality and in Weber- 
ian analysis, is essentially a transitional phenomenon, always being eventu- 
ally ‘routinized’, we are left with ‘rational-legal authority’ as the ‘specifically 
modern type of administration’ (Weber, 1968: 217). 

The picture Weber offers us is that authority is administered by a staff, a 
bureaucracy, that is ‘disinterested’, in the sense that it has no parti pris either 
vis-a-vis the subjects or vis-a-vis the state. The bureaucracy is said to be 
‘impartial’, that is, making its decisions according to the law, which is why 
this kind of authority is called rational-legal by Weber. To be sure, Weber 
admits that, in practice, the situation is a bit more complicated.!! Nonethe- 
less, if we now simplify Weber, we have a reasonable explanation for the fact 
that states are usually orderly, that is, that the authorities are usually accepted 
and obeyed, more or less, or to a certain extent. We shall call this Axiom No. 
3, which can be stated as follows: to the extent that groups/states contain their 
conflicts, it is in large part because lower-ranked subgroups accord legitimacy 
to the authority structure of the group on the grounds that this permits the 
group to survive, and the subgroups see long-term advantage in the group’s 
survival. 

What I have been trying to argue is that the culture of sociology, which 
we all share, but which was strongest in the period of 1945-70, contains three 
simple propositions — the reality of social facts, the perennity of social con- 
flict, the existence of mechanisms of legitimation to contain the conflict — 
which add up to a coherent minimal baseline for the study of social reality. I 
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have tried to indicate the way in which each of the three propositions was 
‘derived from one of the three formative thinkers: Durkheim, Marx and 
Weber, and I claim that is why we repeat the mantra that this trio represents 
‘classical sociology’. Once again, I repeat, this set of axioms is not a sophisti- 
cated and certainly not an adequate way of perceiving social reality. It is a 
starting-point, one that most of us have internalized and one that operates 
largely at the level of unquestioned premises that may be assumed rather than 
debated. This is what I am calling ‘the culture of sociology’. This is, in my 
view, our essential heritage. But again I repeat, it is a heritage of a construct 
that is recent, and if vigorous also fragile. 


The Challenges 


I present six challenges that in my view raise very serious questions about the 

_set of axioms I am calling ‘the culture of sociology’. I present them in the 
order that they began to have an impact on the world of sociology, and more 
generally on social science, which was sometimes long after they were 
written. I wish to emphasize at the outset that these are challenges, not truths. 
Challenges are serious if they put forward credible demands on scholars to 
re-examine premises. Once we accept that the challenges are serious, we may 
be stimulated to reformulate the premises in ways that make them less 
vulnerable to the challenges. Or we may find ourselves forced to abandon the 
premises, or at the very least to revise them drastically. A challenge is thus 
part of a process, the beginning and not the end of the process. 

The first challenge I present I associate with Sigmund Freud. This may 
seem surprising. For one thing, Freud was essentially a contemporary of 
Durkheim and Weber, not someone who came significantly later. For a 
second thing, Freud has in fact been well incorporated into the culture of 
sociology. Freud’s topology of the psyche — the id, ego and superego — has 
long been something we use to provide the intervening variables that explain 
how it is that Durkheim’s social facts are internalized inside individual con- 
sciousnesses. We may not all use Freud’s exact language, but the basic idea is 
there. In a sense, Freud’s psychology is part of our collective assumptions. 

I am not however interested now in Freud’s psychology but in Freud’s 
sociology. Here, we tend primarily to discuss a few important works, such as 
Civilization and its Discontents, and they are important to be sure. But we 
tend to ignore the sociological implications of his modes of diagnosis and 
therapy. I wish to discuss what I think is Freud’s implicit challenge to the very 
concept of rationality. Durkheim called himself a rationalist. Weber made 
rational-legal legitimation the linchpin of his analysis of authority. And Marx 
was devoted to pursuing what he called scientific (that is, rational) socialism. 
Our formative thinkers were all children of the Enlightenment, even when, 
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as in the case of Weber, they raised gloomy questions about where we were 
heading. (But the First World War caused much gloom for most of Europe's 
intellectuals.) 

Freud was not at all a stranger to this tradition. Indeed, what was he 
about? He said to the world, and in particular to the medical world, that 
behavior that seems to us strange and irrational is in fact quite explicable, pro- 
vided one understands that much of the individual's mind operates at a level 
Freud called the unconscious. The unconscious, by definition, cannot be seen 
or heard, even by the individual himself, but, said Freud, there are indirect 
ways of knowing what is going on in the unconscious. His first major work, 
The Interpretation of Dreams (first published in 1900), was precisely on this 
topic. Dreams reveal, said Freud, what the ego is repressing into the uncon- 
scious.!* Nor are dreams the only analytic tool we have at our disposition. 
The whole of psychoanalytic therapy, the so-called talking cure, was devel- 
oped as a series of practices that could help both the analyst and the analysand 
become aware of what was going on in the unconscious.!? The method is 
quintessentially one derived from Enlightenment beliefs. It reflects the view 
that increased awareness may lead to improved decision-making, that is, 
more rational behavior. But the road to this more rational behavior is by 
recognizing that so-called neurotic behavior is in fact “rational”, once one 
understands what the individual intends by this behavior and therefore why 
it is occurring. The behavior may be in the opinion of the analyst subopti- 
mal, but it is not thereby irrational. 

In the history of psychoanalytic practice, Freud and the early analysts 

treated only, or at least primarily, adult neurotics. But following the logic of 
organizational expansion, later analysts were ready to analyze children, and 
even to treat infants who had not reached the age of talking. And still others 
began to find ways of dealing with psychotics, that is, with persons presum- 
ably beyond the capacity to enter into straightforwardly rational discussion. 
Freud himself has some interesting things to say about acute neurotics and 
psychotics. In discussing what Freud calls the ‘metapsychology of repres- 
sion”, he indicates the multiple forms that repression can take, the various 
transference neuroses. For example, in anxiety hysteria, there might be first 
a drawing back from the impulse and then a flight to a substitutive idea, a dis- 
placement. But then the person might feel the need to “inhibit ... the 
development of the anxiety which arises from the substitute”. Freud then 
notes that “with each increase of instinctual excitation the protecting rampart 
round the substitutive idea must be shifted a little further outwards’ (Freud, 
1957: 182). At this point, the phobia becomes still more complicated, leading 
to ever further attempts at flight.!* 

What is being described here is an interesting social process. Something 
has caused anxiety. The individual seeks to avoid the negative feelings and 
consequences by means of a repressive device. This does relieve the anxiety, 
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but at a price. Freud suggests that the price is too heavy (or is it that 1t may 
be too heavy?). What the psychoanalyst is presumably trying to do is to help 
the individual confront what is causing the anxiety, and thereupon to be able 
to relieve the pain at a lower price. So, the individual is trying rationally to 
reduce pain. And the psychoanalyst is trying rationally to lead the patient to 
perceive that there may be a better way (a more rational way?) to reduce pain. 

Is the analyst right? Is this new way a more rational way to reduce pain? 
Freud ends this discussion of the unconscious by turning to still more diffi- 
cult situations. Freud exhorts us to see ‘how much more radically and pro- 
foundly this attempt at flight, this flight of the ego, is put in operation in the 
narcissistic neuroses’ (Freud, 1957: 203). But even here, in what Freud regards 
as an acute pathology, he still perceives it as the same quest, the same rational 
quest for the reduction of pain. 

Freud is very conscious of the limits of the role of the analyst. In The 
Ego and the Id, he warns quite clearly against the temptation to play 
‘prophet, saviour and redeemer’.!5 Freud manifests a similar sense of restraint 
in Civilization and its Discontents. He is discussing the impossibility of ful- 
filling our necessary task of trying to be happy. He says: “There is no golden 
rule which applies to everyone: every man [sic] must find out for himself in 
what particular fashion he can be saved’ (Freud, 1961: 34). He adds that 
choices pushed to an extreme lead to dangers, and flights into neurosis, con- 
cluding that: “The man [sic] who sees his pursuit of happiness come to nothing 
in later years can still find consolation in the yield of pleasure of chronic 
intoxication; or he can embark on the desperate attempt at rebellion seen in 
a psychosis’ (Freud, 1961: 35-6). 

I am struck by several things in these passages from Freud. The patholo- 
gies he observes in the patient are described as flights from danger. I under- 
line once again how rational it is to flee from danger. Indeed, even the most 
seemingly irrational flight of all, that into psychosis, is described as ‘a des- 
perate attempt at rebellion’, as though the person had little alternative. In 
desperation, he tried psychosis. And finally, there is only so much the analyst 
can do, not only because he or she is not, may not be, a prophet, but because 
‘every man [sic] must find out for himself in what particular fashion he may 
be saved’. 

We are not in a congress of psychoanalysts. I have not raised these issues 
to discuss either the functioning of the psyche or the modalities of psychi- 
atric treatment. I have intruded these passages from Freud because of the light 
they throw on our underlying presupposition of rationality. Something may 
be described as rational only if there are other things that may be described 
as irrational. Freud wandered into the arena of what was socially accepted as 
irrational, neurotic behavior. His approach was to uncover the underlying 
rationality of this seemingly irrational behavior. He continued into the even 
more irrational, the psychotic, and found there too an explanation we might 
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call rational, once again the flight from danger. Of course, psychoanalysis is 
based on the assumption that there are better and less good modes of dealing 
with danger. The different responses of the individual exact different prices, 
to use Freud's economic metaphor. 

Pushing, however, the logic of the search for the rational explanation of 
the seemingly irrational, Freud led us down a path whose logical conclusion 
is that nothing is irrational from the point of view of the actor. And who is 
any outsider to say that they are right and the patient is wrong? Freud is wary 
about how far the analyst should go in imposing his priorities on the patient. 
“Every man must find out for himself in what particular fashion he can be 
saved.” But if nothing is irrational, as seen from someone's point of view, 
whence the hosannas for. modernity, for civilization, for rationality? This is 
such a profound challenge that I would argue we have not even begun to con- 
front it. The only consistent conclusion we can draw is that there is no such 
thing as formal rationality; or rather that, in order to decide what is formally 
rational, one must necessarily spell out in the ultimate detail of complexity 
and specificity the end that is intended, in which case, everything depends on 
the point of view and the balance of concerns of the actor. In this sense, post- 
modernism in its most radical solipsistic versions takes this Freudian premise 
to its final destination, and without giving Freud the least bit of credit for this 
in the process, be it noted, probably because they are unaware of the cultural 
origin of their assertions. But of course, such postmodernists are not taking 
the Freudian challenge as a challenge, but as an eternal universal truth, the 
grandest of grand narratives, and with this kind of self-contradiction this 
extreme position self-destructs. 

In the face of Freud's challenge, some have thrown up their hands vi 
glee, and have become solipsistic, and others have fallen back on repeating 
the mantra of rationality. We can afford to do neither. Freud's challenge to 
the very operationality of the concept of formal rationality forces us to take 
more seriously the Weberian pendant concept of substantive rationality, and 
to analyze it in greater depth than Weber was ready to do himself. What 
Freud has challenged, what in fact he has perhaps demolished, is the useful- 
ness of the concept of formal rationality. Can there be such a thing as abstract 
formal rationality? Formal rationality is always someone's formal rationality. 
How then can there be a universal formal rationality? Formal rationality is 
usually presented as the utilization of the most effective means to an end. But 
ends are not so easy to define. They invite a Geertzian “thick description”. 
And once given that, Freud is hinting, everyone is formally rational. Sub- 
stantive rationality is precisely the attempt to come to terms with this irre- 
ducible subjectivity, and to suggest that nonetheless we can make intelligent, 
meaningful choices, social choices. I return to this theme later. 

The second challenge with which 1 wish to deal is the challenge to Euro- 
centrism. This is very widespread today. lt was seldom mentioned 30 years 
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ago. One of the first persons to raise this issue publicly and among us was 
Anouar Abdel-Malek, whose denunciation of ‘Orientalism’ (1963) predates 
that of Edward Said by more than a decade, and who has devoted his life work 
to suggesting what he has called an ‘alternative civilizational project’ (Abdel- 
Malek, 1981: xii). I would like to discuss what he has argued, particularly in 
Social Dialectics (1981). I choose to discuss his work because Abdel-Malek 
goes beyond a mere denunciation of the misdeeds of the West to an explor- 
ation of alternatives. Abdel-Malek starts with the assumption that in the 
transformed geopolitical reality, “Prepostulated universalism, as a recipe, 
simply will not do’.!® In order to arrive at what Abdel-Malek perceives as 
‘meaningful social theory’ (Abdel-Malek, 1981: 43), he suggests we employ a 
non-reductionist comparativism, comparing what he sees as a world consist- 
ing of three interwoven circles — civilizations, cultural areas and nations (or 
‘national formations’). For him, there are only two ‘civilizations’, the Indo- 
Aryan and the Chinese. Each contains multiple cultural areas. The Indo- 
Aryan contains Egyptian Antiquity, Greco-Roman Antiquity, Europe, 
North America, Sub-Saharan Africa, the Arab-Islamic and Perso-Islamic 
zones and major parts of Latin America. The Chinese includes China proper, 
Japan, Central Asia, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, Oceania and 
the Asian-Islamic zone. 

If the key factor for Abdel-Malek is ‘civilization’, the key concept is 
‘specificity’, and this requires, in his words, adding a ‘geographical thread’ to 
the historical (Abdel-Malek, 1981: 97). But having said that, he then adds that 
the central problem in general theory and epistemology is ‘to deepen and 
define the relations between the concept of time and the constellation of 
notions concerned particularly with the density of time in the domain of 
human societies’ (Abdel-Malek, 1981: 156). Although one can compare 
civilizations in terms of production, reproduction and social power, the 
crucial difference is relations with the time dimension, wherein we find the 
greatest ‘density of manifest, explicit specificity. For here we are at the very 
heart of culture and thought’. He speaks of ‘the all-pervading central consti- 
tutive influence of the time-dimension, the depth of the historical field’ 
(Abdel-Malek, 1981: 171-2). 

The geographical challenge thus turns out to be an alternative concept of 
time. Remember that, for Abdel-Malek, there are only two ‘civilizations’ in 
the sense he is using it, and therefore only two relations to the time dimen- 
sion. On the one side is the Western vision of time, an ‘operational view’, 
which he traces to Aristotle, ‘the rise of formal logic, the hegemony of ana- 
lytical thinking’, time as ‘a tool for action, not as a conception of man’s [sic] 
place in historical duration’ (Abdel-Malek, 1981: 179). And ‘on the other side 
of the river’, we find a non-analytic concept, where ‘time is master’, and 
therefore cannot be ‘apprehended as commodity’.!” He concludes with a call 
for a non-antagonistic yet contradictory dialectical interaction between the 
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two banks of our common river” (Abdel-Malek, 1981: 185).18 Where does this 
leave us? It leaves us with two banks of a common river — not at all the vision 
of Durkheim, Marx and Weber. It leaves us with irreducible specificities 
about which we can nonetheless theorize. It. leaves us with a civilizational 
challenge about the nature of time, an issue that was not even an issue for the 
classical culture of sociology. And this brings us directly to the third chal- 
lenge. 

The third challenge is also about time, not about two visions of time, but 
about multiple realities of time, about the social construction of time. Time 
may be the master, but if so, for Fernand Braudel, it is both a master we have 
constructed ourselves and yet one which it is difficult to resist. Braudel argues 
there are in fact four kinds of social time, but that, in the 19th century and 
most of the 20th, the overwhelming majority of social scientists perceived 
only two of them. On the one hand, there were those who considered that 
time was essentially composed of a sequence of events, what Paul Lacombe 
had called ‘histoire événementielle’, a term best translated into English as 
‘episodic history’. In this view, time was the equivalent of a Euclidean line, 
which had an infinite number of points on it. These points were the ‘events’, 
and they were located in a diachronic sequence. This is of course consonant 
with the ancient view that all is constantly changing at every moment, that 
explanation is sequential, and that experience is unrepeatable. It is at the basis 
of what we call idiographic historiography but it is also the basis of atheo- 
retical empiricism, both of which have been widespread in modern social 
science. 

The alternative widespread view of time is that social processes are time- 
less, in the sense that what explains events are rules or theorems that apply 
across all of time and space, even if at the present moment we cannot expli- 
cate all these rules. In the 19th century, this view was sometimes referred to 
as ‘social physics’, in an allusion to Newtonian mechanics which provided 
the model of this kind of analysis. Braudel referred to this concept of time as 
‘la très longue durée’ (not to be confused with ‘la longue durée’). We might 
call this eternal time. Braudel discussed Claude Lévi-Strauss as his prime 
example of this approach, but of course the concept has been widely used by 
others. Indeed, one might say that it constitutes the prevalent usage within 
the culture of sociology, and is what we usually mean when we speak of ‘posi- 
tivism’. Braudel himself says of this variety of social time: ‘if it exists, [it] can 
only be the time period of the sages’ (Braudel, 1972: 35). 

Braudel’s basic objection to these two concepts of time is that neither of 
them takes time seriously. Braudel thinks that eternal time is a myth and that 
episodic time, the time of the event, is, in his famous phrase, ‘dust’. He sug- 
gests that social reality in fact occurs primarily in two other kinds of time 
which have been largely ignored by both idiographic historians and 
nomothetic social scientists. He calls these times that of the longue durée, or 
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structural time, long but not eternal, and that of the conjoncture, or cyclical, 
middle-range time, the time of cycles within structures. Both these times are 
constructs of the analyst, but they are also simultaneously social realities that 
constrain the actors. Perhaps you feel that Durkheim, Marx and Weber were 
not entirely resistant to such Braudelian constructs. And to some extent, that 
is true. They were all three sophisticated and subtle thinkers, and said much 
that we ignore today at our-peril. But as the three were incorporated into 
what I am calling the culture of sociology, there was no room for socially 
constructed time, and hence Braudel represents a fundamental challenge to 
that culture. As the challenge to Eurocentrism forces us into a more complex 
geography, so the protest against ignoring social time forces us into a far 
longer time perspective than we have been accustomed to use — but always 
one, I remind you, that is far less than infinite. No doubt the emergence in 
the 1970s of what we now call historical sociology was a response, at least in 
part, to the Braudelian challenge, but it has been absorbed as a specialty 
within sociology, and the implicit Braudelian demand for greater epistemo- 
logical reconfiguration has been resisted. 

The fourth challenge has come from outside social science. It has come 
from the emergence ofa knowledge movement in the natural sciences and 
mathematics that today is known as complexity studies. There are a number 
of important figures in this movement. I concentrate on the one who has in 
my view stated the challenge most radically, Ilya Prigogine. Sir John Maddox, 
the former editor of Nature, took note of Prigogine’s singular importance and 
asserted that the research community owes him a great debt ‘for his almost 
single-handed persistence over four decades with the problems of non- 
equilibrium and complexity’ (Maddox, 1997). Prigogine is of course a Nobel 
Prize laureate in chemistry, awarded for his work on so-called dissipative 
structures. But the two key concepts that resume his perspective are ‘the 
arrow of time’ and “the end of certainties’.1? 

Both concepts seek to refute the most fundamental assumptions of New- 
tonian mechanics, assumptions that Prigogine thinks survived even the 
revisions required by quantum mechanics and relativity.? The non-New- 
tonian concepts of entropy and probabilities are to be sure not recent ones. 
They were at the basis of chemistry, as it developed in the 19th century, and 
indeed in a sense justified the distinction between physics and chemistry. But, 
from the point of view of the physicists, the resort to such concepts indicated 
the intellectual inferiority of chemistry. Chemistry was incomplete, precisely 
because it was insufficiently deterministic. Not only does Prigogine refuse to 
accept the lesser merit of such concepts but he goes much further. He wishes 
to argue that physics itself must be based on them. He is intent on spearing 
the dragon in its inner rampart, assserting that irreversibility, far from being 
noxious, is a ‘source of order” and ‘play a fundamental constructive role in 
nature’ (Prigogine, 1997: 26-7).21 Prigogine makes it quite clear that he does 
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not wish to deny the validity of Newtonian physics. It deals with integrable 
systems, and holds within its “domain of validity” (Prigogine, 1997: 29). 
However, this domain is limited, since ‘integrable systems are the exception’ 
(Prigogine, 1997: 108).22 Most systems ‘involve both deterministic processes 
(between bifurcations) and probabilistic processes (in the choice of the 
branches)’ (Prigogine, 1997: 69), and the two processes together create a his- 
torical dimension recording the successive choices. 

Just as we are not in a congress of psychoanalysts, so we are not in a con- 
gress of physicists. If I raise this challenge here among us, it is largely because 
we have been so accustomed to assuming that Newtonian mechanics repre- 
sented an epistemological model which we ought to emulate that it is impor- 
tant to recognize that this epistemological model is under severe challenge 
within the very culture in which it originated. But, even more important, it 
is because this reformulation of dynamics inverts completely the relation of 
social science to natural science. Prigogine reminds us of Freud's assertion 
that humanity has known three successive hurts to its pride: when Coper- 
nicus showed that the earth was not the center of the planetary system; when 
Darwin showed that humans were a species of animal; and when he, Freud, 
showed that our conscious activity is controlled by our unconscious. To this 
Prigogine adds: “We can now invert this perspective: We see that human cre- 
ativity and innovation can be understood as the amplification of laws of 
nature already present in physics and chemistry” (Prigogine, 1997: 71). Notice 
what he has done here. Prigogine has reunited social science and natural 
science, not on the 19th-century assumption that human activity can be seen 
as simply a variant of other physical activity, but on the inverted basis that 
physical activity can be seen as a process of creativity and innovation. This is 
surely a challenge to our culture, as it has been practiced. Furthermore, 
Prigogine also speaks to the issue of rationality that we have raised. He calls 
for a ‘return to realism’ that is not a ‘return to determinism’ (Prigogine, 1997: 
131).2 The rationality that is realistic is precisely the rationality that Weber 
was calling ‘substantive’, that is, the rationality which is the result of realis- 
tic choice.?* 

The fifth challenge which I wish to discuss is that of feminism. Femin- 
ists say to the world of knowledge that it has been biased in multiple ways. 
It has ignored women as subjects of human destiny. It has excluded women 
as students of social realities. It has utilized a priori assumptions about 
gender differences which are not based on realistic research. It has ignored 
the standpoint of women.” All of these charges seem to me to be just in 
terms of the historical record. And the feminist movement, within sociology 
and within the larger domain of the world of social knowledge, has had 
some impact in recent decades in rectifying these biases, although of course 
there is still a long way to go before these issues become non-issues.?6 
However, in all this aspect of the work of feminists, they have not been 
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challenging the culture of sociology. Rather they have been utilizing it, and 
simply saying that most sociologists (and more broadly, social scientists) 
have not been respecting the very rules they established for the practice of 
social science. 

This is no doubt a very important thing to have done. Yet, I think there 
is something even more important, wherein feminists have very definitely 
been challenging the culture of sociology. This has been the assertion that 
there been a masculinist bias not only in the domain of social knowledge 
(where, so to speak, it might have been theoretically expectable) but also in 
the domain of knowledge of the natural world (where in theory it should not 
have existed). In this assertion, they have attacked the legitimacy of the claim 
to objectivity in its sanctum sanctorum, a claim that is central to the classical 
culture of sociology. Just as Prigogine was not satisfied to be permitted to 
have chemistry as an exception to the determinism of physics, but has insisted 
that physics itself is not and cannot be deterministic, so feminists are not 
satisfied with having social knowledge defined as a domain in which social 
biases are expectable (if undesirable); they are insisting thar this applies 
equally to the knowledge of natural phenomena. I deal with this issue by dis- 
cussing a few feminist scholars whose background (that is, whose initial train- 
ing) was in the natural sciences, and who therefore lay claim to be able to 
speak to this issue with the necessary technical knowledge, training in, and 
sympathy for natural science. 

The three 1 have chosen are Evelyn Fox Keller, trained as a mathemati- 
cal biophysicist; Donna J. Haraway, trained as a hominid biologist; and 
Vandana Shiva, trained as a theoretical physicist. Keller relates her realiza- 
tion in the mid-1970s that what had previously seemed to her a patently 
absurd question suddenly took precedence in her intellectual hierarchy: 
“How much of the nature of science is bound up with the idea of masculinity, 
and what would it mean for science if it were otherwise?’ She then indicates 
how she will answer this query: “My subject [is] how the making of men and 
women has affected the making of science.’ Thus far, we are no further than 
the sociology of knowledge or the sociology of science. And Keller says 
quite correctly that posing the question merely in this way will result in a 
‘marginal’ impact at most on the culture of natural science. What needs to be 
shown is that gender affects the ‘production of scientific theory’ (Keller, 
1985: 3-5). 

Can this be done? Keller looks to the intervening variable of the psyches 
of the scientists. She speaks of ‘the intra-personal dynamics of “theory 
choice”” (Keller, 1985: 10).2” Keller has no difficulty showing how the 
founders of Baconian science suffused their work with masculinist meta- 
phors, involving a virile mastery and domination of nature, and that the claim 
of scientists to be different from natural philosophers on the basis that only 
scientists eschewed the projection of subjectivity simply does not stand the 
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test of analysis.8 Keller thus observes ‘androcentrism’ in science, but refuses 
to draw the conclusion either of rejecting science per se or of calling for the 
creation of a so-called radically different science. Rather, she says: 


My view of science — and the possibilities of at least a partial sorting of cognitive 
from ideological — is more optimistic. And, accordingly, the aim of these essays 
is more exacting: it is the reclamation, from within science, of science as a 
human instead of a masculinist project, and the renunciation of the division 
between emotional and intellectual labor that maintains science as a male 
preserve. (Keller, 1985: 178) 


Donna Haraway starts from her concerns as a hominid biologist and 
attacks the two somewhat different attempts of R.M. Yerkes and E.O. Wilson 
to transform biology ‘from a science of sexual organisms to one of repro- 
ducing genetic assemblages’ (Haraway, 1991: 45). The object of both theories, 
she argues, is human engineering, in two successively different forms, the 
differences merely reflecting changes in the larger social world. She asks 
about both theories, human engineering in the interests of whom? She calls 
her work one ‘about the invention and reinvention of nature — perhaps the 
most central arena of hope, oppression, and contestation for inhabitants of 
the planet earth in our times’ (Haraway, 1991: 1). She insists she is speaking 
not about nature as it is, but about the stories we are told about nature and 
experience, in whose telling biologists play a key role. 

I do not try to reproduce her arguments here, but simply draw attention 
to the conclusions she wishes to draw from this critique. Like Keller, she 
refuses to draw from her critique of ‘biological determinism’ an exclusively 
‘social constructionist’ view (see Haraway, 1991: 134-5). Rather she sees the 
social development of the 20th century as one in which we have all become 
‘chimeras, theorized and fabricated hybrids of machine and organism’, to 
which she gives the name of cyborgs. She says that hers is ‘an argument for 
pleasure in the confusion of boundaries and for responsibility in their con- 
struction’ (Haraway, 1991: 150). The boundary breakdowns she sees are 
those of human and animal, or human plus animal (or organism) and 
machine; of the physical and non-physical. 

She warns against “universal, totalizing theory’ which she calls “a major 
mistake that misses most of reality’, but she also claims that ‘taking responsi- 
bility for the social relations of science and technology means refusing an 
anti-science metaphysics, a demonology of technology’ (Haraway, 1991: 
181).2? The theme of responsibility is central to this challenge. She rejects rel- 
ativism not in the name of ‘totalizing visions’ but in the name of ‘partial, 
locatable, critical knowledges sustaining the possibility of webs of connec- 
tions called solidarity in politics and shared conversations in epistemology’ 
(Haraway, 1991: 191).30 

Vandana Shiva's critique is focused less on scientific methods proper than 
on the political implications that are drawn from science's position in the 
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cultural hierarchy. She speaks as a woman of the South, and thus her critique 
rejoins that of Abdel-Malek.*! 

She opposes to the idea of “man's empire over nature” the concept of the 
“democracy of all life”, which she says is the basis of “most non-Western cul- 
tures” (Shiva, 1993: 265). Shiva sees the preservation of biodiversity and the 
preservation of human cultural diversity as intimately linked, and is therefore 
particularly concerned about the consequences of the contemporary biotech- 
nological revolution.?? 

I am struck by two constants in the challenge as formulated by Keller, 
Haraway and Shiva. One is that the critique of natural science as it has been 
practiced is never translated into a rejection of science as a knowledge activity, 
but rather into a scientific analysis of scientific knowledge and practice. And 
second, that the critique of natural science as it has been practiced leads to a 
call for responsible social judgment. Perhaps you feel that the case for gender 
bias in natural science is not proven. Here, I think Sandra Harding makes the 
appropriate response: ‘Improbable as [attempts to show how Newton’s and 
Einstein's laws of nature might participate in gender symbolization] may 
sound, there is no reason to think them in principle incapable of success” 
(Harding, 1986: 47).23 The key phrase is ‘in principle’. It is on this note of 
appeal to the most basic practice of science, submitting all claims to empiri- 
cal verification, that the challenge of feminism to science stands. By its doubts 
about any a priori assumption that gender is irrelevant to scientific practice, 
feminism poses a fundamental challenge to the culture of sociology. Whether 
it poses an equal challenge to the culture of natural science, one they will take 
into account, remains to be seen.34 

The sixth and last challenge with which I deal is perhaps the most sur- 
prising of all, and the one least discussed. It is that modernity, the centerpiece 
of all our work, has never really existed. This thesis has been put forth with 
most clarity by Bruno Latour, the title of whose book is the message: “We 
Have Never Been Modern’. Latour starts his book with the same argument 
as that of Haraway, that impure mixtures are constitutive of reality. He speaks 
of the proliferation of ‘hybrids’, what she calls ‘cyborgs’. For both, hybrids 
are a central phenomenon, i increasing over time, underanalyzed, and not at 
all terrifying. What is crucial for Latour is overcoming the scholarly and 
social segmentation of reality into the three categories of nature, politics and 
discourse. For him the networks of reality are ‘simultaneously real, like 
nature, narrated, like discourse, and collective, like society’ (Latour, 1993: 6). 

Latour is often misread as a variety of postmodernist. It is hard to see 
how an attentive reader could in fact make this error. For he attacks with 
equal vigor those he calls antimodern, those he calls modern and those he calls 
postmodern. For him, all three groups assume that the world in which w 
have been living for the last several centuries and in which we are still living 
has been ‘modern’ in the definition that all three groups in common give to 
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modernity: ‘an acceleration, a rupture, a revolution in time [in contrast to] an 
archaic and stable past’ (Latour, 1993: 10). 

Latour argues that the word ‘modern’ hides two sets of quite different 
practices: on the one hand, the constant creation by “translation” of new 
hybrids of nature and culture; and on the other, a process of ‘purification’, 
separating two ontological zones, humans and non-humans. The two pro- 
cesses, he argues, are not separate, and cannot be analyzed separately, because 
paradoxically it is precisely by forbidding hybrids (purification) that it 
becomes possible to create hybrids, and conversely it is by conceiving of 
hybrids that we limit their proliferation. To sort out the so-called modern 
world, Latour recommends an ‘anthropology’, by which he means ‘tackling 
everything at once”.36 

Latour conceives of the world in which we live as based on what he calls 
a Constitution, which renders the moderns ‘invincible’ by proclaiming that 
nature is transcendent and beyond human construction, but that society is 
not transcendent and therefore humans are totally free.37 Latour believes that, 
if anything, the opposite is true.** The whole concept of modernity is a 
mistake. 


No one has ever been modern. Modernity has never begun. There has never 
been a modern world. The use of the present perfect tense’? is important here, 
for it is a matter of a retrospective sentiment, of a rereading of our history. I am 
not saying we are entering a new era; on the contrary we no longer have to 
continue the headlong flight of the post-post-postmodernists; we are no longer 
obliged to cling to the avant-garde of the avant-garde; we no longer seek to be 
even cleverer, even more critical, even deeper into the ‘era of suspicion’. No, 
instead we discover that we have never begun to enter the modern era. Hence 
the hint of the ludicrous that always accompanies postmodern thinkers; they 
claim to come after a time that has not even started! (Latour, 1993: 47) 


There is something new, however; it is that we have reached a point of satu- 
ration. And this brings Latour to the question of time, which as you may 
see by now is at the center of most of the challenges: 


If I explain that revolutions attempt to abolish the past but cannot do so, I again 
run the risk of being taken for a reactionary. This is because for the moderns — 
as for their antimodern enemies, as well as for their false postmodern enemies 
— time’s arrow is unambiguous; one can go forward, but then one has to break 
with the past; one can choose to go backward, but then one has to break with 
modernizing avant-gardes, which have broken radically with their own 
past.... If there is one thing we are incapable of carrying out, we now know, 
it is a revolution, whether it be in science, technology, politics, or philosophy. 
But we are still modern when we interpret this fact as a disappointment. 
(Latour, 1993: 69) 


We have all, says Latour, never ceased to be ‘amoderns’ (Latour, 1993: 90). 
There are no ‘cultures’, just as there are no ‘natures’; there are only 
‘natures—cultures’ (Latour, 1993: 103-4). “Nature and Society are not two 
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distinct poles, but one and the same production of successive states of 
societies-natures, of collectives’ (Latour, 1993: 139). It is by recognizing this 
and making it the center of our analyses of the world that we can go forward. 
We are at the end of our recital of the challenges. I remind you that for 
me the challenges are not truths but mandates for reflection about basic 
premises. Do you have some doubts about each of the challenges? Most prob- 
ably. So do I. But together, they constitute a formidable attack on the culture 
of sociology, and cannot leave us indifferent. Can there be such a thing as 
formal rationality? Is there a civilizational challenge to the Western/modern 
view of the world that we must take seriously? Does the reality of multiple 
social times require us to restructure our theorizing and our methodologies? 
In what ways do complexity studies and the end of certainties force us to 
reinvent the scientific method? Can we show that gender is a structuring vari- 
able that intrudes everywhere, even into zones that seem incredibly remote, 
such as mathematical conceptualization? And is modernity a deception — not 
an illusion, but a deception — that has deceived first of all social scientists? 
Can the three axioms, derived as I have suggested from Durkheim/ 
Marx/Weber, the axioms that constitute what I have called the culture of soci- 
ology, deal adequately with these questions, and if not, does the culture of 
sociology thereby collapse? And if it does, with what can we replace it? 


The Perspectives 


I should like to deal with the promise of social science in terms of three 
prospects which seem to me both possible and desirable for the 21st century: 
the epistemological reunification of the so-called two cultures, that of science 
and the humanities; the organizational reunification and redivision of the 
social sciences; and the assumption by social science of centrality in the world 
of knowledge. 

What conclusions can we draw from my analysis of the culture of soci- 
ology and the challenges it has been facing? First of all, quite simply, the ultra- 
specialization that sociology, and indeed all the other social sciences, has been 
suffering has been both inevitable and self-destructive.*! We must nonethe- 
less continue to struggle against it, in the hope of creating some reasonable 
balance between depth and breadth of knowledge, between the microscopic 
and the synthetic vision. Second, as Smelser'has put it so well recently, there 
are no ‘sociologically naive actors”. But do we have sociologically well- 
informed actors? That is, are our actors rational? And what world do our 
actors know? 

It seems to me that the social facts with which we deal are social in two 
senses: they are shared perceptions of reality, shared more or less by some 
medium-large group but with different shadings for every individual viewer. 
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And they are socially constructed perceptions. But let us be clear. It is not the 
analyst whose social construction of the world is of interest. It is that of the 
collectivity of actors who have created social reality by their cumulated 
actions. The world is as it is because of all that has preceded this moment. 
What the analyst is trying to discern is how the collectivity has constructed 
the world, using of course his or her own socially constructed vision. 

The arrow of time is thus ineluctable, but also unpredictable, since there 
are always bifurcations before us, the outcome of which is inherently inde- 
terminate. Furthermore, although there is but one arrow of time, there are 
multiple times. We cannot afford to neglect either the structural longue durée 
or the cyclical rhythms of the historical system we are analyzing. Time is far 
more than chronometry and chronology. Time is also duration, cycles and 
disjunction. 

A real world does exist, indubitably. If it does not exist, we do not exist, 
and that is absurd. If we do not believe this, we should not be in the business 
of studying the social world. Solipsists cannot talk even to themselves, since 
we are all changing at each instant, and therefore, if one adopts the standpoint 
of a solipsist, our own views of yesterday are as irrelevant to our created 
visions of today as are the views of others. Solipsism is the greatest of all 
forms of hubris, greater even than objectivism. It is the belief that our ratio- 
cinations create what we perceive and that we thereby perceive what exists, 
that which we have created. 

But, on the other hand, it is also true that we can only know the world 
through our vision of it, a collective social vision no doubt, but a human 
vision nonetheless. This is obviously as true of our vision of the physical 
world as it is of our vision of the social world. In that sense, we all depend 
on the glasses with which we engage in this perception, the organizing myths 
(yes, the grand narratives) that McNeill (1986) calls ‘mythistory’, without 
which we are helpless to say anything. It follows from these constraints that 
there are no concepts that are not plural; that all universals are partial; and 
that there exists a plurality of universals. And it also follows that all verbs 
that we use must be written in the past tense. The present is over before we 
can pronounce it, and all statements need to be located in their historical 
context. The nomothetic temptation is every bit as dangerous as the idio- 
graphic temptation, and constitutes a pitfall into which the culture of soci- 
ology has more frequently led too many of us. 

Yes, we are at the end of certainties. But what does this mean in practice? 
In the history of thought, we have been: constantly offered certainty. The 
theologians offered us certainties as seen by prophets, priests and canonized 
texts. The philosophers offered us certainties as rationally deduced or 
induced or intuited by them. And the modern scientists offered us certain- 
ties as verified empirically by them using criteria they invented. All of them 
have claimed that their truths were validated visibly in the real world, but that 
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these visible proofs were merely the outward and limited expression of 
deeper, more hidden truths for whose secrets and discovery they were the 
indicated intermediaries. 

Each set of certainties has prevailed for some times in some Te but 
none of them everywhere or eternally. Enter the skeptics and nihilists who 
pointed to this wide array of contradictory truths and derived from the 
doubts this sowed the proposition that no claimed truth is more valid than 
any other. But if the-universe is in fact intrinsically uncertain, it does not 
follow that the theological, the philosophical and the scientific enterprises 
have no merit, and it surely does not follow that any of them represents 
merely a gigantic deception. What does follow is that we would be wise to 
formulate our quests in the light of permanent uncertainty, and look upon 
this uncertainty not as unfortunate and temporary blindness nor as an insur- 
mountable obstacle to knowledge but rather as an incredible opportunity to 
imagine, to create, to search. Pluralism becomes at this point not an indul- 
gence of the weak and ignorant but a cornucopia of ia for a better 
universe. 

Recently, a group composed largely of physical scientists published a 
book they entitled a dictionary of ignorance, arguing that science plays a 
bigger role in creating zones of ignorance than in creating zones of know- 
ledge. 1 cite the blurb they placed on the back of the book: 


In the process of science enlarging our field of knowledge, we become aware, 
paradoxically, that our ignorance grows as well. Each new problem we resolve 
tends to cause the appearance of new enigmas, such that the processes of 
research and discoveries renew themselves constantly. The frontiers of 
knowledge seem to ‘widen ceaselessly, giving birth to previously unsuspected 
questions. But these new problems are salutary. Creating new challenges to 
science, they oblige it to advance in a perpetual movement without which, 
perhaps, its light would be quickly extinguished. (Cazenave, 1998) 


One of the problems about the creation of new ignorances is that there 
is no plausible reason to presume that they can be best treated only in or by 
the narrow domain within which these i ignorances were-uncovered. The 
physicist may expose new ignorances which require for their resolution con- 
cerns previously designated as biological or philosophical. And this is, as we 
know, certainly true of the new ignorances sociologists uncover. The protec- 
tion of one’s turf in the face of new ignorances is the worst of scholarly sins, 
and the greatest possible deterrence to clarity. 

It is this issue of turf that underlies the organizational problems of the 
social sciences. The institutionalization of the nominal divisions of the social 
sciences is extremely strong today, despite all the genuflection before the rosy 
glow of “interdisciplinarity”. Indeed, I would argue that interdisciplinarity is 
itself a lure, representing the greatest support possible to the current list of 
disciplines, by implying that each has some special knowledge which it might 
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be useful to combine with some other special knowledges in order to solve 
some practical problem. 

The fact is that the three great cleavages of 19th-century social science: 
past/present, civilized/others and state/market/civil society are all three 
totally indefensible as intellectual markers today. There are no sensible state- 
ments one can make in the so-called fields of sociology, economics or politi- 
cal science that are not historical, and there are no sensible historical analyses 
one can undertake that do not make use of the so-called generalizations that 
are in use in the other social sciences. Why then continue to pretend that we 
are engaged in different tasks? 

As for civilized/other, the civilized are not civilized and the other are not 
other. There are of course specificities but they are legion, and the racist sim- 
plifications of the modern world are not only noxious but intellectually dis- 
abling. We must learn how to deal with the universal and the particular as a 
symbiotic pair that will never go away, and which must inform all of our 
analyses. 

And finally the distinction of state/market/civil society is quite simply 
an implausible one, as any real actor in the real world knows. The market is 
constructed and constrained by the state and the civil society. The state is a 
reflection of both the market and the civil society. And the civil society is 
defined by the state and the market. One cannot separate these three modes 
of expression of actors” interests, preferences, identities and wills into clos- 
eted arenas about which different groups of people will make scientific state- 
ments, ceteris paribus. 

I continue, however, to share the Durkheimian premise that psychology 
and social science are two separate enterprises, and that psychology is closer 
to, perhaps an intrinsic part of, biology. 1 note that most psychologists, from 
the behaviorists to the Freudians, seem to share this view. The group most 
resistant to this separation is in fact to be found within sociology. 

If then none of our existing modes of dividing the social sciences today 
into separate organizations of knowledge make sense, what shall we do? 
Those who have studied what is called the sociology of organizations have 
shown us time and again how resistant organizations are to imposed change, 
how fiercely and cleverly their leaders act to defend interests that they will 
not avow but seem very real to those in power. It is difficult to force the pace 
of transformation. It is perhaps quixotic even to try. On the other hand, there 
are processes internal to each of our organizations that are destroying the 
boundaries without the intrusion of any deliberate reform process. Individual 
scholars are seeking peers with which to create the small groups and networks 
they find necessary to do their work. And increasingly such networks are 
paying no attention whatsoever to disciplinary labels. 

Furthermore, as specialization proliferates, those who hold the budgetary 
purse-strings are growing increasingly restive about the seeming irrationality 
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of the overlaps, especially given the worldwide pressures to reduce rather than 
increase expenditures on higher education. It is the accountants who may 
force our pace, and quite possibly in ways that are not intellectually optimal. 
Thus, it seems to me, it is urgent that the scholars engage in organizational 
exploration, allowing for wide experimentation and being quite tolerant of 
each other’s efforts, in order to see what kinds of organizational realignments 
might work best. Perhaps micro-macro should be institutionalized as a mode 
of organizing groups of scholars. I am not sure. Up to a point, it is in use in 
the natural sciences already, and in practice (if not in theory), social scientists 
are using it too. Or perhaps we should be dividing ourselves according to the 
temporalities of change with which we are dealing — short-term, middle-term, 
long-term. On none of these dividing lines do I have a fixed view at this point. 
I feel we should try them out. 

What I am very clear about is that we must open ourselves up collec- 
tively, and recognize our blinkers. We must read far more widely than we 
now do, and we must strongly encourage our students to do so. We should 
recruit our graduate students far more widely than we do, and we must let 
them play a major role in determining where we can help them grow. And it 
is crucial for us to learn languages. A scholar who cannot read three to five 
major scholarly languages is severely handicapped. English is surely crucial 
but English alone means that one has access to at most 50 percent of what is 
written, and as the decades go by, the percentage will diminish since the areas 
of greatest growth in the production of scholars will be increasingly non- 
English in their written production. Increased reading knowledge of lan- 
guages goes hand in hand with increased internationalization of our corps of 
scholars, even if they are not identical. 

I do not know what kind of restructuring will take place, but I am skep- 
tical that there will ever be a 100th anniversary of any of the existing inter- 
national social science associations, at least under the same name. 

I have saved for the last what I think is the most fascinating perspective 
of all, and perhaps the most important. Ever since the so-called divorce 
between philosophy and science consummated in the late 18th century, the 
social sciences have been the poor relation — neither fish nor fowl, and 
scorned by both sides in this war of the ‘two cultures’. And the social scien- 
tists have internalized this image, feeling they had no fate other than to align 
themselves either with the scientists or with the humanists. Today the situ- 
ation has radically changed. In the physical sciences, there is a strong and 
growing knowledge movement, complexity studies, that talks of the arrow 
of time, of uncertainties, and believes that human social systems are the most 
complex of all systems. And in the humanities, there is a strong and growing 
knowledge movement, cultural studies, that believes that there are no essen- 
tial esthetic canons, and that cultural products are rooted in their social 
origins, their social receptions and their social distortions. 
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It seems to me clear that complexity studies and cultural studies have 
moved the natural sciences and the humanities respectively onto the terrain 
of social science. What had been a centrifugal field of forces in the world of 
knowledge has become a centripetal one, and social science is now central to 
knowledge. We are in the process of trying to overcome the “two cultures”, 
of trying to reunite into a single domain the search for the true, the good and 
the beautiful. This is cause for rejoicing, but it will be a very difficult row to 
hoe. 

Knowledge, in the face of uncertainties, involves choices — choices by all 
matter, and of course choices by social actors, among them the scholars. And 
choices involve decisions about what is substantively rational. We can no 
longer even pretend that scholars can be neutral, that is, divested of their 
social reality. But this in no way means that anything goes. It means that we 
have to weigh carefully all the factors, in all the domains, to try to arrive at 
optimal decisions. And that in turn means we have to talk to each other, and 
to do so as equals. Yes, some of us have more specific knowledge about 
specific areas of concern than others, but no one, and no group, has all the 
knowledge necessary to make substantively rational decisions, even in rela- 
tively limited domains, without taking into account the knowledge of others 
outside these domains. Yes, no doubt, 1 would want the most competent 
brain surgeon, if 1 needed brain surgery. But competent brain surgery 
involves some judgments that are juridical, ethical, philosophical, psycho- 
logical and sociological as well. And an institution like a hospital needs to 
bring these wisdoms into a blended, substantively rational view. Further- 
more, the views of the patient are not irrelevant. It is the brain surgeon more 
than anyone else who needs to know this, as does the sociologist, or the poet. 
Skills do not dissolve into some formless void, but skills are always partial 
and need to be integrated with other partial skills. In the modern world, we 
have been doing very little of this. And our education does not prepare us 
sufficiently for this. Once we realize that functional rationality does not exist, 
then and only then can we begin to achieve substantive rationality. 

This is what I believe Prigogine and Stengers (1984) mean when they 
speak of the ‘reenchantment of the world”.# It is not to deny the very impor- 
tant task of “disenchantment”, but to insist that we must put the pieces 
together again. We dismissed final causes too fast. Aristotle was not that 
foolish. Yes, we need to look at efficient causes, but we need also to look at 
final causes. The scientists generalized a tactic useful for disentangling them- 
selves from theological and philosophical control systems into a methodo- 
logical imperative, and this has been disabling. 

Finally, the world of knowledge is an egalitarian world. This has been 
one of the great contributions of science. Anyone is authorized to challenge 
the veracity of existing statements of truth, provided that they furnish some 
empirical evidence for the counterstatement, and offer it to everyone for 
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collective evaluation. But since the scientists refused to be social scientists, 
they neglected to observe, or even realize, that this virtuous insistence on 
egalitarianism in science was not possible, was not even credible, in an in- 
egalitarian social world. To be sure, politics arouses fears in scholars, and they 
seek safely in insulation. Scholars are afraid of the powerful minority, the 
minority in power. They are afraid of the powerful majority, the majority 
who might come into power. It will not be easy to create a more egalitarian 
world. Nonetheless, to achieve the objective that natural science bequeathed 
the world requires a far more egalitarian social setting that we now have. The 
struggles for egalitarianism in science and in society are not two separate 
struggles. They are one and the same, which points once again to the impos- 
sibility of separating the search for the true, the good and the beautiful. 

Human arrogance has been humanity's greatest self-imposed limitation. 
This, it seems to me, is the message of the story of Adam in the Garden of 
Eden. We were arrogant in claiming to have received and understood the 
revelation of God, to know the intent of the gods. We were even more arro- 
gant in asserting that we were capable at arriving at eternal truth through the 
use of human reason, so fallible a tool. And we have been continuously arro- 
gant in seeking to impose on each other, and with such violence and cruelty, 
our subjective images of the perfect society. 

In all these arrogances, we have betrayed first of all ourselves, and closed 
off our potentials, the possible virtues we might have had, the possible imag- 
inations we might have fostered, the possible cognitions we might have 
achieved. We live in an uncertain cosmos, whose single greatest merit is the 
permanence of this uncertainty, because it is this uncertainty that makes poss- 
ible creativity — cosmic creativity, and with that, of course, human creativity. 
We live in an imperfect world, one that will always be imperfect and there- 
fore always harbor injustice. But we are far from helpless before this reality. 
We can make the world less unjust, we can make it more beautiful, we can 
increase our cognition of it. We need but to construct it, and in order to con- 
struct it we need but to reason with each other and struggle to obtain from 
each other the special knowledge that each of us has been able to seize. We 
can labor in the vineyards and bring forth fruit, if only we try. 

My close collaborator, Terence Hopkins, wrote me a note in 1980, which 
I take as my conclusion: “There’s no place left to go but up, and up, and up, 
which translates into higher and higher and higher intellectual standards. Ele- 
gance. Precision. Short compass. Being right. Enduring. That's all.’ 


Notes 


1 If one looks at one of the very last articles that Weber wrote, “Politics as a 
Vocation’, delivered as a speech in 1918, Weber specifically identifies himself in the 
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second sentence as a “political economist’. Further on in the text, however, he 
refers to work that ‘sociologists must necessarily undertake’. In this latter 
sentence, one is not sure to what degree he is referring to himself (Weber, 1946: 
129, 134). 

2 One recent example is by a Canadian sociologist, Ken Morrison: Marx, 
Durkheim, Weber: Formations of Modern Social Thought (Morrison, 1995). Its 
blurb reads: ‘Every undergraduate course focuses on Marx, Durkheim and Weber 
as the base of the classical tradition in sociological theory.’ 

3 On the relative decline of Durkheim, and especially of the Année Sociologique, see 
Clark (1968: 89-91). 

4 To the view that society is based on a substratum of individual consciousnesses, 
Durkheim responds: 


Yet what is so readily deemed unacceptable for social facts is freely admitted for other 
domains of nature. Whenever elements of any kind combine, by virtue of this combi- 
nation they give rise to new phenomena. One is therefore forced to conceive of these 
phenomena as residing, not in the elements, but in the entity formed by the union of 
these elements. ... 

Let us apply this principle to sociology. If, as is granted to us, this synthesis sui 
generis, which constitutes every society, gives rise to new phenomena, different from 
those which occur in consciousnesses in isolation, one is forced to admit that these 
specific facts reside in the society itself that produces them and not in its parts — 
namely its members. (Durkheim, 1982: 38-40) 


5 What is exclusively peculiar to social constraint is that it stems not from the unyield- 
ingness of certain patterns of molecules, but from the prestige with which certain 
representations are endowed. It is true that habits, whether unique to individuals or 
hereditary, in certain respects possess this same property. They dominate us and 
impose beliefs and practices upon us. But they dominate us from within, for they are 
wholly within each one of us. By contrast, social beliefs and practices act upon us from 
the outside; thus the ascendancy exerted by the former as compared with the latter is 
basically very different. (Durkheim, 1982: 44) 


6 Despite the fact that beliefs and social practices permeate us in this way from the 
outside, it does not follow that we receive them passively and without causing them to 
undergo modification. In thinking about collective institutions, in assimilating’ 
ourselves to them, we individualise them, we more or less impart to them our own 
personal stamp. Thus in thinking about the world of the senses éach one of us colours 
it in his [sic] own way, and different people adapt themselves differently to an identical 
physical environment. This is why each one of us creates to a certain extent his own 
morality, his own religion, his own techniques. Every type of social conformity carries 
with it a whole gamut of individual variations. It is nonetheless true that the sphere of 
permitted variations is limited. It is non-existent or very small as regards religious and 
moral phenomena, where deviations may easily become crimes. It is more extensive for 
all matters relating to economic life. But sooner or later, even in this last case, one 
encounters a limit that must not be overstepped. (Durkheim, 1982: 47, footnote 6) 


7 In his recent discussion of rational choice theory, William J. Goode notes: 


Ordinarily, sociologists begin with behavior whose aims and goals seem to be clear 
enough, and we try to find out which variables explain most of the variance. However, 
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if those variables fail to predict adequately, if for example people choose consistently 
to act in ways that lower the likelihood that they will achieve what they claim is their 
material, moral, or esthetic goal, we do not suppose that these people are irrational. 
Instead, we look at them more closely to locate the ‘underlying rationality’ of what 
they are really seeking. (Goode, 1997: 29) 


8 In the 1888 Preface added by Engels, he restates the 


... fundamental proposition which forms [the] nucleus [of the Manifesto]... . That 
in every historical epoch, the prevailing mode of economic production and exchange, 
and the social organization necessarily following from it, form the basis upon which 
is built up, and from which alone can be explained, the political and intellectual 
history of that epoch; that consequently the whole history of mankind [stc] (since the 
dissolution of primitive tribal society, holding land in common ownership) has been 
a history of class struggles, contests between exploiting and exploited, ruling and 
oppressed classes; that the history of these class struggles form a series of evolutions 
in which, nowadays, a stage has been reached where the exploited and oppressed class 
~ the proletariat — cannot attain its emancipation from the sway of the exploiting and 
ruling class — the bourgeoisie — without at the same time, and once and for all, eman- 
cipating society at large from all exploitation, oppression, class distinctions, and class 
struggles. (Marx and Engels, 1948: 6) 


9 In discussing what happened in France in the period 1848-51, Marx says: 


10 


11 


12 


And as in private life one differentiates between what a man [sic] thirks and says of 
himself and what he really is and does, so in historical struggles one must distinguish 
still more the phrases and fancies of parties from their real organizations and their real 
interests, their conceptions of themselves from their reality. (Marx, 1963: 47) 


[Custom and material advantage] do not form a sufficiently reliable basis for a given 
domination, In addition there is normally a further element, the belief in legitimacy. 
Experience shows that in no instance does domination voluntarily limit itself to 
material or affectual or ideal motives as a basis for its continuance. In addition every 
such system attempts to cultivate the belief in its legitimacy. But according to the kind 
of legitimacy which is claimed, the type of obedience, the kind of administrative staff 
developed to guarantee it, and the mode of exercising authority, will all differ funda- 
mentally. (Weber, 1968: 213) 


In general, it should be kept clearly in mind that the basis of every authority, and 
correspondingly of every kind of willingness to obey, is a belief, a belief by virtue of 
which persons exercising authority are lent prestige. The composition of this belief is 
seldom altogether simple. In the case of ‘legal authority’, it is never purely legal. The 
belief in legality comes to be established and habitual, and this means that it is partly 
traditional. Violation of the tradition may be fatal to it. Furthermore, it has a charis- 
matic element, at least in the negative sense that persistent and striking lack of success 
may be sufficient to ruin any government, to undermine its prestige, and to prepare 
the way for charismatic revolution. (Weber, 1968: 263) 


We have learnt from psycho-analysis that the essence of the process of repression lies, 
not in putting an end to, in annihilating, the idea which represents an instinct, but in 
preventing it from becoming conscious. (Freud, 1957: 166) 
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A gain in meaning is a perfectly justifiable ground for going beyond the limits of direct 
experience, ... | 

Just as Kant warned us not to overlook the fact that our perceptions are subjec- 
tively conditioned and must not be regarded as identical with what is perceived 
though unknowable, so psycho-analysis warns us not to equate perceptions by means 
of consciousness with the unconscious mental processes which are their object. Like 
the physical, the psychical is not necessarily in reality what it appears to us to be. 
(Freud, 1957: 167, 171) 


The ego behaves as if the danger of a development of anxiety threatened it not from 
the direction of an instinctual impulse but from the direction of a perception, and it 
is thus enabled to react against the external danger with the attempts at flight repre- 
sented by phobic avoidances. In this process repression is successful in one particu- 
lar; the release of anxiety can to some extent be dammed up, but only at a heavy 
sacrifice of personal freedom. Attempt at flight from the demands of instinct are, 
however, in general useless, and in spite of everything, the result of phobic flight 
remains unsatisfactory. (Freud, 1957: 184) 


The battle with the obstacle of an unconscious sense of guilt is not made easy for the 
analyst. Nothing can be done against it directly, and nothing indirectly but the slow 
procedure of unmasking its unconscious repressed roots, and of thus gradually 
changing it into a conscious sense of guilt. . . . It depends principally on the intensity of 
the sense of guilt; there is often no counteracting force of a similar order of strength 
which the treatment can oppose to it. Perhaps it may depend, too, on whether the 
personality of the analyst allows of the patient’s putting him [sic] in the place of his ego 
ideal, and this involves a temptation for the analyst to play the part of prophet, saviour 
and redeemer to the patient. Since the rules of analysis are diametrically opposed to the 
physician’s making use of his personality in any such manner, it must be honestly 
confessed that here we have another limitation to the effectiveness of analysis; after all 
analysis does not set out to make pathological reactions impossible, but to give the 
patient’s ego freedom to decide one way or the other. (Freud, 1960: 50-1) 


The initial inspiration . . . lies and remains deeply rooted in the transformation of the 
world in our time, in the rise to contemporaneity of the Orient — Asia and Africa, 
together with Latin America. . . 

The central difficulty facing social theory at the time of Yalta, the climax of Western 
hegemony, was how to generate ways and means of tackling the hitherto marginalised 
societies and cultures belonging within the non-Western civilisational moulds. 
Prepostulated universalism, as a recipe, simply would not do. It was neither able to 
interpret, from the inside, the specificities at work, nor was it acceptable to the major 
formative tendencies within the national schools of thought and action. . ... 

A non-temporal social theory can only obtain in the subjectivist epistemological 
productions of professional ideologists, divorced from the real concrete world, from 
the objective dialectics of human societies in given historical periods and places, and 
from the geo-historical formative influences deeply at work in the hidden part of the 
iceberg. (Abdel-Malek, 1981: xi, xiii) 


On the other side of the river, the conceptions of the Orient were structured through 
a different process realised in a totally different environment. 
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If we study the historical-geographical constitution of the nations and societies of 
the Orient — Asia, around China; the Islamic area in Afro-Asia — it will be clear 
immediately that we have before us the oldest sedentary and stable societies of socio- 
economic formations in the history of mankind [sic]. A group of societies came to be 
established around the major rivers, facing wide openings to the ocean and sea, thus 
enabling the pastoral groups to move towards a more stable, agricultu-al-sedentary 
mode of production and social existence. . . . It is crucial here to consider the relevance 
of ‘durability’, of ‘societal maintenance’ through centuries and millennia to these 
objective basic elements... . . 

Time is master. Therefore the conception of time can be said to have developed as 
a non-analytical vision, as a unitary, symbiotic, unified and unifying conception. Man 
could no longer ‘have’ or ‘lack’ time; time, the master of existence, could not be appre- 
hended as commodity. On the contrary, man was determined and domirated by time. 


(Abdel-Malek, 1981: 180-1) 


18 Abdel-Malek is not rejecting all of Western modernity. Indeed, he adds” this 
warning to the Orient in its confrontation with the West: ‘If the Cirient wishes to 
become master of its own destiny, it would do well to ponder the old saying of 
the martial arts in Japan: “Do not forget that only he [sic] who knows the new 
things while knowing the ancient things, can become a true master”” (Abdel- 
Malek, 1981: 185). 

19 The End of Certainty is the title given to the English translation of his work in 
1997. But the original French title was La Fin des certitudes (1996), and I think the 
plural form is more consonant with his argument. 


20  Asis well known, Newton’s law [relating force and acceleration] has been superseded 
in the twentieth century by quantum mechanics and relativity. Still, the basic charac- 
teristics of his laws — determinism and time symmetry — have survived. ... 

By way of such equations [such as Schrödinger’s equation], laws of nature lead to 
certitudes. Once initial conditions are given, everything is determined. Nature is an 
automaton, which we can control, at least in principle. Novelty, choice, and spon- 
taneous action are real only from our human point of view. . . . 

The concept of a passive nature subject to deterministic and time-reversible laws is 
quite specific to the Western world. In China and Japan, nature means ‘what is by 
itself’. (Prigogine, 1997: 11-12) 


Note here the similarity to Abdel-Malek’s insistence on two different civilizational 
relations to the time dimension. 


21 Probability plays an essential role in most sciences, from economics to genetics. Still, 
the idea that probability is merely a state of mind has survived. We now have to go a 
step further and show how probability enters the fundamental laws of physics, 
whether classical or quantum.... 

[Arguments that entropy is a measure of ignorance] are untenable. They imply that 
it is our ignorance, our coarse graining, that leads to the second law [of thermody- 
namics]. For a well-informed observer, such as the demon imagined by Laplace, the 
world would appear as perfectly time-reversible. We would be the father of time, of 
evolution, and not its children... 

Our own point of view is that the laws of physics, as formulated in the traditional 
way, describe an idealized, stable world that is quite different from the unstable, 
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evolving world in which we live. The main reason to discard the banalization of 
irreversibility is that we can no longer associate the arrow of time with an increase in 
disorder. Recent developments in nonequilibrium physics and chemistry point in the 
opposite direction. They show unambiguously that the arrow of time is a source of 
order. 

The constructive role of irreversibility is even more striking in far-from-equilib- 
rium situations where non-equilibrium leads to new forms of coherence. (Prigogine, 
1997: 16-17, 25-6) 


... our position is that classical mechanics is incomplete because it does not include 
irreversible processes associated with an increase in entropy. To include these 
processes in its formulation, we must incorporate instability and nonintegrability. 
Integrable systems are the exception. Starting with the three-body problem, most 
dynamical systems are nonintegrable. (Prigogine, 1997: 108) 


Our thinking constitutes a return to realism, but emphatically not a return to deter- 
minism.... 

Chance, or probability, is no longer a convenient way of accepting ignorance, but 
rather part of a new, extended rationality... . 

In accepting that the future is not determined, we come to the end of certainties. Is 
this an admission of defeat for the human mind? On the contrary, we believe that the 
opposite is true... . 

Time and reality are irreducibly linked. Denying time may either be a consolation or 
a triumph of human reason. It is always a negation of reality. .. . What we have tried 
to follow is indeed a narrow path [IW: Heed the words: narrow path] between two 
conceptions that both lead to alienation: a world rule by deterministic laws, which 
leaves no place for novelty, and a world ruled by a dice-playing God, where everything 
is absurd, acausal, and incomprehensible. (Prigogine, 1997: 131, 155, 183, 187-8) 


It is interesting at this point to return to Braudel to see how his formulations, 
written three decades earlier, use language that is very similar to that of Prigogine. 
He wishes to describe his attempts to blend ‘unity and diversity in the social 
sciences’ by a term he says he borrows from Polish colleagues, that of ‘complex 
studies’ (Braudel, 1980c: 61). He describes histoire événementielle, the kind he 
considers to be dust, as ‘linear’ history (Braudel, 1980b: 67). And he tells us to 
embrace Gurvitch’s view of global society, in a model that reminds us of bifurca- 
tions: 


[Gurvitch] sees the future of both [the Middle Ages in the West and our contem- 
porary society] as hesitating between several different destinies, all radically different, 
and this seems to me a reasonable assessment of the variety of life itself; the future is 
not a single path. So we must renounce the linear. (Braudel, 1980a: 200) 


I cite two summary statements of what feminist scholarship is about. Constance 
Jordan (1990: 1): ‘Feminist scholarship is predicated on the assumption that 
women have experienced life differently from men and that difference is worth 
studying.’ And Joan Kelly (1984: 1): “Women's history has a dual goal: to restore 
women to history and to restore history to women.’ 


See Joan Kelly (1984: 1) again: 


In seeking to add women to the fundaments of historical knowledge, women’s history 
has revitalized theory, for it has shaken the conceptions of historical study. It has done 
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this by making problematical three of the basic concerns of historical thought: (1) peri- 
odization, (2) categories of social analysis, and (3) theories of social change. 


27 [Reading laws of nature for their personal content uncovers] the personal investment 
scientists make in impersonality; the anonymity of the picture they produce is 
revealed as itself a kind of signature. ... Attention to the intrapersonal dynamics of 
‘theory choice’ illuminates some of the subtler means by which ideolagy manifests 
itself in science — even in the face of scientists” best intentions... . 

The fact that Boyle’s law is not wrong must, however, not be forgotten. Any 
effective critique of science needs to take due account of the undeniable successes of 
science as well as of the commitments that have made such successes possible. .. . 

Boyle’s law does give us a reliable description, [one] that stands the tests of experi- 
mental replicability and logical coherence. But it is crucial to recognize that it is a 
statement about a particular set of phenomena, prescribed to meet particular interests 
and described in accordance with certain agreed-upon criteria of both reliability and 
utility. Judgments about which phenomena are worth studying, which kinds of data 
are significant — as well as which descriptions (or theories) of those phenomena are 
most adequate, satisfying, useful, and even reliable — depend critically on the social, 
linguistic, and scientific practices of the judgments in question. ... 

... scientists in every discipline live and work with assumptions that feel like 
constants ... but are in fact variable, and, given the right kind of jolt, subject to 
change. Such parochialities ... can only be perceived through the lens of difference, 
by stepping outside the community. (Keller, 1985: 10-12) 


28 ...itisa thesis of this book that the ideology of modern science, along with its unde- 
niable success, carries within it its own form of projection: the projection of disinter- 
est, of autonomy, of alienation. My argument is not simply that the dream of a 
completely objective science is in principle unrealizable, but that it contains precisely 
what it rejects: the vivid traces of a reflected self-image. (Keller, 1985: 70) 


29 For Haraway, this ‘means embracing the skilful task of reconstructing the bound- 
aries of daily life, in partial connection with others, in communication with all of 
our parts.... This is a dream not of a common language, but of a powerful infidel 
heteroglossia’ (Haraway, 1991: 181). 

30 She concludes that 


bodies as objects of knowledge are material-semiotic generative nodes. Their bound- 
aries materialize in social interaction. Boundaries are drawn by mapping processes; 
‘objects’ do not pre-exist as such. Objects are boundary projects. But boundaries shift 
from within; boundaries are very tricky. What boundaries provisionally contain 
remains generative, productive of meanings and bodies. Siting (sighting) boundaries 
is a risky practice. 

Objectivity is not about dis-engagement, but about mutual and usually unequal 
structuring, about taking risks in a world where ‘we’ are permanently mortal, that is, 
not in ‘final’ control. (Haraway, 1991: 200-1) 


31 The White Man's Burden is becoming increasingly heavy for the earth and especially 
for the South. The past 500 years of history reveal that each time a relationship of 
colonization has been established berween the North and nature and people outside 
the North, the colonizing men and society have assumed a position of superiority, and 
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thus of responsibility for the future of the earth and for other peoples and cultures, 
Out of the assumprion of superiority flows the notion of the white man's burden. Out 
of the idea of the white man's burden flows the reality of the burdens imposed by the 
white man on nature, women and others. Therefore, decolonizing the South is inti- 
mately linked to the issue of decolonizing the North. (Shiva, 1993: 264) 


While science itself is a product of social forces and has a social agenda determined 
by those who can mobilizé scientific production, in contemporary times scientific 
activity has been assigned a privileged epistemological position of being socially and 
politically neutral. Thus science takes on a dual character: it offers technological fixes 
for social and political problems, but absolves and distances itself from the new social 
and political problems it creates. ... 

The issue of making visible the hidden links between science technology and society 
and making manifest and vocal the kind of issues that are kept concealed and 
unspoken is linked with the relationship between the North and the South. Unless 
and until there can be social accountability of the science and technology structures 
and the systems to whose needs they respond, there can be no balance and no account- 
ability in terms of relationships between North and South. ... 

To question the omnipotence of science and technology’s ability to solve ecologi- 
cal problems is an important step in the decolonization of the North. (Shiva, 1993: 
272-3) 


In social inquiry we ... want to explain the origins, forms, and prevalence of appar- 
ently irrational but culturewide patterns of human belief and action. ... Only if we 
insist that science is analytically separate from social life can we maintain the fiction 
that explanations of irrational social belief and behavior could not ever, in principle, 
increase our understanding of the world physics explains. ... 

Counting objects and partitioning a line are common social practices, and these 
practices can generate contradictory ways of thinking about the objects of mathemat- 
ical inquiry. It may be hard to imagine what gender practices could have influenced the 
acceptance of particular concepts in mathematics, but cases such as these show that the 
possibility cannot be ruled out a priori by the claim that the intellectual, logical content 
of mathematics is free of all social influence. (Harding, 1986: 47, 51) 


34 Jensen says in a review of five books on these questions: 


35 


Except primatology, mainstream sciences have virtually ignored feminist attempts 
to rename nature and reconstruct science. Beyond suggesting models and taxonomies 
that are less hierarchical, more permeable, and more reflexive than the male proto- 
types ... it is not clear what feminist revisions and reconstruction of science will 
entail. Feminist practices may generate new ways of being in the world ... and 
thereby give birth to new ways of knowing and describing the world. Or, perhaps the 
ultimate achievement of the new epistemologies will be to map the limits of language 
and knowledge; to chart the embeddedness of knowledge in structures of (gendered) 
power-relations. (Jensen, 1990: 246) 


What link is there between the work of translation or mediation and that of purifica- 
tion? This is the question on which I should like to shed light. My hypothesis — which 
remains too crude — is that the second has made the first possible: the more we forbid 
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ourselves to conceive of hybrids, the more possible their interbreeding becomes — such 
is the paradox of the moderns. ... The second question has to do with premoderns, 
with the other types of culture. My hypothesis — once again too simple ~ is that by 
devoting themselves to conceiving of hybrids, the other cultures have excluded their 
proliferation. It is this disparity that would explain the Great Divide between Them — 
all the other cultures — and Us — the westerners — and would make it possible finally to 
solve the insoluble problem of relativism. The third question has to do with the current 
crisis: if modernity were so effective in its dual task of separation and proliferation, why 
would it weaken itself today by preventing us from being truly modern? Hence the 
final question, which is also the most difficult one: if we have stopped being modern, 
if we can no longer separate the work of proliferation from the work of purification, 
what are we going to become? My hypothesis — which, like the previous ones, is too 
coarse — is that we are going to have to slow down, reorient and regulate the prolifer- 
ation of monsters by representing their existence officially. (Latour, 1993: 12) 


36 If an anthropology of the modern world were to exist its task would consist in 
describing in the same way how all the branches of our government are organized, 
including that of nature and the hard sciences, and in explaining how and why these 
branches diverge as well as accounting for the multiple arrangements that bring them 
together. (Latour, 1993: 14-15) 


The subtitle of the original French version, which was left off the English title, is 
Essai d'anthropologie symétrique (Latour, 1991). 


37 Because it believes in the total separation of humans and nonhumans, and because it 
simultaneously cancels out this separation, the Constitution has made the moderns 
invincible. If you criticize them by saying that nature is a world constructed by human 
hands, they will show you that it is transcendent, that science is a mere intermediary 
allowing access to Nature, and that they keep their hands off. If you cell them that 
Society is transcendent and that its laws infinitely surpass us, they will tell you that 
we are free and that our destiny is in our own hands. If you object that they are being 
duplicitous, they will show you that they never confuse the Laws of Nature with 
imprescriptible human freedom. (Latour, 1993: 37) 


I have corrected a howler of a mistranslation by referring to the French original 
(Latour, 1991: 57). In the English text, the third sentence reads, quite incorrectly: 
‘If you tell them that we are free and that our destiny is in our own hands, they 
will tell you that Society is transcendent and its laws infinitely surpass us.’ 


` 38 Latour further clarifies this paradox by looking at its expression in the world of 
knowledge: 


Social scientists have for long allowed themselves to denounce the belief system of 
ordinary people. They call this belief system ‘naturalization’. Ordinary people 
imagine that the power of gods, the objectivity of money, the attraction of fashion, 
the beauty of art, come from some objective properties intrinsic to the nature of 
things. Fortunately, social scientists know better and they show that the arrow goes 
in the other direction, from society to the objects. Gods, money, fashion and art offer 
only a surface for the projection of our social needs and interests. At least since Emile 
Durkheim, such has been the price of entry into the sociology profession. 
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The difficulty, however, is to reconcile this form of denunciation with another one 
in which the directions of the arrows are exactly reversed. Ordinary people, mere 
social actors, average citizens, believe they are free and that they can modify their 
desires, their motives and their rational strategies at will....But fortunately, social 
scientists are standing guard, and they denounce, debunk and ridicule this naive belief 
in the freedom of the human subject and society. This time they use the nature of 
things — that is the indisputable results of the sciences — to show how it determines, 
informs and moulds the soft and pliable wills of the poor humans. (Latour, 1993: 51-3) 


39 Again an error in the translation. The English text reads ‘past perfect tense’, but 
this is a mistranslation. The French text reads ‘passé composé’. 


40  ...themoderns have been victims of their own success. . . . Their Constitution could 
absorb a few counter-examples, a few exceptions — indeed, it thrived on them. But it is 
helpless when the exceptions proliferate, when the third estate of things and the Third 
World join together to invade all its assemblies, en masse . . . the proliferation of hybrids 
has saturated the constitutional framework of the moderns. (Latour, 1993: 49-51) 


41 See Deborah Gold (1996: 224): 


For the last several decades, sociology has become a discipline of ultra-specialization. 
Although sociologists may think we are giving our graduate students a broad socio- 
logical education, in truth, by example, we encourage students to narrow their areas 
of expertise. Unfortunately, this parochialism means that many sociologists are 
unaware of what is current in specializations not their own. If sociology continues 
this approach, we can hardly expect to inspire a 21st century Talcott Parsons or Robert 
Merton who could take a broader perspective. Instead, sociologists in the future are 
likely to configure their areas of expertise even more narrowly. f 


It is worthy of note that this peroration was published in a quite specialized 
journal, The Gerontologist. 


42 We might even say that the model of sociologically naive actors — as in rational choice 
and game theoretical models — are misguided for almost all occasions. Our typifica- 
tions and explanations must involve the continuous interaction of institutionalized 
expectations, perceptions, interpretations, affects, distortions, and behavior. (Smelser, 
1997: 27) 


43 Historian, the one who knows? No, the one who searches. (Febvre, 1950: v) 


44 It seems to me that uncertainty is the essential issue Neil Smelser was addressing 
in his 1997 Presidential Address to the American Sociological Association when 
he discussed “ambivalence”, a term he borrowed from Merton. He discussed it 
however primarily as a psychological constant in terms of actors” motivations 
rather than as a structural constant of the physical world. He does however draw ' 
a conclusion with which I heartily agree: ‘We might even suggest that ambivalence 
forces us to reason even more than preferences do, because conflict may be a 
stronger motive for thinking than is desire” (Smelser, 1998: 7). 


45 [The concept of the disenchantment of the world] is paradoxically-due to the glorifi- 
cation of the earthly world, henceforth worthy of the kind of intellectual pursuit 
Aristotle reserved for heaven. Classical science denied becoming, natural diversity, 
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both considered by Aristotle attributes of the sublunar, inferior world. In this sense, 
classical science brought heaven to earth. ... 

The radical change in the outlook of modern science, the transition toward the 
multiple, may be viewed as the reversal of the movement that brought Aristotle's 
heaven to earth. Now we are bringing earth to heaven. (Prigogine and Stengers, 1984: 
305-6) 
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The Heritage of Sociology, the Promise of Social Science 


There exists a culture of sociology, created in the period 1945-70, and based 
on three simple axioms, derived respectively from Durkheim, Marx and 
Weber. This culture has been subject in the last 25 years to six major 
challenges coming from within and without the cultural community: doubts 
about the concept of formal rationality; a civilizational challenge; the concept 
of multiple social times; the sciences of complexity and the end of certainties; 
gender as a structuring variable even in the sciences; and the view that 
modernity has never existed. Can sociology deal adequately with these 
challenges? 


l'Héritage de la sociologie, la promesse des sciences sociales 


Il existe une culture de sociologie, créée dans la période 1945-70, sur la base 
de trois axiomes simples, dérivés respectivement de Durkheim, Marx et 
Weber. Dans les derniers 25 ans, cette culture a subi six défis principaux, 
provenant de dedans et hore de la communauté culturelle: doutes au sujet de 
la rationalité formelle; un défi civilisationelle; le concept des temporalités 
sociales multiples; les sciences de la complexité èt la fin des certitudes; le genre 
comme variable structurante même dans les sciences; et l’argument que la 
modernité n’a jamais existé. Est-ce que la sociologie pourrait répondre avec 
poids à ces défis? 


La herencia de la sociologia, la promesa de las ciencias sociales 


Existe una cultura de la sociología que fué creada en el período entre 1945 y 
1970, ya que se basa en tres axiomas simples que se derivan respectivamente 
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de Durkehim, Marx y Weber. En los últimos 25 años, esta cultura ha estado 
sujeta a seis desafíos mayores que vienen de dentro y de fuera de la comunidad 
cultural: dudas acerca del concepto de la racionalidad formal; un desafío civi- 
lizacional; el concepto de temporalidades sociales multiples; las ciencias de la 
complejidad y el fin de los certidumbres; el género como una variable estruc- 
turante aún en las ciencias; y la visión que la modernidad nunca existió. 
¿Pueda la sociología dar cuenta adecuadamente de estos desafíos? 
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Beyond the Utilitarian Concept of 
Rationality 


his article is a critical half-trend report of rational choice theory in soci- 

ology. Special emphasis is put on the conception of rationality in socio- 
logical rational choice theory. In essence, sociological rational choice theory 
operates with a utilitarian-economic concept of rationality qua utility opti- 
mization through consistent cost-benefit calculations. More precisely, 
rational choice theorists define .rationality as the maximization of well- 
defined objective economic functions or ends,! such as utility, profit, wealth 
and other ‘maximands’, or alternatively as the minimization of costs, includ- 
ing transaction costs (Williamson,. 1994) and other ‘dis-utilities’. Hence, 
rational choice theory conceptualizes rational (and all) human action as 
simply utility- or profit-optimizing behavior. The purpose of this report is 
` to present and critically re-examine such a conception of rationality. For that 
purpose, this report is organized in two broad portions. A first portion 
reports the present state of rational choice theory by adducing its key con- 
cepts. A second portion of this report specifically centers on the conception 
of rationality in rational choice theory, and tries to demonstrate that the con- 
ception of rationality in present rational choice theory is bozh theoretically 
and empirically inadequate by being too narrow in its utilitarian crust. The 
second portion proposes outlines of an alternative, broader conception that 
transcends or greatly relaxes the utilitarian notion of ‘rational choice’. 
Overall, the report is permeated by efforts to attain a better understanding of 
rational choice theory as well as to contribute to a more satistactory concep- 
tion of rationality as an indispensable corrective to its prevalent version. As. 
such, this critical report attempts, to paraphrase the economist-sociologist 
Schumpeter, a ‘creative destruction’, rather than just an overview, of current 
rational choice theory, especially its (mis)conception of rationality. Unless 
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otherwise stated, the report mostly pertains to rational choice theory in soci- 
ology, although in light of its origins in neoclassical economics” rational 
choice model, the latter is also given due consideration. 


The Nature of Current Rational Choice Theory: Key Concepts 


The Concept of Purposive Action 

This concept implies a teleological Posa at the level of individual actors, 
a postulate seen as both necessary and useful for social analysis (Coleman, 
1990: 13). In consequence, rational choice theory rejects the concept of social 
action as expressive, non-rational or irrational, or as caused by external 
factors with no teleological intermediation of intention or purpose (Coleman, 
1989: 5-9). Applying this teleological principle, it takes individuals as pur- 
posive actors (Hechter, 1989: 60-1). If so what is then the assumed purpose 
of their actions? The answer is clearly implied in the next concept. 


The Concept of (Utilitarian-Economic) Rationality 

This concept defines rationality in the restricted sense of utility maximization 
as understood in economics on the grounds that the concept of purposive 
action is thereby endowed with greater accuracy, potency and parsimony 
(Coleman, 1990: 13-19). In consequence, rational choice theory is considered 
to be based on a paradigm of rational action imported from neoclassical econ- 
omics (Coleman, 1986: 10-11). This paradigm specifically defines rational 
action as optimization of some well-defined goals or functions, above all 
utility or profit. And the negative relationship of demand to price is deemed 
the fundamental principle of rational action thus understood (Becker, 1976: 
153-4, 173-6). Social actors are thus seen as “utility maximizers’ (Abell, 1989: 
259-62). Any social actor, not just an economic one, is conceived as acting to 
maximize ‘the expected utility’ (Coleman, 1986: 65), ‘private benefits’ 
(Hardin, 1997: 27-8), wealth (Wittman, 1995: 1-6), ‘cost-benefit ratios’ (Frey, 
1997a: 108-10), rent (Tollison, 1997: 506-8) or money income (Opp, 1989: 
6-7). As a result, rational choice theory postulates universal maximizing 
behavior — that is, not just economic agents such as consumers and firms, but 
also other actors like families, social movements, political parties and officials, 
governments, racial and ethnic groups, churches or scientists are assumed to 
optimize their utility functions. So that the economic approach would not be 
limited to material goods and wants or to the parker (Becker, 1976: 153-63), 

but extended to ‘all’ social life.? 

The notion of rationality as optimization of a well-defined objective 
function (utility) is sometimes confined to normative theory. This notion is 
contrasted to the concept of rationality in positive theory, that is rationality 
as consistency. As both optimization and consistency the concept of rational 
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choice would offer general guiding rules for practical economic and social 
behavior, reflecting thus the axiom that human behavior is internally con- 
sistent. Thus rational choice theory is viewed as helping to answer the ques- 
tion ‘how should I behave?’ by providing a well-defined objective or purpose 
to be pursued. The objective function of utility or profit is then deemed to 
define rationality (Hey, 1993: 7-21). At this juncture the formal defense of 
the maximization of utility as rationality is contained in the argument that 
this maximization is derived from axioms that represent necessary conditions 
of rational choice, such as consistency, completeness, transitivity, invariance, 
dominance, independence, or cancellation of preferences (Anand, 1993: 
22-3). Such axioms are sometimes relaxed or replaced by framing or rep- 
resentation, preference reversal, elicitation, ‘certainty effect’ or the Allais 
paradox,’ ‘contrasting risk’ and other theorems (Thaler, 1994: 139-62; 
Tversky and Kahneman, 1990: 62-83). From this perspective rational conduct 
would be simply consistent behavior, consistent utility or profit optimization 
(Arrow, 1990: 136-40; Margolis, 1982: 8-11). 

The conception of rationality as utility maximization implies the idea of 
optimality or equilibrium, namely, that actors tend to attain the point at 
which their optimally chosen actions generate best outcomes. Since the 
primary concern of these actions or utility functions is assumed to be their 
own welfare, actors are postulated to be self-regarding (Abell, 1992: 189), 
most often engaging in ‘self-seeking with guile’ or “post-contractual oppor- 
tunism’ (Williamson, 1983). Nonetheless, sometimes egoistic and altruistic 
considerations may be optimized separately, thus causing intraindividual 
conflict (Abell, 1989). The principle of utility or profit optimization — viewed 
as a criterion for assuming both optimal or suboptimal, intended or unin- 
tended, social outcomes of rational individual actions — is treated as a differ- 
entia specifica of rational choice theory relative to other sociological theories, 
especially structural-functionalism, the latter being seen as deprived of such 
a criterion (Coleman and Fararo, 1992: ix—xii; also Winship and Rosen, 1988). 

Overall, rational choice theory hinges upon the premise that individuals 
are self-interested or utilitarian. It ‘is based upon the concept that individuals 
are rational egoists’ (Hechter, 1989: 60-6), which seems somewhat ironic 
given the warnings of some neoclassical economists that even “economic man 
need not be conceived as a pure egoist” (N. Keynes, 1955: 128). Thus, the 
principle of utilitarian action is the hallmark of rational choice theory in the 
sense that all social behavior is seen as explicable by what is called a general- 
ized calculus of utility-maximizing behavior (Stigler and Becker, 1977: 76-7). 
For instance, political behavior is seen as an application of the postulate of 
maximization of utility to the effect that political actors seek power in order 
to promote their material self-interest, since power is viewed as the means of 
realization of these interests (Coleman, 1986: 19-21, 79-80). In general, social 
behavior is conceived as the result of the deliberate and intentional choice as 
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well as of structural constraints restricting the set of possible action courses 
to a subset of feasible actions. The choice is made with the aim at maximiz- 
ing an objective function, such as a profit function expressing cost-benefit 
ratios and/or a utility function manifesting tastes or preferences (Elster, 1979: 
112-15). No wonder the terms “utilitarianism” and “rational choice theory” 
are often used interchangeably (Harsanyi, 1977: 624-5). Hence one might 
suggest: rational choice theory — read utilitarianism, or vice versa (as sug- 
gested by Hechter, 1990), though most modern rational choice theorists 
avoid for some reasons using the first term explicitly. As such, rational choice 
theory is grounded on the neoclassical economic model of rationality with 
its basis in the concept of utility function positing that social action is guided 
by the goal of maximizing or (satisficing with respect to) utility. This is seen 
in turn as a powerful idea’ for social science (Fararo, 1989: 220-2). Moreover, 
such a conception of “rational human’ gua economic human is, even with its 
deficiencies, perceived as the most promising point of departure (Coleman, 
1986: 4-5) for a general social theory (for a further discussion, cf. Zafirovski, 
1998b), “including, of course, economics where this theoretical tradition has 
a status that is canonical’ (Hechter, 1990: 143). On the other hand, some ana- 
lysts admonish that such grounding of sociological rational choice theory in 
neoclassical economics may involve what is called Whiggism or Whig history, 
namely a tendency for reading the history of economic and social thought 
backwards to show that the “work of economists in the past is but a prelude 
to development in the present’ (Caldwell, 1997: 1877). Such a tendency is thus 
related to the ‘fallacy of the latest word’ (as termed by Merton, 1984). 
Thus, although with qualifications, especially in the theory of bounded 
rationality or satisficing (Simon, 1957: 165-8),* the concept of homo eco- 
nomicus is revived and preferred over that of homo sociologicus. For instance, 
‘social human being’ is rejected in favor of “economic human being” on 
grounds that the first represents a “socialized creature whose freedom has 
been stripped by the norms of society” in favor of an image of actor as “wholly 
free: unsocialized, entirely self-interested, not constrained by norms but only 
rationally calculating to further his [or her] own self interest’ (Coleman, 1986: 
15-17). Although the term homo economicus is not usually used by rational 
choice sociologists, such an image of rational human being is in essence 
equivalent to the classical concept of economic human being. As an illus- 
tration, the model of RREEMM (restricted, resourceful, expecting, evaluat- 
ing, maximizing man) (Lindenberg, 1992: 8-12) appears to be an updated 
reformulation of the concept of homo economicus (Friedman, 1995: 22) 
assumed to be “rational and forward-looking’ (Rodrik, 1996: 35). Preferring 
the concept of homo economicus to that of homo sociologicus is thus seen as 
a “rational choice” (Abell, 1992: 189-90), even though some modern econo- 
mists warn that real human actors “have a hard time in doing what homo eco- 
nomicus does so easily [optimizing, calculating, planning)” (Blinder, 1997a: 
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11). These admonitions notwithstanding, such a “rational choice” of concepts 
is done on the grounds that ‘becoming more completely a rational, calculat- 
ing person” rather than the internalization of social norms is deemed a prin- 
cipal goal or aspect of socialization (Coleman, 1986: 31-2). On the other 
hand, some critiques have objected that “Coleman's models and other narrow 
versions of rational choice theory view the individual as a ruthlessly selfish 
monad” (Frank, 1996: 117). 

Consistent with the concept of economic rationality, the emergence and 
maintenance of social norms and values are explained by postulating (1) self- 
regarding, (2) optimally chosen and (3) individual actions; and so are both 
enforcement of and compliance with these norms (Abell, 1991: 195-8). 
Simply, people create and uphold norms in order to promote their self-inter- 
est, so that these are just the products and the means of utility or gain opti- 
mization. In this context altruism is not seen as an autonomous motive factor, 
namely as an intrinsic motivation (Frey, 1997b), but rather as only a peculiar 
form of egoism and generally extrinsic incentives (as called by Kreps, 1997). 
For example, acting in terms of public or group interests is treated as involv- 
ing collective ‘investments’ made for individual economic interests, and not 
altruistic behavior. Moreover, such collective investments are supposedly 
“seldom great enough” to override private interests (Coleman, 1986: 312-14). 
In general most forms of behavior, including non-rational or irrational, are 
subsumed under rational behavior, for the theorems of rational choice theory 
and economics are seen as derived from a “general principle” (utility maxi- 
mization) presumably encompassing not just rational but also much 
irrational conduct (Becker, 1976: 153-4). 


The Concept of Market Equilibrium 

The concept posits the existence of markets coordinating individual actions 
and tending toward equilibrium. Markets are assumed to be not just explicit 
commodity and factor markets but also implicit marriage, political, intellec- 
tual or religious markets, forming specific categories of prices, respectively 
(Becker, 1976: 3). Thereby, not only the economy: but society as a whole is 
conceived as some sort of universal marketplace ruled by the ‘timeless’ laws 
of supply and demand, free exchange and competition, marginal utility (and 
marginal productivity), opportunity costs and so on. In turn, the concept of 
market or economic equilibrium is extended to the social system level in the 
form of general social equilibrium. Following the status of equilibrium as the 
position of maximization or minimization (Samuelson, 1983: 3-5), the equi- 
librium concept is usually defined in the sense of the Pareto-optimum, 
though some try to distinguish between social optimum and system equilib- 
rium (e.g. Coleman, 1994: 166-9). Thus, according to the ‘equivalence theo- 
rems’ (Allais, 1997: 4) that the position of optimum or maximum efficiency 
is an equilibrium state, and vice versa that equilibrium is optimum,® any 
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change from equilibrium would generate suboptimal outcomes. The attain- 
ment of the equilibrium or optimum is in turn seen as the joint outcome of 
individual preferences and actions via aggregation, and not as the result of 
objective conditions. In economics, material welfare is assumed to be at 
maximum under perfect competition with full information. Analogously, 
rational choice theory in sociology posits that social welfare is maximized 
under “free and frictionless” political competition with complete information. 
This position is justified by the argument that collective decisions can be ana- 
lyzed by a ‘model of pure competition’ homologous to that of free market in 
economic exchange (Coleman, 1986: 33-5, 57-60, 79-80). 


The Concept of Methodological Individualism 

The concept of methodological individualism, positing the analytical primacy 
of the individual over social structures, is adopted on the grounds that these 
latter can be accounted for by individual actions (Hechter, 1989: 60). Simply, 
rational choice theory assumes that only individuals, but not collectivities, 
take actions (Abell, 1992: 189). This implies primacy of the micro-level over 
the macro-level of analysis, as shown by the attempt to explain the emergence 
and maintenance of social institutions and other macro-social phenomena in 
terms of individual-level variables (Hechter, 1989: 60-1). Thus constructing 
models of social interaction or social structure relies on a fusion of individual 
actor models, as the former are seen as impossible or implausible without 
models of action (Fararo, 1989: 220-2). Hence, in sociology and other social 
science the ‘battle continues between methodological individualism and com- 
peting [holistic] theories’ (Frank, 1996: 115). 

By espousing methodological individualism — and rejecting holism, seen 
as floating at the macro-system level with only secondary resort on individual 
actions assumed to generate the system ~ rational choice theory constitutes 
the micro-level foundation for explaining the functioning of macro- 
structures or social systems (Coleman, 1989: 5-9). Thus identifying and 
accounting for the mechanisms generating macro-structural effects are 
treated as a precondition for explaining social systems themselves. Since these 
mechanisms presumably involve purposive actions of human actors, the 
micro-level is attributed theoretical prevalence, so that some kind of model 
of human nature in economic terms is viewed as the foundation of social 
theory (Lindenberg, 1992: 8-12). In retrospect, such rational actors amount 
to but specimens of the genus homo economicus (as objected by Friedman, 
1995) treated as ‘human nature’ in both traditional economics and rational 
choice sociology. The concept of methodological individualism is seen as 
invalidating the anti-teleology case, the arguments suspicious or antithetical 
to teleological social theory. This concept, in conjunction with the teleology 
principle, implies universality of rational. behavior to the effect that non- 
rational or irrational action is treated as just a subset of rational action for 
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which the point of view or good reasons (Boudon, 1989) of the individual 
actor have not been “discovered” by the observer (Coleman, 1990: 13-19). 


The Concept of Stable Preferences 

The preference hypothesis assumes that social actors have tastes, values, or 
preferences that are regarded as the engines or explanatory variables of 
action (Opp, 1989: 6-7). These preferences are in turn regarded as stable and 
given, assuming that actors optimize their utility from basic preferences 
invariant over time (Becker, 1991: ix-x). The preference hypothesis thus 
amounts to the concept of stable, well-behaved preference functions (Stigler 
and Becker, 1977), or of a consistent and transitive revealed preference 
system (Becker, 1976: 157-63). So preferences are characterized by consis- 
tency, transitivity, completeness and independence, seen in turn as necessary 
conditions of rational choice or utility maximization (Anand, 1993: 22-3). 
The concept of stable preferences refers to underlying objects of choice or 
fundamental aspects of life (such as pleasure, wealth, health or prestige) pro- 
duced by actors employing certain inputs (e.g. market goods, time, and 
effort) rather than to market goods as such (Becker, 1976: 3-8). Simply, it is 
assumed that all people prefer more utility, money, status, health, or wealth 
to less (Hechter, 1992: 214-16), thus holding stable preferences or homoge- 
neous values, This concept is seen as a stable foundation for making predic- 
tions about concrete behavior, for example, responses to changes in prices, 
demand, supply, costs, income and other economic variables while treating 
tastes as parametric (given) or exogenous (Becker, 1976: 282). Thus assumed 
to ‘never change capriciously’ or ‘differ importantly’ among individuals, 
tastes or desires are treated as axioms or data, a treatment defended by invok- 
ing the Ancient Roman dictum “De gustibus non est disputandum’ (Stigler 
and Becker, 1977), though somewhat qualified if not self-negated by recent 
attempts at “accounting for tastes’ (Becker, 1996).? Despite suggestions that 
a ‘healthy society affords scope for non-coercive criticism even of tastes’ 
(Yeager, 1997: 161), the above dictum in the form of a hypothesis of stable 
tastes remains a hallmark of rational choice theory. This hypothesis is 
regarded as capable of yielding more useful predictions about ‘observable 
behavior” than the opposite hypothesis, as ‘no significant behavior has been 
illuminated by assumptions of differences in tastes” (Stigler and Becker, 
1977). In general the prevalent status of preferences or vzlues as stable, 
exogenous and given has sometimes been justified by four impediments to 
the analysis of them: multiform and unobservable character of values, lack 
of adequate theories of the impact of values on social behavior, ignorance 
concerning processes that generate values, and measurement problems. Thus 
a treatment of values as endogenous and as variables would presuppose such 
observable indicators of these unobservable entities that can predict social 
behavior (Hechter, 1992). 
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The concepts of rational choice theory have often been summarized as 
maximizing behavior, market equilibrium and stable preferences (Becker, 
1976: 1534, 1991: ix-x). Thus, rational choice theory is based on the basic 
premise that actors act rationally in the sense of satisfying preferences, or 
optimizing utility (Coleman, 1994: 166). A distinction is often made between 
those concepts of rational choice theory coming from economics and those 
coming from sociology. The former include methodological individualism, 
actor maximization or optimization, social optimum and system equilibrium. 
The latter include gaining utility by giving up control or power, social capital, 
the social origin of rights and institutions as exogenous parameters. As such 
the first class of concepts would distinguish rational choice theory from other 
sociological theories, and so would the second class separate rational choice 
theory in sociology from pure rational choice theory in economics (Coleman, 
1994: 166-71; see also Coleman and Fararo, 1992; Hechter and Kanazawa, 
1997). 

Despite such a seemingly subtle discrimination between its various ele- 
ments, there seems to be a certain irony in sociological rational choice theory. 
The irony is that this latter often tends to be even more economistic and utili- 
tarian in its trust than neoclassical economics. This is exemplified by the 
status of the concept of homo economicus in rational choice sociology: 
Namely, the ‘thick-rational picture of human beings as members of the 
species Homo economicus, while supposedly hypothetical even in economics 
textbooks, is, in the practice of [rational choice theorists] taken for granted 
as an obvious truth’ (Friedman, 1995: 3).? In this connection, the emphasis 
on ‘sociological rational choice theory’ (Hechter and Kanazawa, 1997), as 
putatively distinct from its economic counterpart, appears somewhat para- 
doxical. And so does this theory’s tendency to revive what even some econ- 
omists (Harrod, 1956) would call the ‘dead hand of the past’ (utilitarianism). 
This is paradoxical because whereas rational choice sociologists engage in 
such revival, within modern economics there has been ‘a steady tendency 
towards the rejection of utilitarian connotations’ (Samuelson, 1983: 90), as 
shown by various pleas for going ‘beyond’ utilitarianism (Sen and Williams, 
1982). 

In this connection, while some modern economists herald the coming of 
economics an ‘imperial science’ (Stigler, 1984), calling it bombastically the 
‘universal grammar of social science’ (Hirschleifer, 1985: 53), to many soci- 
ologists the rational choice model appears as ‘an imperialist intrusion from 
economics into sociology, which comes from the most classical, “backward” 
areas of economics’ (Collins, 1986: 1347). Moreover, even some neoclassical 
economists have had serious misgivings about modern welfare economics for 
the reason that it ‘merely revives the Benthamite tradition’ (Schumpeter, 
1955: 1069). In a similar vein, many modern economists regard the rational 
expectations economics — a macro-economic extension of pure rational 
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choice theory — as ‘too often definitely wrong’ (Solow, 1997: 232; see also 
Musgrave, 1997: 166). So, some of them substitute ‘adaptive’ expectations 
(Conlisk, 1996; Eichenbaum, 1997) and even non-expectation or ‘rational 
indifference’ (Galbraith, 1997) for rational expectations, with others 
(Gordon, 1997) simply omitting these. latter from their models. Relatedly, 
current public or social choice theory, as an economic theory of politics (for 
a recent summary, cf. Mueller, 1997), has been criticized even by those econ- 
omists who were instrumental in its inception, because ‘too much of [it] — - 
especially in the U.S. — has been in the Hobbesian image of Leviathan with 
an ever-growing and abusive government’ (Musgrave, 1997: 156). A more 
general line of such critique.is that most rational choice theorists tend to over- 
look that the ‘market [economy] is one system; the polity [society] another’ 
(Arrow, 1997: 765), thus being inattentive to the latter’s ‘autonomous struc- 
ture’ (Weber, 1968: 341).!° Specifically, in contrast to the economy, the polity 
is composed of a ‘variety of non-market political institutions’ (Cordes, 1997: 
169). Thus even some economists (Yeager, 1997)!! are not happy with such 
extensions of market reasoning and utility-disutility or cost-benefit calcu- 
lation beyond the market realm into the ‘full array of social relations’ (as 
objected by Etzioni, 1988: ix), including ‘politics, institutions, and (even) into 
ethics’ (Biischer, 1993: 311). 

Next, another distinction includes five positions of rational choice 
theory (Elster, 1979: 133-5). These are first the classical maximization 
approach assuming utility and profit optimization (within feasibility sets and 
in terms of consistency tests, such as transitivity, independence and com- 
pleteness), perfect competition and information, accurate calculation, cer- 
tainty, rational individual maximize goals and the like. Second is the theory 
of bounded rationality that rejects the premise of optimization in favor of 
‘satisficing’ but retains utility or profit as objective functions or ends. Third 
is the stochastic or modified maximization model (game theory) based on the 
idea of satisficing as a subset of optimization with information and trans- 
action costs, so that rationality is strategic rather than parametric. Fourth is 
the treatment of maximizing-as-satisficing in the sense that optimizers are but 
satisfiers chosen through the natural selection of the market. Fifth is the 
restoration of satisficing vs modified maximization models. 

In general, hyper-rationality, ‘hard’ (‘thick’), first-order or perfect 
rationality models can be distinguished from imperfect, problematic, ‘soft’ 
(‘thin’), second-order or quasi-rationality models (Elster, 1989b: 17-26; 
Friedman, 1995: 22-3; Opp, 1989: 8-11; Thaler, 1994: xxi). In such 
dichotomies, ‘thick’ models of rationality tend, as some rational choice 
theorists (Hechter and Kanazawa, 1997) put it, to specify actors’ motivations 
or purposes ex ante, while ‘thin’ models of rationality tend to be ‘mute’ about 
these motivations. The first thus resort to motivational imputation, and the 
second to agnosticism in this regard, albeit some ‘thin’ rationality models 
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(Frey, 1997b; Frey and Oberholzer-Gee, 1997; Kreps, 1997; Opp, 1989) 
abandon this agnostic attitude by attributing extrinsic (economic) incentives 
as well as intrinsic (non-economic) motives. Whereas for thick models there 
seems to be no secret as to human motivation, thin models are characterized 
by a “self-inflicted wound” (Galbraith, 1997) of ignorance reminiscent of 
economists” reliance on the “growth residual” as a “measure of our ignorance” 
(Griliches, 1996: 1327; also Dougherty and Jorgenson, 1996; Weitzman, 
1996). However, recent critiques (Friedman, 1995; Miller, 1997; cf. also Dore, 
1992; Grariovetter and Swedberg, 1992) have objected that ‘thick’ rationality 
models commit teleological mis-specification by reducing human purposes 
to utilitarian or economic, while their ‘thin’ counterparts are unnecessarily 
agnostic or/and ultimately tautological, as elaborated later. In still another 
interpretation, however, all these rational choice models — subsumed in classi- 
cal, satisficing and game-theoretic ones — are seen as utility maximization 
strategies and.so as identical in their utilitarian and individualistic premises 
(Frohock, 1987: 125-6). The key concepts and types of rational choice theory 
are summarized in Tables 1 and 2, respectively. 


Table 1 Key Concepts of Current Rational Choice Theory 


The concept of purposive action: Teleology argument 

The concept of (economic) rationality: The charity principle 

The concept of market equilibrium: Pareto-optimum in explicit and implicit 
‘markets’ | 

The concept of methodological individualism: Micro-level emphasis 

The concept of stable preferences: Tastes and values as givens 


Table 2 Main Types of Current Rational Choice Theory 
Typology 


The classical maximization model 

The theory of bounded rationality 

The stochastic model (game theory) 

Maximizing-as-satisficing models 

Combined satisficing and stochastic models 

Dichotomies 

Hyper- (thick, hard, first-order) rationality and quasi-rationality (thin, soft, 
second-order) models | 

Positive and normative models 
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Toward an Alternative Conception of Rationality 


In general, rational behavior can be characterized by logical conjunctions of 
means and ends — thence, the term ‘logical action’ in the Paretian sense (cf. 
Boudon, 1982). These linkages define subjective or bounded rationality 
(Simon, 1982) by being perceived as logical and the underlying reasons of 
action as ‘good’ (Boudon, 1989) by the actor. They also define objective 
rationality by being experienced as such by the other or the observer. Hence, 
rational behavior involves teleological equivalence or consistence between 
subjective and objective purposes, albeit the discrepancy between a subjec- 
tively and an objectively rational — or, as Weber (1968: 4) would put it, 
“correct — action is possible and frequent. So what is rational for the actor 
may not be perceived as such by others, and vice versa (Boudon, 1982; Simon, 
1982). Action that lacks these attributes, particularly the logical nexus of ends 
to means, can be denoted non-rational or non-logical, though not necessarily 
irrational or illogical. This is so despite the tendency for actors to, as Pareto 
(1963: 79) points out, ‘paint a varnish of logic’ over their actions by using 
derivations — that is, to justify, through Marxian-like ideologies, Freudian 
rationalizations or “good reasons’, their non-rational behavior. The issue here 
is not whether social action is more rational or more non-rational in the sense 
defined. Nor is it whether sociology should build a general theory of not only 
rational but also non-rational action (Boudon, 1982), including its normative 
elements (Alexander, 1982). Rather, what is at stake is the conception of 
rational action: what is really rational choice or rationality? 

For the sake of answering the above question this segment of the report 
is organized in several sections. First, a simple formal model of rational choice 
is outlined, which is then elaborated and appraised in the rest of the article. 
A next section involves consideration of the types of rationality and their 
reduction to a single type by rational choice theory. Then, the scope of 
rational action qua utilitarian rationality, and thus of rational choice theory 
as a utilitarian paradigm, is delineated. This is followed by pointing out some 
intractable theoretical and empirical problems of rational choice theory thus 
understood. An examination of the social framework of rational choice com- 
prises the next section. A final section estimates the empirical significance of 
the broader vs the narrow model of rational choice. 


A Broader Model of Rational Choice 


A simple broader model of rational choice as defined in this article is suc- 
cinctly outlined below. The main premise of this model is that rational choice 
can be defined not only in utilitarian terms but also in non-utilitarian ones, 
in micro- (individual) as well as in macro- (structural) terms. Thus, the model 
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possesses pertinent multivariate and micro-macro properties. Ás such, the 
model represents a corrective to narrow utilitarian models of rational choice 
with their largely bivariate (or causally univariate) and micro-properties. In 
particular, this multivariate model rectifies or relaxes the single-factor 
assumption of utilitarian causation found in the current rational choice 
theory. Utilitarian rational choice theory implies a bivariate (econometric) 
model in that it includes a single class of explanatory (economic) variables, 
such as utility or profit, excluding all other, non-economic variables, or 
reducing them to it.!? 

The problem with such bivariate models of rational choice is that, given 
the actual multiplicity of explanatory variables in social action, they are uni- 
dimensional and mis-specified in that, by including solely utilitarian-econ- 
omic variables, they ‘have implicitly ruled out [non-economic variables] as 
explanatory factors’ (Mueller, 1979: 155). Thereby, the fallacy of utilitarian 
mono-causality and reductionism plagues these models that are ill-equipped 
for addressing ‘multivariate research questions’ (Brooks and Manza, 1997: 
939), and thus with dubious theoretical-methodological adequacy. Generally, 
all models of rational choice, be they utilitarian or not, insofar as they incor- 
porate only one class of explanatory variables in rational social action, with 
the exclusion of all the others, (dis)qualify themselves as causally univariate 
models of an essentially multivariate phenomenon. Consequently, no clause 
of ceteris paribus, the method of abstraction, the first.approximation and 
related formal procedures will remedy the methodological deficiency, in par- 
ticular econometric mis-specification, of such models. A fortiori, these 
models are insufficient in theoretical terms, by their incapacity to offer sub- 
stantive explanations that will do justice to the real complexity of rational 
social action. 

Instead, a broader multivariate model of rational choice constitutes a 
logical and plausible alternative to such methodologically and theoretically 
untenable models. By definition, this model incorporates both economic and 
non-economic, utilitarian and non-utilitarian, egoistic and altruistic, psycho- 
logical and cultural, individual and social-structural variables. Included in 
this multiplicity of explanatory variables of social action are, for instance: 
utility, profit, wealth or other economic variables (Smith, Bentham), power 
or domination (Hobbes, Weber), social prestige or status (Veblen, Weber), 
interpersonal ties and networks (Simmel, Granovetter), symbolic or cultural 
capital (Bourdieu, Malinowski), morality, equity and normative conformity 
(Durkheim, Parsons), religious salvation or transcendental values (Weber, 
Simmel), emotions, sentiments or residues (Pareto, Weber), customs or tra- 
ditions (Weber, Marshall), aesthetic pleasure (Weber, Malinowski), ideology 
(Marx, Mannheim) and so on. A certain number of classes of explanatory 
variables of social action can be assumed to exhaust or approximate reason- 
ably well this plurality, for the purpose of formulating a relatively simple, 
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compact and parsimonious multivariate model of rational choice. These 
classes could be named, for instance, economic capital, political capital, social 
capital and cultural capital, in Bourdieu’s/Coleman’s terms. However, given 
its original and prevalent economic-financial connotation (for a neoclassical 
discussion, cf. Bohm-Bawerk, 1929, 1959; Fisher, 1954) — that is, the set of 
production goods (capital stock) or/and the sum of valuables (capital value) 
— the term ‘capital’ is misleading for denoting non-economic variables, so it 
should be used as a metaphor or discarded from social discourse. For 
instance, neoclassical economists used the term of “social capital” in the sense 
of a total stock of capital goods and values in a society, and thus distinguished 
it from individual or private capital possessed by particular economic units. 13 
Specifically, in neoclassical economics “social capital [is] a whole of products 
which serve as means to acquire goods or are devoted to serve for a subse- 
quent production; or a whole of intermediate products [in a society] (Bühm- 
Bawerk, 1929: 71; cf. also Marx, 1967). However, with a typically superfluous 
assimilation of neoclassical economics, modern rational choice theorists have 
borrowed this concept to signify something quite different, namely, a set of 
social ties and networks that are, in turn, supposedly established and 
(mis)used for profit and other economic purposes (cf. Coleman, 1990: . 
302-3). 


A multivariate model of rational choice can be expressed by a simple mul- 
tiple equation: y = a + B1X1 + B2X2 + B3X3 + B4X4 + e, where X1 stands 
for the class of economic variables: utility, profit, wealth, or other, the impact 
of which on rational social action expresses Smith-Bentham’s utilitarian 
hypothesis of rational choice. X, represents social-psychological variables, 
such as interpersonal interactions, ties and networks, in social action reflect- 
ing Polanyi-Simmel-Granovetter’s ‘embeddedness’ hypothesis. X, means 
cultural variables in action, such as norms, values, and symbols, including 
status, as assumed by Durkheim-Veblen-Parsons” hypothesis. Finally, X4 sig- 
nifies political variables, above all power or domination, within a Hobbesian- 
Weberian hypothesis of social action. As before, y is rational social action and 
€ is a residual term here referring to other, non-social variables. This multi- 
variate model of rational choice can be expressed in a more compact matrix 
form: y = BxX +BzZ, where Bx and Bz are vectors of regression coefficients 
expressing the influence of X and Z on y, respectively, X is a matrix of utili- 
tarian variable and Z a matrix of non-utilitarian, non-economic variables. For 
instance, as regards the explanatory variables of economic development, even 
some economists admit (Sachs and Warner, 1997: 186), ‘without a compre- 
hensive set of Z [non-economic] variables, cross-country growth studies are 
plagued by left-out-variable errors of great importance’. 


As usual, this multivariate model assumes that the effects of each of these 
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classes of explanatory variables on social action are subject to the ceteris 
paribus clause, that is controlling for the other classes, so these effects are 
partial and the respective coefficients are partial derivatives. Even with such 
a clause, this multivariate model radically differs from a bivariate and mis- 
specified utilitarian model of rational choice, which claims to tell the whole 
story by relegating all non-utilitarian variables into the error term. In con- 
trast, within the multivariate model, utilitarian rational choice is just one side 
of the story (as warned by Arrow, 1990), namely a particular hypothesis or 
subset of hypotheses, on par with other non-utilitarian hypotheses, in light 
of the “multiplicity of control systems in the real world” (Arrow, 1997: 765). 
Such a multivariate model cannot thus be labeled anti-economic, spiritualist 
or culturalist (Weber, 1976: 183), because it does not exclude utilitarian and 
economic factors, but does not treat them as exclusive or a priori primary in 
the way of rational choice theory (or historical materialism). Hence, given the 
‘multivariate nature’ (Lipset, 1994:17) of any causal or functional associations 
between social phenomena, this model exemplifies theoretical pluralism 
(Arrow, 1997) and seems prima facie (Barber, 1993: 19-20) preferable to 
‘doubtful single-cause explanations’ (Ravallion, 1997: 1237), as found in utili- 
tarian models. 

This multivariate model is later subject to an empirical scrutiny stressing 
its theoretical importance vs its formal falsification, since quantification 
problems and the danger of using arbitrary indicators and other non-approxi- 
mate proxies, especially for non-economic variables, make rigorous parame- 
ter (statistical) evaluation only partly meaningful in a substantive sense. 
However, as shown later, the model is overall no less realistic or explanatory, 
by being more conceptual and ‘abstract’ and less econometric or specific in a 
quantitative sense. Thus, substantive argument and explanation vs formal 
demonstrations and proofs, including significance tests and related pro- 
cedures, and thus theoretical relevance vs statistical significance are empha- 
sized in such a multivariate model. The model thereby exposes and corrects 
in substantive terms the limitations of bivariate models of rational choice. 
And the model is overall methodologically sound, especially reasonably free 
of mis-specification errors that seriously handicap these bivariate models, by 
involving most relevant explanatory variables in rational social action. In an 
ironic twist, the concept of rationality as -utility maximization can thus 
mutate into a nemesis for rational choice theory in general, and for its vari- 
ants of social exchange, collective action and public choice in particular. At 
best, even some economists would agree that the notion of utility maximiz- 
ation and related maximands, for example, maximum ' profit, maximum 
revenue or income, so dear to neoclassical economics and rational choice 
sociology, are ‘conceptually awkward’ (Blinder, 1997a).1* They have thus 
illusions of exporting rationality as such, when, in fact, they sell ‘but a par- 
ticular form of it- the rationality of the utility maximizer’ (Simon, 1982: 445). 
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No wonder, some analysts otherwise sympathetic to public or social choice 
theory have come to realize that “if we are to have a satisfactory theory [of 
socio-political action] we should have to abandon the concept of utility- 
maximizing behavior” (Sugden, 1985: 118). 

In addition to using a mixed-motivation perspective assuming both econ- 
omic and non-economic, utilitarian and non-utilitarian, extrinsic (material) 
and intrinsic (ideal) motivations,!5 the multivariate model of rational choice 
relies on a combined micro-macro approach unlike the micro-bias of utili- 
tarian models (cf. Hannan, 1992). Given the presence of both individual and 
social-structural variables in rational choice, this micro-macro model repre- 
sents a sensible alternative to these micro-only models. As a consequence, such 
a model assumes that rational social actions, including their economic modes, 
implicate not only individuals but also collectivities and even social systems 
(societies). This in'a sharp contrast with the overemphasis on individuals — and 
partly on organizations as mere collections of individuals — in zhe utilitarian 
model of rational choice. Thus, within a micro-macro model actors in rational 
action can be individuals as well as social groups (‘corporate’ actors) and 
systems (societal actors). The above multivariate, micro-macro model of 
rational choice is also permeated by a comparative-historical perspective, as 
witnessed by the model's potential to give due consideration to variations in 
rationality across historical time and social space. For instance, modes and 
properties of rational social action in traditional and modern, capitalist and 
non-capitalist, developed and underdeveloped social structures can be identi- 
fied and compared by the model. At this juncture, account is taken of varia- 
tions in rational choice between comparative social systems as well as of those 
within each of these systems. This historical-comparative property differenti- 
ates the model from the ahistorical and non-comparative (even parochial) traits 
(as objected by Sciulli, 1992) of the utilitarian, micro-model of rational choice. 

Moreover, economic or utilitarian rationality itself cannot be fully 
accounted for by the current model of rational choice (and for that matter 
“pure” economics). This is because this rationality is affected by a variety of 
social variables of a non-economic character (included in matrix Z in the 
above multivariate model). Given its consideration of pertinent social vari- 
ables in this rationality, the broader rational choice model is penetrated 
throughout by the perspective of economic sociology (or sociological econ- 
omics, cf. Collins, 1986; Lewin, 1996; Solow, 1990) as an analysis of the social 
structure of economic behavior (Zafirovski and Levine, 1997). In particular, 
the perspective of the “economic sociology of the market’ (Boulding, 1970: 
153) is pertinent, by focusing on the social setting of rational choices in the 
market (Lie, 1997). Hence, identifying and specifying the relative effect of rel- 
evant multiple social variables in economic behavior, especially its market 
modes, is the task of an empirical economic sociology of rationality (Lie, 
1992). In the last section, an attempt is made at empirical evaluation of the 
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multivariate, micro-macro and comparative-historical model of rational 
choice outlined here vs the current rational choice model. 


Rational Choice (Mis)Specification of Purposes 


Current rational choice theory claims to have or to be a genuine and unique 
theory of purposive action. However, its typical mis-specification of the pur- 
poses or ends of social action implies a narrow and false teleology, apart from 
the shadow of doubt associated with social teleology generally. This fallacy 
is exposed below. The above preliminary definition of rational action implies 
no specification of the ends (or means) of it. They can be both economic and 
non-economic, utilitarian and non-utilitarian, egoistic and altruistic, private 
and social, and so on. The conception of rational action does not prejudge or 
prescribe the underlying teleology, namely the character of the purposes 
pursued. Because the necessary precondition for rational action or choice is 
the existence of an inherent link between ends and means, whatever they may 
be, if this link is perceived as such by the actor (ego) and/or others (alter-ego). 
This contrasts to the curious tendency of rational choice theory to define 
these purposes as a priori economic, utilitarian, egoistic and private, such as 
utility, profit or wealth optimization, rent-seeking, cost minimization, 
cost-benefit calculation and the like, and thus to restrict all of them to a single 
class. The underlying assumption of this procedure is that only such goals 
and the corresponding actions, means and choices are rational, and others 
non-rational or even irrational. 

Like the old utilitarianism, rational choice theory defines rational 
behavior as ¿pso facto rational choice in utilitarian terms, as economic ration- 
ality or instrumentally rational action. This is done by subsuming all the ends, 
reasons and motives of action to egoistic ones — that is, the pursuit of self- 
interest. Thereby, a particular form of rational choice is. conflated with 
rational choice as a whole. Conceptually, this procedure entails pan-utilitar- 
ianism or economic imperialism (ironically, the term was probably used for 
the first time, in a precautionary manner, by the economist Boulding [1969], 
but then approvingly by others; e.g. Stigler, 1984; Tullock, 1972) by expand- 
ing the economic principle of utility optimization to all social life. Ironically, 
this claim is not seen as plausible even by some neoclassical economists 
(Pareto, Walras, Marshall, Pigou), who limit the operation of this principle to 
the economic realm alone. Alternatively, it implies sociological reductionism, 
by dissolving all types of social action and rationality to a single type. 

“In this segment of the report we try to show that this approach to rational 
choice is logically flawed and empirically invalid. An argument is made for 
going ‘beyond optimizing’ utility (Slote, 1989) and so ‘beyond the [utilitarian] 
theory of Rational Choice’ (Gerrard, 1993: 52) to a ‘stronger and broader 
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notion of rationality than [utility] maximization’ (Bonmam, 1992: 224) or than 
‘satisficing’ with respect to utility as implied in the theory of bounded ration- 
ality. Unlike neoclassical economics or current rational choice theory in soci- 
ology based on it, sociological theory postulates a ‘broad model’ of rational 
choice (Olberg, 1995), that includes not just utilitarian but also non-utilitarian 
rationality. Hence, our basic premise is that rational choice is a rich and 
complex category transcending utilitarian rationality as just one of its ele- 
ments. By contrast, current rational choice theory in sociology relies on a 
narrow and rigid economic-utilitarian conception of rationality that is bor- 
rowed from neoclassical economics and then indiscriminately extended (as 
critiqued by Carruthers and Espeland, 1991). In this sense, sociological 
rational choice theory appears parasitic in relation to neoclassical economics 
rather than being an autonomous ‘emerging new paradigm’ (Hirsch, 1990: 
137-8) or a ‘nascent research program’ (Kiser and Hechter, 1991: 1-2). The 
latter procedure can be termed the ‘fallacy of misplaced abstractness’ or gen- 
erality, because it illegitimately equates the particularity of a component (utili- 
tarian rationality) with the universality of the whole (rationality as such). This 
involves gross simplifications, conflations, reductions and confusions in 
regard to the categories involved, particularly utilitarian and other types of 
rationality, as well as formal and substantive rationality, objective and subjec- 
tive rationality, immediate and long-term rationality, and so on. 

The principal differences between conventional rational choice theory 
and a more plausible rational choice theory are outlined as follows. The 
former assumes that (rational) choice is or should be only a narrow utilitarian 
choice, namely utility, profit or wealth maximization. The latter argues that 
choice can also be a non-utilitarian choice, the pursuit of objective functions 
or goals, such as as power, prestige, justice, religious happiness, ethical per- 
fection, ethnical identity, ideological purity or esthetical pleasure. A broader 
rational choice theory posits that the second type of rational choice is not 
reducible to the first, rejecting thus the typical reductionism of narrow 
rational choice theory that dissolves everything into utility (and egoism). No 
wonder, the utility function has become almost meaningless, covering every- 
thing and so nothing specifically. Even some rational choice theorists are 
unhappy with this situation, complaining that no empirical content has 
remained in the utility function ostensibly maximized by some nebulous 
homo economicus named Robinson Crusoe as ‘an imaginary product of liter- 
ary art, a mere conceptual construct which the “scholastic” manipulates’ 
(Weber, 1977: 99). Utility has thereby become a ‘convenient device, a math- 
ematical trick’ by virtue of treating rationality as maximizing or just pursu- 
ing utility (‘satisficing’). For it is implausible to ‘treat overall [rationality] as 
maximizing a utility function’ (Margolis, 1982: 14-16), through dissolution 
of all the variables involved into a perpetuum mobile of ‘overarching utility’ 
(as critiqued by Etzioni, 1990). 
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The basic assumption of utilitarian rational choice theory that actors are 
rational utility maximizers in their economic as well as social behavior — that 
is, in all their ‘behavioral capacities’ (Buchanan, 1991a: 39) ~ can also be 
treated as deprived of real content or ontological meaning. And to the extent 
that it is virtually impossible to demonstrate its empirical (in)adequacy (Lea, 
1994: 71-5), the conception of rationality as universal utility-optimizing 
behavior is but an ‘unfalsifiable tautology’ (Friedman, 1995: 7), an “almost 
empty principle’ (Popper, 1967: 145-6), which it might be futile even to crit- 
icize (cf. Boland, 1981). To be sure, some rational choice theorists have sensed 

this “danger of tautology’ (Miller, 1997: 1187), but their solution ‘belongs to 
the species of remedy which cures the disease by killing the patient’ (Keynes, 
1960: 324). As an illustration, some of them (Downs, 1957: 6; cf. also 
Buchanan and Tullock, 1962; for a critical commentary, cf. Friedman 1995: 
22-3) declare that to ‘to escape this pitfall, we focus our attention only upon 
the economic and political goals of each individual or group in our model’. 
The problem with such a focus is that it commits the fallacy of teleological 
mis-specification in that it dilutes all human purposes, including political 
ones, into utility-optimizing, profit-making, rent-seeking and related ‘ma- 
terialistic ends’ (as complained by Mueller, 1996: 346). As such, this solution 
to the spectre of tautology, by overstressing economic-utilitarian (‘thick’) 
rationality (as noted by Friedman, 1995: 22-3), is vulnerable to the same cri- 
tique as this latter, and thus dubious even for those rational choice theorists 
attentive to a broader (‘thin’) rationality. 

For instance, as to the observance of social norms, narrow rational choice 
theory assumes that this process is grounded on consistent cost-benefit calcu- 
lations by ‘rational egoists’ (as called by Hechter, 1990) or ‘optimizing 
automatons’ (as objected by Rosen, 1997). On the contrary; the broader 
version postulates a definite set of various factors or possibilities in this regard, 
of which the utilitarian is just one. “Pure disinterested respect’ for social norms 
can often be the principal motivation for normative conformity, in conjunc- 
tion with prestige that it breeds, ‘quite apart from the direct profit’ associated 
with this behavior (Bourdieu, 1988: 19-22). Actors do not always respect 
social norms and values because of utilitarian (‘rational’) considerations, as 
admitted even by some rational choice theorists (cf. Elster, 1989b, 1991), 
stressed by (neo)functionalists (e.g. Alexander, 1990; Barber, 1993; Parsons, 
1990), and reported by empirical research even in economics (e.g. Sethi and 
Somanathan, 1996). They also do so because of non-rational or irrational ones, 
as expressed in the internalization of norms as an autonomous process largely 
not contingent on profit-loss computations, despite the opposite assertions 
(Becker, 1991; Coleman, 1990). Such utilitarian considerations are of second- 
ary importance, since no utility or other extrinsic reinforcements are maxi- 
mized by the non-rational (non-utilitarian) decisions involving ‘consideration 
of internalized norms and values’ (Marini, 1992: 37). In general, social action 
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can be treated as guided by economic rationality as well as by normative con- 
siderations rather than either by the former as assumed by narrow rational 
choice theory (and, for that matter by dialectical materialism), or by the latter 
as posited by culturalist conceptions (as noticed by Olberg, 1995). 

No doubt, the common point of both narrow and broader versions of 
rational choice theory is the postulate of universality of rational choice in 
human society. But the differentia specifica or ‘comparative advantage’ of 
utilitarian rational choice theory, contrary to the assertions of its exponents, 
is not that it alone, unlike other sociological theories such as functionalism, 
assumes and allows rational choice in social behavior. Rather it is solely in 
that such a rational choice theory reduces this choice to its narrow utilitarian 
variant. To argue that rational choice is universal in society is not equivalent 
to saying, as rational choice theory does, that this choice is necessarily of such 
a limited character. And if one assumes, by applying the Elster charity prin- 
ciple of rationality, that utilitarian choice is ubiquitous in social life, the same 
can be posited for social values and norms defining and expressing the ‘pat- 
terned principles of these choices’ (Barber, 1993: 359). 

Furthermore, utilitarian or instrumental rationality, Weber’s (1968: 24-5) 
Zweckrationalitát can be influenced or overruled by non-utilitarian ration- 
ality, that is, the ‘idealistic rationality of absolute values’ (Alexander, 1990: 
345) or Weber's (1968: 25-6) value rationality (Wertrationalitát) as a distinct 
type of rational choice not reducible to the first type. This is because, given 
the existence of the social and historical factors of value formation, in a socio- 
logical analysis human values cannot plausibly be regarded as ‘ordered utili- 
ties’ (Willer, 1992: 57-9), or market prices. In a curious historical episode 
from the traditional USA reported by a study (Zelizer, 1992: 297), life insur- 
ance threatened the sanctity of life by pricing it. In the earlier part of the 19th 
Century, the American public was not ready to commercialize death. Life 
insurance was rejected as sacrilegious enterprise.” However, rational choice 
theorists are prone to extend market reasoning even when coping with the 
monetary (non)valuation of life and death, stating that “when the probability 
[of death] is sufficiently high, no price [premium] is sufficient for the risk to 
be undertaken. High risks do not have monetary equivalent” (Arrow, 1997: 
759). This reasoning thus seems to capture the tree but not the whole forest, 
namely that life and death as instances of “invaluable goods” (Arrow, 1997) 
that occupy an ‘incommensurable realm’ (Zelizer, 1992: 297),16 also have no 
such monetary values. 

The usual rational choice reduction of political action to economic action 
— for instance, power to wealth, democracy to market competition, electoral 
processes to business cycles and the like — is equally inadmissible. Because by 
involving coercion or conflict, in contrast to economic relationships in a 
market economy as presumably voluntary ones, power and other political 
relations pertain to the level of action within the province of a distinct social 
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theory, and so are not reducible to the rational choice theory level (Munch, 
1992: 139-41). However, rational choice theory ‘makes inflated use of posted 
utility functions as a mathematical cure-all while ignoring conflicts among 
groups and individuals with different resources” (Collins, 1986: 1345). This 
non-reducibility of political power and conflicts to wealth or economic 
power is justified at least by the fact that the former is hierarchical and quali- 
tative, and the latter linear and quantitative (Parsons, 1951: 125-6). Hence, 
power and generally the political process tends to be ‘preeminently one of 
noneconomic [character]’ (Curtis, 1986: 180), although wealth or capital can 
be an ‘important political tool’. In this connection, even some rational choice 
theorists concede that market power or wealth is distinct from political 
power, albeit this latter can be achieved inter alia by the former (Coleman 
and Babinec, 1986: 281-3). In retrospect, this distinction was classically estab- 
lished by Weber (1968: 939-41) who differentiated ‘domination by virtue of 
authority’ or political power as an autonomous phenomenon relative to 
‘domination by virtue of the constellation of interests’ or market-economic 
power, including its monopolistic forms. 

However, most of today’s rational choice theorists are prone to dissolve 
political power and all social actions, values and goals into mere utilitarian- 
economic categories. This approach is exemplified by the reduction of altru- 
ism and so value-rational action to an inverted form of egoism and 
instrumentally rational action (e.g. Becker, 1991; Coleman, 1990; Raub and 
Voss, 1990). In other words, most rational choice theorists tend to ‘ferret out 
self-interest in altruistic guise’ (Granovetter, 1992: 234), as if altruism ‘were 
a homogeneous commodity indifferently produced either by being friendly 
to your suppliers or by posthumously endowing scholarship’ (as objected to 
Becker by Dore, 1992: 171). However, treating altruistic behavior as being 
propelled by self-interested motives amounts to a self-contained or rather 
self-defeating explanation (as noted by Olberg, 1995). As some critiques 
(Rose-Ackerman, 1996: 713) object, in such explanations, ‘“altruists” are on 
such a high plane that they give nothing. It seems strange to label such people 
altruists. They look like free riders [i.e. egoists]. No wonder, such a reduc- 
tion of altruism to egoism has been suspected by other rational choice soci- 
ologists and economists (Elster, 1989a; Frey, 1997b; Kreps, 1997; Margolis, 
1982; Opp, 1989). On this account, one may even suggest that an adequate 
rational choice theory in sociology can be built only by transcending the 
stringency of the ‘assumptions of the economic approach’ (Willer, 1992: 
49-50). Thus, the narrow utilitarian conception of rational choice based on 
such assumptions is to be substituted by a broader one allowing utilitarian as 
well as non-utilitarian rationality. As some behaviorist cum rational choice 
sociologists reluctantly admit, ‘social life is never wholly utilitarian’, and 
people do not ‘in fact maximize their utilities’ through consistent and precise 
cost-benefit calculations (Homans, 1990: 77-81): 
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Therefore, since “rational choice” can involve not just purely utilitarian 
ends, such as utility, profit or wealth, but also the social, social action is 
rational if ‘it aims not only at economic goals but also at sociability, approval, 
status, and power” (Granovetter, 1985: 509-10). It is a fundamental fallacy of 
modern rational choice theory to subsume all these ends of action to just one 
type (the economic), through specious reasoning that makes the latter osten- 
sibly universal but theoretically meaningless and empirically useless (as 
stressed by Knoke, 1988). In doing so, it grossly overlooks the fact that not 
only material interests but also the ideal may constitute the basis of rational 
social action, including economic action, as classically demonstrated by 
Weber (cf. Weber, 1968: 202-3). Moreover, to the extent that they underlie 
these ideal, non-utilitarian interests, even sentiments (Pareto's “residues”) or 
affective states can be conducive not only to non-rational actions (as Pareto 
and Weber thought). They can also to some extent lead to rational action in 
the broadest sense of an intrinsic link of ends and means (on the relationship 
of emotions to rationality, cf. Barbalet, 1992; Kemper, 1987; Scheff, 1992; 
Smelser, 1998). Although here ends are non-utilitarian or non-economic as in 
cases of, say, ‘libidinal’ motivations (as called by Goodwin, 1997), such 
behaviors are not necessarily irrational or less rational than those driven by 
utility, profit and generally materialistic objectives (as also stressed by Gra- 
novetter, 1992: 234). This is simply because “there may be rational conduct 
even in the absence of rational motive” (Schumpeter, 1949: 91). In general, 
what Weber (1968: 25-6) called affectual actions can exemplify “psychological 
ambivalence’ in a Freudian sense (for a recent discussion, cf. Smelser, 1998) 
and to some degree ‘sociological ambivalence’ — though Merton (1976) dis- 
tinguishes the two — rather than consistency and utilitarian rationality, that 
is, consistent and precise utility—disutility calculations. 

In this context, Weber's (1968: 26-7) is a fluid distinction between value- 
rational action-driven by ideal interests, such as religious) political, ethical or 
ideological values, and affectual action prompted by emotions. And so is 
Pareto's (1963: 75-9) distinction between logical and non-logical actions 
caused by interests and residues respectively. This holds true of the distinc- 
tion between value-rational action and instrumentally rational social action 
seen in turn as motivated by material interests. Therefore, these interests by 
no means exhaust the motive factors of rational social action, including its 
economic modes. This implies that economic rationality and the economic 
system is far from being ‘self-referential’ (Luhmann, 1995) vis-a-vis ration- 
ality and the social system as a whole. Rather utilitarian or economic choice 
is just a subcategory of rational choice that can be also a social or non-econ- 
omic one. Not all rational social actions can be reduced to economic actions 
or principles, as Weber (1968: 339-41) has classically argued by attributing an 
essentially autonomous logic and constitution to the former relative to the 
latter (cf. also Blau, 1993; Yeager, 1997). In retrospect, this reduction has been 
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Table 3 Rationality Types and the Nature of Purpose 


Purpose Rationality 

Economic: utility, profit or money Utilitarian: instrumentally rational 
action (Zweckrationalitát) 

Social: power, prestige, salvation Non-utilitarian: value-rational 

or equity action (Wertrationalitát) 

Real or imputed reasons by the observer Objective, universal 

“Good reasons’ from the actor's perspectives Subjective, local 

Optimizing purposes (economic or other) Perfect, unlimited 

Attaining purposes (‘satisficing’) Imperfect, bounded 

Quantitative or calculative Formal-procedural 

Qualitative or transcendental Substantive 

Imposed on the actor by someone else, Dictatorial, rigid 


e.g. the imperative of utility-optimizing 
or revolutionary praxis or system survival 


decreed by the theorist 

Chosen by the actor via deliberation - Free, flexible 

Purposes of Robinson Crusoes in a state Hobbesian: unrestrained egoism or 
of nature universal war . 
Purposes in a state of society acting as a Institutional, constitutional, 
constraint on individual actions constrained 


viewed with suspicion not only by anti-utilitarian classical sociologists 
(except, say, Spencer), but also by many (neo)classical and contemporary 
economists, from Mill and Jevons and Walras to Pareto and Marshall to 
Schumpeter and Keynes (see discussion in Zafirovski and Levine, 1997). 
Notwithstanding, this reduction is typically performed by “imperialistic 
economists’ (as called by Collins, 1986) attempting to expand the economic 
approach to all social science as well as by their ‘fellow travelers’ in socio- 
logical rational choice theory. The above considerations yield the following 
multiple typology of rationality on the basis of the character of the purpose 
or teleology involved shown by Table 3. 


Single Utilitarian Rationality vs Multiple Rationalities 


Table 3 suggests the existence of multiple rationalities rather than a single 
utilitarian or other rationality. Generally, rationality can express itself in 
various categories. One is ‘free behavior or the choice of a specific object’, 
involving deliberation and decision. Others include definite actions with 
specific properties (e.g. discrimination), and reasoning and conceptualizing 
(Tonnies, 1955: 140). Whatever the category, however, rationality in general 
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is permeated by intention and purpose — rational action is intentional or pur- 
posive action, regardless of the nature of the intention or purpose, utilitarian 
or not. Economic rationality and/or utilitarian choice can be subsumed under 
the first category. But, contrary to the claims of rational choice theory, it does 
not exhaust that category. For rational choice can refer not only to economic 
objects or variables, for instance commodities, wealth, profit or utility, but 
also to non-economic ones, such as prestige or power, and deliberation or 
decision-making is the hallmark of rationality as such, not just of its econ- 
omic form. 

Similarly, instrumentally rational sol action aiming to attain the actor's 
‘rationally pursued and calculated ends”, above all material interests, is coter- 
minous with utilitarian rational choice as utility-optimizing behavior or 
cost-benefit calculation. However, this is not the case of value-rational 
action, for it involves the pursuit of ideal interests, including ethic, political- 
ideological, esthetic or religious ones, for their own sake, regardless of its 
prospects of success as measured in utility or gain. As such, this action mode 
cannot be reduced to the instrumental-utilitarian or treated as non- 
rational/irrational. This exposes the fault of the narrow rational choice theory 
that routinely performs such reductions — as exemplified by seeing social 
motivation (altruism) as an inverted form of private one (egoism) — and places 
this action mode outside of the rational. In doing so, rational choice theory 
is oblivious of the moment that ideal interests and values generally can only 
by a “tortuous logic” (as called by Knoke, 1988) be dissolved into material 
ones, as some of its more moderate adherents admit (Boudon, 1982; Elster, 
1989a; Frey, 1997b; Margolis, 1982; Opp, 1989). So is it inattentive to the 
possibility that utilitarian rationality or instrumental action may be just a 
means, an intermediate stage and an effect of non-utilitarian rationality or 
value-rational action? This possibility was classically demonstrated by Weber 
in his analysis — in Protestant Ethic and elsewhere — of the ‘elective affinity’ 
between capitalist rationality and certain religious and other ideal values, in 
which the former was only an instrument or intermediate goal to the latter 
as the ultimate ends. Hence all social action cannot be subsumed under 
‘rational, utilitarian, individualistic’ action, for the latter, as ‘only one of its 
types’, is unable to do justice to its ‘essential value/normative’ and other non- 
utilitarian components (Barber, 1993: 15). 

Such utilitarian reductionism also overlooks the evident fact, underlined . 
even by many (neo)classical economists, that not just social action as a whole, 
but also economic action cannot be fully explained by resorting to the deus 
ex machina of consumer utility or producer profit optimization. Moreover, 
as Simmel, Weber, Durkheim and others have shown, economic action itself 
can be guided not only by utilitarian rationality (Zweckrationalitat), but also 
by ideal interests (Wertrationalitát), traditions, customs and practices (tra- 
ditional action), and by sentiments and emotions (affectual action). Even 
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some economists (e.g. Baxter, 1993; Caldwell, 1997; Frank, 1996; Gerrard, 
1993; Thaler, 1994) would allow for such a wide range of possibilities for 
economic action. Far from being universal even within the economic realm, 
let alone society as a whole, rational choice in the economic-utilitarian sense 
seems limited to what Weber (1968: 69) called the domain of entrepreneurial 
or “managerial action”, and only secondarily to consumer behavior largely 
driven by economically non-rational considerations such as status, as Veblen 
and others have shown (cf. Bagwell and Bernheim, 1996; Bakshi and Chen, 
1996; Frank, 1985; Kemper and Collins, 1990; Podolny, 1993). Then, this 
economically rational choice can be influenced or overridden by non-econ- 
omic choices — pursuing power, prestige, equity or religious salvation, for 
example, rather or more than profit or utility (Hechter, 1992) — that are no 
less rational from the viewpoint of the actor. If the latter are sought, they can 
represent just the means of the former, not vice versa as assumed by rational 
choice theory or utilitarianism. This indicates that it is not sufficient to auto- 
matically transfer the economic principle of rationality qua the ‘pursuit of 
individual self-interest’, that presumably operates in the economic system, to 
the total social system (as remarked by Schneider, 1994: 180). Of course, such 
insufficiency has been denied by both rational choice theory’s exporters from 
economics, relying in the rule caveat emptor, and by somewhat ‘seduced’ (as 
noted by Hirsch et al., 1990; cf. also Baron and Hannan, 1994) sociological 
importers who run the risk of becoming ‘second-rate economists’ (Ritzer, 
1990). However, even some economists lament that it is not just that rational 
choice 


.… tools don’t apply very well outside of economics [but] they don’t apply very 
well inside economics either [and] do not have much predictive and explana- 
tory power even in economics.. You cannot first ignore the enormous impact of 
sociological factors in economics and think that you have succeeded with the 
economic analysis, and then try to apply this narrow economic analysis outside 
the field of economics. (Sen, 1990: 264-6) 


The conception of rationality as advanced or borrowed from neoclassi- 
cal economics by sociological rational choice theory can be denoted as cal- 
culative rationality. This rationality is based on definite ordering rules or 
normative prescriptions for consistent optimization of an objectively well- 
defined function or purpose, such as utility (consumers) or profit (produc- 
ers). Such a conception — just as the orthodox historical materialism — implies 
the idea of objective or universal rationality (as objected by Turner, 1991: 
191). As such, it overlooks the possibility of non-utilitarian or non-economic 
rationalities in which purposes other than utility or profit are defined and 
pursued. It also neglects subjective, bounded or ‘reason-giving’ rationality. 
This latter implies that the ‘good reasons’ justifying subjectively the prefer- 
ences or choices can, just as the ‘objectively’ consistent ordering (e.g. transi- 
tivity) of alternatives, define rational action (Frohock, 1987:125-6). In this 
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sense, an action that is not oriented toward economic ends can still be rational 
if the actor pursues — and perceives as rational — other, non-economic goals, 
for instance power, status or salvation, by efficient means. In a sense, this may 
be the case even when the actor merely postulates subjectively ‘good reasons’ 
and other non-objective ‘functions’ for engaging in a given course of action. 
However, this path of good reasons — for good as well as bad deeds — can in 
the limiting case degenerate into Pareto’s derivations, Marx's false con- 
sciousness, Freud's rationalizations, or Mannheim's ideologies (as noted by 
Wrong, 1979: 102-3). Thereby, such subjective reasons become effectively 
‘bad reasons”, a possibility sometimes underestimated (e.g. Boudon, 1989). 
Every action can thus be characterized as “rational” from the viewpoint of the 
actor. Given the positive connotation of “rational” in both social theory and 
social “praxis”, this would amount to exoneration of those actions that are 
perceived as non-rational or irrational from the standpoint other than that of 
the subject. For example, following the logic of “good reasons” and generally 
of rational choice theory even, say, Hitler’s behavior can be denoted ‘rational’ 
(as objected by Strauss, 196317), if the underlying “engines of action’ are ulti- 
mately ‘discovered’ by the analyst, for presumably some behavior seems 
irrational only because of failure of such a discovery (as argued by Coleman, 
1990: 13-19). 

In modern economics, the idea of objective and universal rationality 
leads to another reduction. This is the reduction of rationality and economic 
rationality in particular to mere consistency, above all the transitive ordering 
of preferences or alternatives within a feasibility set according to ‘objective’ 
rules (Anand, 1993; Arrow, 1997; Hey, 1993). This implies illegitimate dis- 
solution of substantive or social rationality, concerned with attaining definite 
social ends or values, to formal or procedural rationality, oriented to the right 
ordering of choices or ‘mental accounting’ following given rules (Thaler, 
1994: 26-8). This accounting approach to rationality is too narrow, to the 
extent that it applies to consistency or transitivity in ordering utilitarian 
preferences or purposes alone. On the other hand, it is almost trivial and 
useless if applied to ordering any preferences or ends, since it thus amounts 
to a deus ex machina explaining everything but nothing specifically. In 
general, consistency, including transitivity, is not necessarily isomorphic with 
rationality in the sense of an intrinsic means—ends nexus. For one can be con- 
sistent in non-rational, just as in rational, behavior, such as irrational value 
(or belief) formation — and even in creation and maintenance of ‘irrational 
institutions’ (Sjéstrand, 1993) — as some of the exponents of the conception 
of rationality qua consistency/transitivity concede (cf. Arrow, 1990, 1997). 
This effectively destroys any stable equation of rationality and consistency 
as such. So we may need a more adequate concept of rationality than consis- 
tency and maximization (Bonmam, 1992: 224). Such a notion will include 
consistency in utility optimization or utilitarian ‘rationality as its special case, 
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alongside consistency in pursuing non-economic purposes or non-utilitarian 
rationality. The definition of rational choice as consistency or transitivity in 
choice among alternatives is not just theoretically dubious, but also empiri- 
cally inadequate as indicated by the evidence that actors are far from having 
consistent or transitive preferences. Thus some experimental studies 
(Tversky, in Rabin, 1997: 2045) report that “in contrast to the classical theory 
that assumes consistent preferences . . . people often do not have well-defined 
values, and their choices are commonly constructed, not merely revealed, in 
the elicitation process’. In turn, such findings raise the question: ‘If different 
elicitation procedures produce different orderings of options, how can 
preferences and values be defined? And in what sense do they exist?’ 
(Tversky et al., 1988: 383). 

If the prevailing narrow conception of rational choice, including its 
game-theoretic versions positing strategic rather than parametric rationality, 
evinces an individualistic and utilitarian bias, this to some degree ceteris 
paribus applies to the theory of bounded rationality. The latter rejects opti- 
mizing in favor of satisficing, but this is a minor difference to the extent that 
it still retains utility as the only objective objection or purpose to be attained. 
Thereby, it commits the same mis-specification of purposes as the conception 
of ‘unlimited’ rationality to which presumably it is a corrective. A useful anti- 
dote to this bias found in all these varieties of utilitarian rational choice theory 
can be more holistic conception of rationality. This latter stresses the social 
factors of individual actions, such as the social practices, institutions and 
norms defining the ends and means, and thus separating good from bad 
reasons, of those actions. In this sense, these factors can, by virtue of allow- 
ing or restricting individual choices, be deemed the conditions for rationality, 
including economic rationality, rather than mere collections or combined 
outcomes of those choices. Some of the alternatives (cf. Frohock, 1987: 
146-50) to the atomistic conception of rationality — bounded or good ‘reason- 
giving’ rationality - may approach this desideratum of holism, but because 
of their higher affinity with formal or reasoning rationality than with a sub- 
stantive or social one (as distinguished by Fararo, 1989), they seem perhaps 
less holistic than hoped. 

Rational choice theorists reduce not just rational action but even the 
whole range of social action to utilitarian rationality. Thus besides value- 
rational action, emotional, traditional and other ‘non-logical’ social actions are 
routinely diluted into instrumentally rational action, a procedure that was 
rejected by Weber as well as Pareto on whom and generally neoclassical econ- 
omics these theorists like to ‘ground’ their theory. For example, rational choice 
theory obviates the possibility that beliefs, emotions and other irrational 
forces can underlie many individual and collective actions, which conse- 
quently take into account ‘few if any of the possible outcomes, and few or 
none of the consequences’ (Scheff, 1992: 102). This possibility is exemplified 
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by the individual's emotional choices of economic and non-economic objects, 
for example commodities, spouses or values, and by collective sentiments, 
such as stock market panics, national euphoria, power and status struggles, 
class resentment, revolutions or wars (as reported by Barbalet, 1992; Kemper, 
1987). Hence, rational choice theory misconstrues emotional action as a dis- 
tinct type of social action that is not reducible to any other. The same can be 
said of its reductionist status of traditional vis-a-vis instrumental action. The 
entire approach is dubious since social actions represent, in varying ratios, 
admixtures of “rational calculation, moral commitments or [traditional] values, 
emotional dispositions, and fear of force” (Barber, 1993: 24). 

Also, the narrow utilitarian conception reduces rational choice to maxi- 
mizing — or satisficing with respect to — a single-value utility function by an 
actor endowed with perfect deliberation capacities as well as full and 
unlimited information and foresight. (This latter does not apply to satisfic- 
ing or rationality bounded by informational and cognitive constraints.) By 
contrast, a broader and more plausible concept of rational choice may also 
incorporate in economic terms non-utility functions or purposes, for example 
power and status (Burke, 1997; Kemper and Collins, 1990), ‘reciprocal’ social 
values such as altruism and justice (Babcock and Loewenstein, 1997; 
Camerer, 1997), even “envy, guilt, rage, honor, sympathy, love” (Frank, 1990: 
61; see also Posner, 1997) and generally intrinsic motivations (Frey, 1997b; 
Kreps, 1997), in conjunction with extrinsic, economic incentives. It can also 
include elements such as imperfect deliberation abilities and bounded infor- 
mation, that in turn hinge upon social variables like institutions, norms and 
habits (Camic, 1986; Hodgson, 1993). 

At this juncture, as a presumed solution to the impasse of the theory of 
perfect, unlimited rationality, the behavioral theory of bounded rationality as 
formulated by Simon et al. (for most recent ramifications, cf. Berk et al., 1996; 
Conlisk, 1996; Myagkov and Plott, 1997) does not seem to fare much better 
because of its psychological bias (as noted by Grafstein, 1992; Hodgson, 
1993), alongside its utilitarian underpinnings. As such, it seems inadequate in 
terms of the definition of rationality and its social prerequisites. First, just as 
rational choice theory in the strict sense, it operates with the concept of utili- 
tarian rationality by retaining the utility function, albeit assuming satisficing 
rather than maximizing with respect to this function. Second, it centers on 
individual variables, such as the decision-making of the individual actor and 
her or his cognitive (in)abilities rather than on the social context, the ‘social 
framing of individual choice through culturally acquired meanings and 
norms’ (Hodgson, 1993: 45-8). As a conception of utilitarian rationality — 
regardless of the procedure postulated (satisficing) — the theory of bounded 
rationality cannot constitute a real sociological alternative to the conventional 
rational choice theory, as many economists, sociologists and psychologists 
have hoped (e.g. Baxter, 1993; Boudon, 1981; Frank, 1990; Gerrard, 1993; 
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Myagkov and Plott, 1997; Slote, 1989; Thaler, 1994). For the key issue is what 
purposes, utility or/and others, actors are assumed to pursue not how — opti- 
mize or satisfice with respect to these purposes. What is at stake, from a socio- 
logical perspective, is also the problem of the social rather than the 
psychological boundaries to rationality. 


The Scope of Utilitarian Rational Choice 


Rationality qua utilitarian choice is more sensible to be confined to the 
domain of the market as the presumed ‘archetype of all rational social action’ 
(Weber, 1968: 635) or of the economy rather than extended beyond that 
domain to all social life.18 Moreover, as a complex set of social “consociations”, 
especially power constellations, the market constitutes a sociological as well 
as an economic category — that is, a social system, structure or order (Barber, 
1993; Lie, 1997; Podolny and Baron, 1997; Podolny, 1993; Swedberg, 1994) 
and an efficient mechanism for exchange and resource allocation. Its expla- 
nation thus necessitates, besides a purely economic theory of the market, an 
economic sociology (or socioeconomics; on its relations to rational choice 
theory, cf. Zafirovski, 1998a) coping with the social conditions of the market 
and of the economy as a whole. In this context, the proposals for such a socio- 
logical perspective on the market economy seem more sensible than the 
opposite for an economic approach to all human behavior or an overarching 
rational choice theory. These latter proposals often attempt to obviate or 
avoid fulfilling the first task and to that extent hardly legitimate in the 
epistemological sense. | 

This displays the falsity of the grand pretensions of economic imperial- 
ism that avoids resolving the major issue of understanding the social setting 
of the economy, by posing as an “ultimate” explanation of the social, non- 
economic realm. That this approach has often proven to be insufficient, by 
` ignoring this social context, even when applied to the economy itself does not 
deter its economic exporters and their fellow sociological travelers to expand 
it to the whole social space. Thereby, the order of priority has been cleverly 
reversed or compounded. But even if, ever, this imperialism fully accounts 
for the operation of the economic system, that does not guarantee its superior 
explanatory power vis-a-vis the social system. Neglecting that the economic 
system is just a subsystem of the social system, rational choice theory — and 
for that matter historical materialism — treats the latter as an outcome or an 
epiphenomenon of the former. No wonder, based on the rigid hypothesis that 
social actors are rational maximizers of utility, rational choice theory gener- 
ates pseudo-explanations (Olberg, 1995), ex post utilitarian reconstructions 
(Turner, 1991), derivations or rationalizations. In retrospect, not only soci- 
ology and other social science but even economics itself can suffer from such 
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imperialist tendencies because “economic imperialism carries its own dangers: 
persistent anomalies in the realm of politics [society] threaten the validity of 
economic theory overall’ (Miller, 1997: 1181).1? 

The rational choice reduction of rationality to economic rationality 
implies a confusion between the classical distinction — found in Weber, 
Simmel, Tónnies, Marx and Durkheim (on Durkheim, cf. Fararo, 1989) — 
between formal rationality as calculation, accounting or deliberation (reason- 
ing) and substantive rationality as based on social values and non-economic 
goals. By dissolving the latter into the former, rational choice theory over- 
looks the possibility for divergence between procedural rationality or 
rationalism and substantive or social rationality, as well as between objective 
and subjective, unlimited and bounded rationality. In a first approximation, 
formal rationality can be seen as coterminous with instrumental rationality, 
and substantive rationality with value rationality. Then the confusion 
between formal and substantive rationality reflects that between instrumental 
and value rationality. In doing so, rational choice theorists seem unaware of 
the likelihood that formal or instrumental rationality can be just an instru- 
ment or an intermediary or a consequence of substantial or value rationality, 
as when profit-making is just a means of seeking religious grace, status, power 
or justice (for a further discussion, cf. Zafirovski, forthcoming). Instead, they 
are prone to reduce the latter rationality to the former, or alternatively to treat 
it, as well as bounded rationality, as ‘irrationality’ (as protested by Simon, 
1982). 

As some of rational choice theorists concede (Boudon, 1982; Elster, 
1989a), such a restrictive conception of rationality as eo ipso utility optimiz- 
ing or economic efficiency ignores the connexion of the latter with social con- 
ditions, including institutional patterns, moral standards and other social rule 
systems (Burns, 1990). That economic rationality can be linked and even sub- 
ordinated to social, non-economic rationality — for instance, instrumental to 
value rationality and formal to substantive rationality — is routinely over- 
looked by most rational choice theorists. In particular, they fail to grasp the 
possibility that economic ends or motives may be just intermediary steps to 
other more distant and profound ends of a non-economic character. More- 
over, there is a ‘general failure’ in current rational choice theory, just as in 
modern neoclassical economics, to ‘consider the intertwining of economic 
and non-economic motives’ (Granovetter, 1992: 233), and thus between 
(utilitarian) rationality and non-rationality, especially ambivalence in a neo- 
Freudian sense (Smelser, 1998: 4-6). However, as Weber and others have 
shown, the instrumental rationality (the profit-making) of the Protestant 
entrepreneurs was solely an intermediate phase of value rationality (attaining 
religious salvation) as the ultimate or transcendent orientation, as also 
stressed by Parsons (1940, 1990) and others (Alexander, 1990; Martinelli and 
Smelser, 1990; Parsons and Smelser, 1965; Smelser and Swedberg, 1994). 
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Moreover, recent studies report functionally equivalent orientations among 
modern (conservative) Protestants, for whom the “goal of material gain is 
subordinated to many cultural perspectives [and who] share anti-materialist 
orientations with diverse [religious] groups” (Darnell and Sherkat, 1997: 314). 
Such a relationship between utilitarian and other goals implies that “perceiv- 
ing gain not as an end in itself which is useful or pleasurable but strictly as a 
means to other ends can lead to promoting one's own gain-seeking to ends 
and purposes which transcend economic and materialistic aspirations’ 
(Danner, 1996: 57). In general, the relationship between economic and social 
rationality can take the form of one between immediate utilitarian goals to 
ultimate non-utilitarian ends or values, so the former can be treated.as “per- 
forming a function similar to means” of the latter (Alexander, 1982: 72-4). 
Relatedly, the pursuit of gain and other utilitarian goals can be sociocultur- 
ally constrained, as implied in that “excessive gain-seeking is kept under 
control for most people most of the time by the fact of its social nature” 
(Danner, 1996: 56-7). For instance, utilitarian pursuits such as ‘“truck, bar- 
tering and exchanging” were originally seen as a destructive passions in 
medieval Europe” (Granovetter and Swedberg, 1992: 7; see also Dore, 1992; 
Hirschman, 1977; Polanyi, 1944; Tullock, 1972), rather than what economists 
and rational choice sociologists see as social universals and even ingrained 
propensities representing “human nature”. 

As hinted before, these fallacies of the classical, utilitarian conception of 
rational choice are not likely to be redressed, however, by the theory of 
bounded rationality or satisficing. Being an “undersocialized” conception of 
rationality, just as the former, the latter can hardly constitute a genuine socio- 
logical alternative in this regard. So the enthusiasm of many sociologists and 
other social scientists for it seems unfounded, even though conventional 
rational choice theory can be deemed incomplete in relation to its bounded- 
rationality alternative. The latter posits that social actors cannot be efficient 
processors of information because of their limited cognitive capacities, as 
indicated by “systematic judgmental errors” that generate action courses 
flagrantly negating the predictions of the rational choice model. This model 
is thus oblivious of the fact that human actors are ‘creatures not only of 
reason but also of passion’ (Frank, 1990: 54-5). However, the behavior result- 
ing from the cognitive and other psychological limitations that prevent a per- 
fectly rational choice in utilitarian terms cannot be properly termed 
“irrational behavior with regret” (Frank, 1990: 84; see also Thaler, 1994). 
Although oftentimes “people regret choices already made or make short- 
sighted choices’ (Kelman, 1997: 2050), this does not necessarily imply 
irrational, but rather rational, behavior in broader, non-utilitarian terms. The 
notion of ‘irrational behavior with regret’ may not be quite adequate from a 
sociological viewpoint particularly by its overemphasis on the psychological 
limitations — in conjunction with the economic, for instance income, wealth 
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and other resources (Becker, 1993b)2 — on rational action at the expense of 
the social. For one thing, “sociological influences deeply affect the psychol- 
ogy underlying economic [and social] behavior’ (Lewin, 1996: 1294-5),21 so 
the argument that ‘all economics involves psychology’ (Babcock and Lowen- 
stein, 1997: 124) is hardly a plausible excuse to overlook these influences or 
relegate them as extraneous intrusions to a ‘residual category’ (2s complained 
by Fararo, 1993; see also Mueller, 1979; Sachs and Warner, 1997). In addition, 
labeling as ‘irrational behavior with regret’ certain sociologically rational 
behaviors perpetuates the perennial fallacy of rational choice theory to treat 
any action that is not utilitarian or economic as non-rational or irrational. 
And ironically, such a treatment violates the very spirit of the theory of 
bounded rationality. For since the latter theory is based on the premise of 
cognitive limitations, this ‘irrational behavior regret’ is, in fact, some kind of 
rationality though of a non-utilitarian, especially non-optimizing type (‘satis- 
ficing”), as implied in the objection that ‘what Becker calls “irrationality” [is] 
“bounded rationality” here’ (Simon, 1982: 445). 

In addition to generally minimizing non-utilitarian or non-economic 
goals, rational choice theory fails to envision that social actors can pursue 
such goals, ranging from power and status to religious salvation and ethical 
punctuality, that are inconsistent with utility or profit optimization (as partly 
conceded by Hechter, 1992). In methodological terms, such inconsistency 
and even conflict between utilitarian and non-utilitarian purposes display the 
futility of subsuming all human purposes under an overarching, mono-utility 
function (in the manner of Becker and others) that thus contains literally 
everything ‘under the sun’ and thus, in fact, nothing definite (as objected by 
Etzioni, 1990; Friedman, 1995; Knoke, 1988; Margolis, 1982). For example, 
seeking profit or money-making can be drastically inconsistent and contra- 
dictory with the pursuit of power, status, as well as morality, religious faith, 
artistic pleasure, ideological purity and so forth. This is shown by, for 
example, the dilemma, faced by members of certain social strata, of being a 
public official (including the US president or Canada’s prime minister) with 
a relatively modest income but high political power vs a private business 
executive with opposite features. The run for American presidency and other 
political offices of the various Fords, Rockefellers, Perots or Forbes exem- 
plifies this tension between pursuing wealth and political power as well as 
social distinction, justice, morality, public purposes and so on — unless one 
asserts that, say, Perot or Forbes want to be presidents just to increase their 
incomes, that is to become richer. (This grotesque assertion is clearly implied 
in rational choice theory’s portrayal of all political actors, including presi- 
dents and prime ministers, as homo economicus’s descendants and incarna- 
tions.) If the amount of their money would simply unambigucusly determine 
the level of their power or social status, as implied by the hypothesis of an 
all-embracing utility function, these billionaires would not have engaged in 
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activities that in fact diminish their wealth or income stream, for example by 
the differential between the annual salary of Perot or Forbes as presidents and 
their previous income as businessmen. In retrospect, the contradiction 
between seeking wealth and social status through irrational destruction of 
that wealth (conspicuous, invidious, ostensive consumption) was classically 
demonstrated by Veblen (1899) and others, and so was that between attain- 
ing political domination and wealth accumulation by Weber (1968). So, to say 
that in both cases all these simply maximize “utility”, as done by rational 
choice sociologists and economists, is to confuse rather than to solve the 
issue. Relatedly, such conflicts can also be observed between attaining egois- 
tic and altruistic ends, as altruism is not but a disguise or inversion of egoism 
as rational choice theorists seem to think (as objected by Rose-Ackerman, 
1996). A “pure” altruist seeks different purposes and thus experiences a differ- 
ent type of reward (or “utility”, if you will) than does a “selfish, reckless 
monad’ (Frank’s term, cf. Frank, 1996; see also Sen, 1985) from rational 
choice models. For example, making and spending income for one’s own pur- 
poses only and giving it away to others — and, say, eventually becoming des- 
titute or homeless — are not the same types of conduct, with the same type of 
‘satisfaction’ and outcomes to be subsumed under some utility-optimizing 
behavior. If they were but specific facets of utility optimization, then people 
would optimize their ‘utility’ by whatever they do and whatever they are. 
For instance, in terms of an overarching utility function, a self-centered mil- 
lionaire and an altruistic homeless person would have the same level of 
‘utility’, because presumably both have exercised ‘free, rational choice’ (as 
implied by Quigley, 1996) and because the content of their utility functions 
does not matter, namely the money income of the millionaire vs the ‘psychic 
income’ of the homeless. Simply, if one follows this rational choice logic (‘tor- 
tuous logic’, would add Knoke, 1988) both the millionaire and the homeless 
and, for that matter, both the egoist and the altruist are ‘utility optimizers’ 
and thus ‘rational’. 

Hence, there is general trade-off between realization of utilitarian and 
non-utilitarian, economic and non-economic ends, rather than relations of 
addition: realizing one class of ends, for example becoming a president, priest, 
teacher or homeless, does not simply add up to but prevents realizing another 
class, namely becoming a billionaire. In terms of economics, there are oppor- 
tunity costs involved, that is forgone alternatives (Davenport, 1964), as the 
result of the attainment of ‘given ends’ (Robbins, 1952: 145), utilitarian or 
non-utilitarian ones. Alas, the all-encompassing utility function, assuming 
Bastiat-like (Bastiat, 1860) ‘natural’ harmonies between these different classes 
of ends, just as between ‘private vices’ and ‘public virtues’, flagrantly self- 
denies the venerable concept of opportunity costs, that is otherwise applied 
to other economic and social phenomena (cf. Becker, 1976). Hence it seems 
methodologically and theoretically frivolous if not ludicrous to lump 
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together all these pursuits and ends into a single ‘utility function’ as routinely 
done by most modern economists and rational choice sociologists. A more 
sensible procedure is, instead, to limit the utility function to represent defi- 
nite calculative utilitarian-economic ends or rewards, including profit, 
income, money, wealth and so on, associated with the consumption of goods 
as done in neoclassical economics, rather than to extend it to all human pur- 
poses and values, including ‘invaluable goods’ or imponderables as in rational 
choice sociology (for similar suggestions, cf. Arrow, 1997; Etzioni, 1990; 
Margolis, 1982). 

On the other hand, this conduct exhibiting such internal inconsistencies 
and contradictions has been also improperly characterized as ‘irrational 
behavior without regret’ (Frank, 1990; Thaler, 1994). Such characterization 
continues the old utilitarian fallacy of rational choice theory, for such 
behavior can be rational in non-utilitarian terms (Wertrationalitát). This is 
one more manifestation of rational choice theorists’ ‘trained incapacity’ to 
envisage that the pursuit of utility can often be instrumental in attaining some 
more ultimate ends or values of a social, non-utilitarian character. In this 
regard, economic processes and goals are subsidiary in that they do not con- 
stitute values but only ‘serve to measure values’ of a non-economic social 
character (Mead, 1982: 93-9). 

The incidence of rational choice qua utilitarianism has been in historical 
terms limited to specific societies and times (modern capitalism), rather than 
being universal for all societies and times as established by historical and 
anthropological research. Much of this research (cf. Beatty, 1992; Fiske, 1991; 
Hirschman, 1977; Humphrey and Hugh-Jones, 1992; Polanyi, 1968) sug- 
gests, for instance, that utility and profit have not played a primary role in 
the precapitalist economy. On the contrary, in traditional societies the 
economy is found to be based on non-economic motives, of which the cul- 
tivation of social relations is crucial, so that the social system absorbs the 
economic system, rather than vice versa as assumed by rational choice theory 
as well as historical materialism. Moreover, the modern capitalist economy is 
not entirely dis-embedded (as pointed out by Braudel [1985] and by 
Granovetter and Swedberg [1994], indirectly criticizing Polanyi for such an 
assumption) in relation to the larger society, but rather situated in the total 
social system (as stressed by Barber, 1993; Munch, 1992), that is in social 
relations, institutions and rules. And in traditional society social interaction, 
including economic competition, is reportedly founded on social and cultural 
conditions, such as power, hierarchy and norms, rather than on “an eternal 
and formal rationality of maximization” (Sahlins, 1976: 18-19). In Weber's 
(1976: 60) words, a human being “does not “by nature” wish to earn more 
and more money’, but is socially ‘conditioned’ and historically ‘accustomed’ 
to wish so. Hence, even the species homo economicus (as joked by Friedman, 
1995) does not represent a ‘natural born’ utility optimizer, profiteer, gain 
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seeker or money maker contrary to such portrayals painted by both neo- 
classical economics and sociological rational choice theory. 


The Paradox of Utilitarian Hyper-Rationality 


The idea of rational choice as utilitarian rationality implies the conception of 
hyper-rationality based on the perpetuum mobile of universal utility maxi- 
mization. This is an extreme form of rationality that ultimately leads to its 
own destruction, to the irrationality of rationality. Even some rational choice 
theorists think that a more sensible conception of utilitarian rational choice 
itself should include both hard core rationality as maximizing behavior or 
optimality — though one can distinguish the maximum and the optimum as 
such — but also soft or quasi-rationality as suboptimality (Opp, 1989; Thaler, 
1994). 

By overstressing optimality and downplaying non-optimality, utilitarian 
models of rational choice amount to ones of super-rationality of super- 
humans, mis-recognizing the fact that social actors are after all human (Thaler, 
1994: xxi). As occasionally conceded, such rational choice models thus assume 
‘too much rationality’ (Becker, 1993b: 385),22 displaying the ultimate paradox 
of the hypothesis and practice of utilitarian-economic ‘hyper-rationality — i.e., 
irrationality’ (Elster, 1989b: 9; cf. also Schumpeter, 1951: 173-8). In the pro- 
verbial words of the economist J. M. Clark (on his general economic theory, 
cf. Clark, 1962), such utilitarian (hyper) rationality displays an ‘irrational 
passion for dispassionate rationality’. This is because, as even neoclassical 
economists (Knight, 1964) suggested, in many situations the ‘rational thing to 
do is to be irrational’, particularly in those situations where deliberation and 
estimation, for example consistent and accurate utility-disutility computa- 
tions, ‘cost more than they are worth’. Conceptually, these utilitarian models 
of overrationality appear too rigid and highly ‘unrealistic’ (Young, 1996), 
because actual social behavior ‘does not fully adhere to the rationality concept 
in its extreme form that economists habitually employ in formal models’ 
(Rabin, 1997: 2046). No wonder, many rational choice sociologists and even 
economists often seek a way out of what is perceived as “over-rational equi- 
librium analyses’ in conventional (utilitarian) wisdom, though ‘under-rational 
adaptive analyses’ in theorems of bounded rationality are not necessarily 
embraced (e.g. Camerer, 1997: 167).24 

Also, models of hyper-rationality are self-defeating in practical terms to 
the effect that the economy and society would collapse if the actors were as 
rational (utilitarian) as postulated by rational choice theory. Under the 
assumption of universal utilitarian rationality or pan-egoism — ironically, 
called the charity principle (Elster, 1979) — a perfectly rational equilibrium 
(the Pareto-optimum) would lead to the Durkheimian social anomie, the 
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‘peace of a cemetery’ (Mises, 1952: 96), or the disequilibrium of the Hob- 
besian ‘bellum omnium contra omnes’ between so-called ‘rational egoists’ 
(Hechter, 1990). In an ironic twist, the possibility of such an outcome has 
occasionally been admitted by rational choice theorists, who otherwise rely 
on the ‘invisible hand’ of utility-optimizing behavior or self-interest as a solu- 
tion to the problem of social order (for a general discussion, cf. Wrong, 1994) 
through “magical conversion” (Mueller, 1993: 405) of ‘private vices’ into 
‘public virtues’ (as argued by Hardin, 1997). Namely, the admission is made 
that ‘social order would collapse overnight if all persons, or even a large share 
of persons, should suddenly commence to behave strictly in accordance with 
the utility-maximizing models of orthodox [rational] choice theory and 
within the constraints only of formal legal enforcement structures’ 
(Buchanan, 1991b: 211). However, such admissions indirectly denying the 
invisible hand theorem can be contradictory and thus self-destructing to 
current rational choice theory as a theoretical and policy endeavor for ‘con- 
structing a political order that will channel the self-serving behavior of par- 
ticipants towards the common goal in a manner [invisible hand] close to that 
described by Adam Smith with respect to the economic order’ (Buchanan, 
1991a: 40). These contradictions notwithstanding, a ‘brave new world’ of 
utilitarian alchemy and nirvana — that is, obligatory soma production and 
consumption, all-embracing commodification transforming all human values 
and purposes, including “invaluables” into utilities and money prices — would 
probably be self-defeating and hardly ever attainable in real terms. This utili- 
tarian alchemy is in particular likely to be self-destructive under the initial 
premise of universal ‘self-seeking with guile’ on the part of ‘hard-nosed 
short-run profit-maximizer[s]” (Dore, 1992: 167). For, as research reports, 
such individual utility maximization in many cases ‘generates outcomes 
which are unambiguously less desirable from a social perspective” (Leahy and 
Neary, 1997: 658). Moreover, for individual actors themselves, ‘to do well in 
the material world, it is often necessary to cast aside concerns about self- 
interest” (Frank, 1990: 54-5). 

Now, the focus of many rational choice theorists (Coleman, 1990; 
Fararo, 1993; Fararo and Skvoretz, 1986) — and, for that matter welfare econ- 
omists — on general social equilibrium or the Pareto-optimum, supposedly 
attained by the combined actions of these rational egoists, seems often futile 
(as objected by Rambo, 1995), except as a technical (mathematical) exercise 
in “comparative statics’ (as called by Samuelson, 1983). However, as the Aus- 
trian economists and sociologists (Hayek, 1950; Kirzner, 1992; Mises, 1966; 
Wieser, 1967) have shown, a process perspective or a comparative dynamics 
can be more appropriate in this regard. This is because, for one thing, the very 
concept of equilibrium is highly questionable, especially unrealistic, in 
empirical terms in relation to dis-equilibrium or change. Its unrealism is 
implied in the underlying assumption of some kind of permanent, stationary 
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state, social homeostasis, nirvana or paradise. Hence, one can at best speak, 
as does Schumpeter (1951: 135-8) of the “neighborhood of equilibrium’ 
rather than of strict or perfect equilibrium as done by many economists and 
rational choice theorists. And within the rational choice framework, this 
perfect equilibrium will be by assumption unattainable if most actors are just 
quasi-rational; what one can thus expect the most is an imperfect equilibrium 
(Thaler and Russell, 1994: 240-7). Either way, the rational choice scenario of 
utilitarian optimum fails to realize. An economy or a society based on the 
principle of rationality as universal egoism would not be viable in the long 
run, spelling out its own ruin or degeneration as emphasized by John 
Maynard Keynes (1972: 326-9)..In historical terms, human society would 
have been destroyed if this self-destructive mechanism of utilitarian rational 
choice were not counteracted by ‘protective countermoves” (Polanyi, 1944: 
116-17). In short, ‘no society could function if its members actually behave 
as the [rational choice] model implies’ (Margolis, 1982: 6-7). 

This holds true of capitalist society presumably based on the principle of 
utilitarian rational choice and on insulation of the economy from the society 
and the polity (Giddens, 1981: 165). The structure of capitalist society is 
undermined by the capitalist process itself in that this process generates ‘anti- 
capitalist policies’ that preclude its functioning according to its own ‘logic’, 
the consequences of which logic are faced by increasing ‘moral disapproval’ 
(Schumpeter, 1951: 173-8). The historical reactions of capitalist societies 
themselves against the utilitarian logic and ideology of rational choice 
demonstrate this paradox. The unrestricted operation of the free market 
economy was perceived as a threat to the human, cultural and natural ele- 
ments of the social fabric. Hence, the response to the laissez-faire doctrine 
and practice was a spontaneous reaction of capitalist society and so an indi- 
cator of the danger to the society of the ‘utopian principle of a self-regulat- 
ing market’, based on the postulate of utilitarian rationality (Polanyi, 1944: 
124). In reality, given the fact of quasi-rationality in socioeconomic behavior, 
today’s economic and social systems are ‘different from the way they would 
be if everyone were completely rational’ (Thaler, 1994: 3). 

No wonder, the assumptions of rational choice theory, including its 
public or social choice version, tend to be empirically invalidated with 
potentially harmful practical consequences. For example, the assumption that 
individual actors acting rationally (egoistically) will further the rational inter- 
ests of all, and that social rationality is the sum of individual rational actions, 
can be considered empirically falsified. For such summation or aggregation 
does not produce the expected continuity — presumably achieved through 
some “invisible hand” — between individual rationality or self-interest and 
social rationality and welfare (Frohock, 1987: 8-11). Moreover, rational 
choice theory finds itself in a methodologically blind alley by such ‘aggre- 
gation’ of what its adherents (mis)construe as isolated Hobbesian monades 
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or Robinson Crusoes into social structures and systems. For instance, 
rational choice theorists tend to ‘model Robinson Crusoe and pretend he is 
a $7 trillion economy [and even society? (Conlisk, 1996: 686). However, such 
an aggregation procedure thereby tends to commit the fallacy of composi- 
tion or spurious construction of social structures (as remarked by Knapp, 
1990; cf. also Grafstein, 1992) and thus:can be “actually the beginning at the 
wrong end [because] if individuals should try to live without being members 
of some society . . . most of them would be dead in a few weeks’ (Haavelmo, 
1997: 15). This epitomizes the whole (epistemological) story of rational 
choice theory, in particular of public choice or collective action theory — 
dubious or false premises, equivalent propositions and conclusions. 

In this context, most rational choice theorists avoid explicit distinctions 
between a normative and a positive theory of rational choice (Thaler, 1994: 
3), and between value judgments and judgments of fact generally. This is not, 
however, a minor omission from the point of view of a value-free social 
science. Moreover, some of them (Coleman, 1990; Elster, 1979; Fararo, 1993) 
assert the comparative advantage of the normative ingredients or origins 
(Hindess, 1991) of their theory. They thus claim that it is the capacity to pass 
normative judgments — for example, for attaining the Pareto-optimum — that 
indicates the superiority of rational choice theory over its competitors, such 
as functionalism and other sociological theories without this ‘ability’ (for a 
critique, cf. Favell, 1993; Rambo, 1995). In this way, rational choice theory 
reduces itself to but a branch of welfare economics as a normative economic 
discipline par excellence based on utilitarian calculations 4 la Bentham (the 
‘greatest happiness for the greatest number of people’), that have been viewed 
with suspicion by many neoclassical economists (e.g. Little, 1958; Samuelson, 
1983; Schumpeter, 1955; Scitovsky, 1964). One may wonder since when such 
an ability for normative prescriptions has been a hallmark of theoretical 
superiority even within social science — if it has, then what will distinguish 
that science from ethics, politics, ideology or religion? It seems as if not just 
Pareto’s non-rational subjects resorting to derivations (rationalizations) but 
also Sen’s (1977) rational fools were proud of their conceptual and methodo- : 
logical deficiencies, thereby closing the normative cul-de-sac of rational 
choice theory. 


The Social Setting of Individual Rational Choice 


Current rational choice theory first defines rationality as eo ipso utility maxi- 
mization, and then divorces rational individual choices thus understood from 
their social context, as if-they were made in a ‘social vacuum’ (Baxter, 1993: 
3-9). Even when rational choice is for analytical purposes reduced to utili- 
tarian calculation or formal rationality, one must not neglect the fact that the 
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latter and generally economic behavior ‘is always embedded in a “social 
context’ (Smelser, 1976: v), including social institutions and structures. These 
include institutions and relations such as (private) property, the market, econ- 
omic freedom, the factors of production including labor, business adminis- 
tration and law, separation of corporate from private actors, a monetary-fiscal 
system and policy, and so on (Carruthers and Espeland, 1991; Willer et al., 
1989; Zelizer, 1989). Hence, even the purest ‘rational choice’ in formal utili- 
tarian terms has to be accounted for, at least in part, by the pressure of such 
substantive conditions in a definite social system, Gemeinschaft as well as 
Gesellschaft. 

The importance of social conditions for individual rationality is shown 
in that, for example, rational choice in economic action presupposes the 
freedom and binding power of legal contract — or, as Marx (1967: 176) iron- 
ically put it, “Freedom, Equality, Property, and Bentham’. And, it is precisely 
society which gives this power to such contracts (Durkheim, 1965: 215), 
defining what is rational or non-rational in this sense. Hence, economic 
rationality, including its maximands (utility and profit) and preferences, is 
relative, endogenous and immanent, not absolute, exogenous and transcen- 
dent to society. It is thus a variable to be explained in sociological terms, 
rather than a parameter to be taken as given or fixed as done by rational 
choice theory (Hindess, 1991). As but a deja vu utilitarian paradigm, rational 
choice theory is, however, constitutionally handicapped to deal with these 
preferences, ends or values in a sensible fashion. This is shown by its frivo- 
lous treatment of these as exogenous, or by its tortuous dissolution of all of 
them into cost-benefits or ordered utilities, thereby making these latter for- 
mally universal, but substantively or empirically useless. No wonder rational 
choice theory does not or cannot convey an awful lot of knowledge of prefer- 
ence formation, persistence or change. This failure suggests the need of a 
different sociological (non-utilitarian) theory to deal with this matter, instead 
of entertaining hopes that rational choice theory could be amended to treat 
preferences endogenously (Olberg, 1995). 

In such a conception, (economic) rationality — utility optimization or 
wealth accumulation ~ is treated as a social relation sui generis, rather than as 
an extension of the Hobbesian state of nature or as an expression of an 
ingrained utilitarian propensity to ‘truck, barter, and exchange’ (Willer et al., 
1989). What rational choice theorists call rational men and women or rational 
egoists are just social constructions, not ‘natural born’ maximizing human 
robots as critiqued even by some economists (Rosen, 1997). Naturalism con- 
tinues to pervade rational choice theory. With its predilection for the Hob- 
besian antisocial state, it thus perpetuates the fallacies of the economics of 
Robinson Crusoe qua a homo economicus as a genetical category (‘human 
nature’) endowed with a hedonistic psychology (as remarked by Simon, 
1982) of utility-disutility, cost-benefit, pain-pleasure, reward—punishment 
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and so on. The assumed inborn propensity to ‘truck, barter, and exchange’ 
(A. Smith, 1952: 6) exemplifies the concept of such a human actor as origi- 
nated in classical political economy and utilitarianism, and still used by many 
modern economists and rational choice theorists (as objected by Miller, 
1997). However, this human actor can hardly be conceptualized as an isolate 
or an asocial moron (as noted by Agodi, 1991; DiMaggio, 1990; Sen, 1977), 
as conceived by rational choice theory. For her or his interests or ends can 
hardly be defined in terms of psychology and economics, but rather in those 
of the “social process as a whole’ — there exists ‘no other content’ in the econ- 
omic actor, including some hypothetical homo economicus, than the social 
one (Mead, 1982: 93-9), 

At this juncture, a sociological perspective on the economy ~ as found in 
economic sociology (for an exhaustive overview, cf. Swedberg, 1987, as well 
as Martinelli and Smelser, 1990 in this journal) — can be deemed more sen- 
sible than an economic approach to society or sociological materialism as 
applied by rational choice theory as well as by the orthodox Marxism. Hence, 
both rational choice theory and Marxism fail to recognize the relevance of 
Weber’s ideal interests, including transcendental values, in social action 
(Alexander, 1990: 339). This is because, contrary to the assertions of these 
conceptions, the economy is ultimately determined by ‘sociological shifts’, 
and is thus ‘merely a superstructure in the purely sociological structure’ that 
represents the ‘ultimate historical element’ determining all other phenomena, 
including economic.ones as ‘products and developments of society’ (Simmel, 
1964: 16-18). The capitalist economy is no exception in this regard (Barber, 
1993; Baxter, 1993; Braudel, 1985; Granovetter and Swedberg, 1992). Rather, 
it conforms with the hypothesis that institutional, political, cultural and other 
non-economic variables permanently impinge on the economic process. For 
this process is situated within a social setting ‘full of disturbances of its own’, 
as historically shown by the 1929-33 Depression, namely the ‘fact the non- 
economic causes play a dominant role in its drama’ (Schumpeter, 1951: 
113-15), and in the ‘turning point’ of business cycles generally (as argued by 
Tinbergen, 1950; similar views can be found in John Maynard Keynes, 1960). . 
Thus, these and related economic phenomena are greatly influenced by ‘those 
that we can call sociological reasons [so] in part, at least the capitalist evol- 
ution becomes increasing dependent on the typical capitalist pattern of 
cultural values and motives’ (Schumpeter, 1939: 499). For example, unem- 
ployment in a market economy can be strongly affected by these reasons. As 
shown by the experience of persistent unemployment (called “hysteresis”) in 
Western Europe in the 1980s to 1990s, ‘sociological factors may also increase 
the reservation wage of some of the unemployed: a long period of unem- 
ployment changes society’s attitudes toward the unemployed. It becomes 
socially more acceptable to be unemployed and to use existing benefits to 
their utmost’ (Blanchard and Katz, 1997: 69). 
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Overall, individual actions, economic and non-economic, could only be 
explained by reference to the “social context” or systems of interaction within 
which they take place, and whose structure imposes “certain constraints’ on 
them (Boudon, 1981: 15-18). In consequence, economic processes are to be 
observed and explained in ‘definite social terms” rather than in purely indi- 
vidualistic or psychological ones (Mead, 1982: 98-9). Thus, since economic 
behavior is as a rule ‘embedded in a social context’, it can be accounted for 
by considering other social variables of a non-economic character (Martinelli 
and Smelser, 1990). At this juncture, it may be more plausible to posit the 
‘social construction of economic institutions’ (Granovetter, 1990: 106-7), 
including markets and firms, as done by economic sociology, rather than the 
automatic economic determination of social institutions, including political 
and cultural ones, as done by rational choice theory. This is the essence of the 
rational choice approach to institutions, despite some attempts at combining 
the ‘new’ sociological institutionalism (cf. Brinton and Nee, 1998) with econ- 
omic institutionalism found in the ‘new institutional economics’. At this 
juncture, many sociologists (Stinchcombe, 1997; see also Granovetter and 
Swedberg, 1992) emphasize the ‘virtues’ of the old sociological institutional- 
ism in relation to the new rational choice type, and so do some modern econ- 
omists (e.g. Hodgson, 1988, 1994, 1998; see also North, 1989, 1990; Sabel, 
1994) emphasize those of the old institutional economics of Veblen et al. vs 
the ‘new institutional economics’ (e.g. Williamson, 1975, 1985). At any event, 
the problem of social embeddedness pertains to the fact that economic actions 
are ‘socially situated’, not just in ‘networks of personal relations’ (Granovet- 
ter; 1990: 95-6), but also in institutions and other impersonal social structures 
(Blau, 1994). For instance, given the ‘social embeddedness of economic 
exchanges’ (Podolny and Baron, 1997: 675), these and other economic actions 
cannot be understood in terms of individual motivations and ends alone. 

However, the concept of social embeddedness should also include its cul- 
tural, political, institutional and historical forms, not exclude them, as in most 
recent formulations of the concept (Granovetter, 1985, 1990; Granovetter and 
Swedberg, 1992; see also Fligstein, 1995; Montgomery, 1994). Because indi- 
vidual behavior, economic as well as non-economic, is ‘embedded not only 
in social structure, but also in culture [and history]’ (DiMaggio, 1990: 113). 
In this sense, the classical versions of the conception of social embeddedness 
(e.g. Durkheim, Malinowski, Polanyi or Parsons)? are more comprehensive 
than and so superior to recent ones. These latter reduce this embeddedness 
to mere networks of personal relations, and so display a micro-sociological 
bias. From a wider perspective of sociocultural-historical embeddedness, the 
perpetuum mobile of utilitarian rational choice theory, namely the notion of 
homo economicus, looks like an asocial creature, a “social moron’ fitting its 
models (DiMaggio, 1990: 116-20). As many neoclassical and modern econo- 
mists would admit, such a creature appears as but a figment of utilitarian (but 
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not sociological) imagination: “The presumed homo economicus is a com- 
plete abstraction. One understands by homo economicus a man dominated 
by the economic motive. In reality, such a man does not exist’ (Seligman, 
1918: 4). 

The rational choice status of social structures tends to be too narrow by 
typically reducing them to markets, as if the latter were the only such 
phenomena. For example, the assumption (Becker, 1976) that all social struc- 
tures can be seen as markets implies a powerful bias of economic reduction- 
ism and normativism, by dissolving all such structures into markets. 
Ostensibly, only. market-like or economic types of social structures, especi- 
ally institutions, will be evaluated as efficient or good, and others as in- 
efficient or bad (Willer, 1992: 72-5). This approach is especially applied or 
implied by the ‘new institutional economics’ (for critiques, cf. Granovetter, 
1985; Granovetter and Swedberg, 1992; Eccles and White, 1988; Piore, 1996; 
Stinchcombe, 1997). 

Rational choice theory treats individual tastes or preference functions as 
stable and innate, parametric and exogenous. This peculiar treatment is justi- 
fied on the grounds that ‘De gustibus non est disputandum’. But this 
approach may be flawed for the simple reason that these preferences are 
‘ceaselessly changing’ (Kirzner, 1997), that is, ‘inter-temporally unstable’ 
(Kelman, 1997). As such, they are endogenous to society in that they are 
socially formed as well as subject to ‘ongoing modification in the process of 
social interaction’ (Hodgson, 1994: 61-2). So, rather than taking them as 
stable and parametric, what seems indispensable is a theory of how individual 
preferences are formed, reformed and deformed in a society (as suggested by 
Kreps, 1997). Given this social formation and determination of individual 
preferences, one may infer that ‘De gustibus non est explanandum’ — that is, 
that the ‘differences in tastes cannot wholly be explained in these ways’ 
(Goodin, 1990: 217) proposed by rational choice theorists. Since the nature, 
origin and changes of preferences are particularly functions of social norms 
and institutions, they thus tend to express certain deeper ‘meta-preferences’ 
that are ‘not themselves chosen’ (Kelman, 1997: 2050).26 These meta-prefer- 
ences include, for example, Kantian imperatives of ‘ethical universalizability’ 
(Caldwell, 1997: 1871; see also Etzioni, 1990), ideational and idealistic cul- 
tural patterns as opposed to the utilitarian-material (Hirsch, 1992),27 or to 
‘sensate’ (in the terminology of Sorokin, 1970) and other ‘transcendental 
values’ (as conceded by Buchanan, 1991b: 208). Hence, individual rational (or 
not) choices assumed to ‘reveal’ preferences in rational choice theory — as in 
the ‘revealed preferences’ theorem originating in neoclassical economics (cf. 
J. Hicks, 1959; Samuelson, 1983) — tend to be ‘context-dependent’ (Kelman, 
1997). 
The alternative treatment of individual preferences as social constructs 
entails rejection (e.g. by Frohock, 1987; Grafstein, 1992; Hodgson, 1994; 
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Lutz, 1990; cf. also Blaug, 1992) of atomism and thereby of methodological 
individualism found in rational choice theory; for a general discussion of 
holism vs individualism, cf. Blaug, 1992). In fact, rational choice theory 
totally misconstrues the problem of individual tastes or preferences or values. 
It is claimed that the theory takes as given and universal the fact that people 
prefer more wealth, gain or utility to less. But the question is quite different, 
It is not whether people prefer more or less of a given economic and social 
variable or condition, such as wealth, money, power, prestige or health, as it 
is argued (Becker, 1976; Hechter, 1992). This is a trivial question. The crucial 
problem is whether and why they prefer certain categories, economic or not, 
over others: for example, wealth or gain over status or power, and vice versa. 
At issue is thus the social formation of the preferences and tastes of indi- 
viduals. It pertains to the fact that they have different values at different times 
and in different societies, that they subordinate certain values, for instance 
non-economic to economic ones, in a given society (a market economy) or 
time (modernism). Thus the major fact is not whether people prefer more 
wealth or utility — and for that matter more health, power or status — to less, 
but rather whether they prefer more or less wealth than status, power or 
health. Hence, at stake is not whether actors want more rather than less of 
economic variables, such as money, gain, utility or wealth — this is inconse- 
quential — but whether and why they want more or less economic variables 
than non-economic ones. No wonder, even some rational choice theorists 
admit the need of sociological insights referring to the social origins of prefer- 
ences, rather than seeing them as stable, ingrained and so exogenous to 
society. These social origins include, for instance, various social definitions 
of the situation, as implied in the Thomas theorem (on its origins, cf. Merton, 
1995), that frame rational actions through the “criteria for selecting and order- 
ing alternatives” (Lindenberg, 1992: 8-12), 

Overall, rational choice theory is characterized by institutional unreal- 
ism or non-institutionalism in that it centers on individuals and decenters on 
social institutions. As a result, individuals are expected to do too much, and 
institutions too little. Ironically, this can be deemed an ‘irrational expecta- 
tion” of rational choice theorists, because “Institutions are conditions not 
objects of choice” by individuals (Grafstein, 1992: 1-4). This is true of the 
“new institutional economics”, which can be better called non-institutional 
economics (as implied by Granovetter, 1985; Granovetter and Swedberg, 
1992). An antidote to this institutional blindness or anti-institutionalism that 
views institutions as mere aggregate outcomes and objects of individual 
rational (utilitarian) choices can be a conception of institutional realism doing 
justice to the sui generis nature of social institutions as conditions patterning 
and embedding these choices (Grafstein, 1992: 193-4). Such an anti-insti- 
tutional rational choice implies independence of actors, as if they were acting 
in a social and institutional desert or island in which everyone is Robinson 
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Crusoe relative to others. Instead, a more sensible approach is to postulate 
their interdependence within social institutions, as well as within networks 
of social relations harboring opportunities for or constraints on individual 
action (Wasserman and Galaskiewitch, 1994: xii—xiii). 

Table 4 summarizes the relationship of the narrow rational choice model 
to its broader alternative. 


The Broader vs the Narrow Rational Choice Model: Empirical 
Evaluation 


In this section, the broader model of rational choice is contrasted to the 
narrow utilitarian model in terms of empirical adequacy. Ironically, it has 
been realized by some exponents of the utilitarian model of rational choice 
(Coleman, 1988; Hechter, 1992; Margolis, 1982; Opp, 1989) that empirical 
data are most often not consistent with their model, despite recent efforts 
(Hechter and Kanazawa, 1997) to adduce some supportive evidence, with 
special attention to studies of the family, gender and religion. Like neoclassi- 
cal economics, sociological rational choice theory proceeds on the hypothe- 
sis of rationality as utility or profit maximization, and as this hypothesis is 
invalidated, ad hoc hypotheses are used for ‘post-hoc theary development’ 
(as coined by Green and Shapiro, 1994), as sometimes admitted and com- 
plained by the insiders (e.g. Coleman, 1988).28 This dubious ‘ad-hocism’ 
(Barber, 1993) demonstrates the empirical fragility of the rational choice 
concept of rationality as utility maximization (Baxter, 1993: 237). In particu- 
lar, the neo-Bernoullian theories of expected utility optimization ‘are 
founded on postulates whose consequences are incompatible with data’ 
(Allais, 1997: 7). Moreover, rational choice theory’s falsification in both 
formal and substantive terms is not a rare occurrence, as shown later. And 
yet, the perception that no better alternative is around serves to rationalize 
their attitude for sticking with the model. In an example of Olympian atti- 
tude, the utilitarian model of rational choice may be, say its advocates, prob- 
lematic but its alternatives are viewed as even worse: ‘one problem [with] 
Rational Choice Theory is that there are empirical studies which falsify it. 
However, a theory is only rejected if a better theory is available’ (Opp, 1989: 
254; cf. also Hedstrom and Swedberg, 1996). 

The argument of this article is that such an alternative is implied in a 
broader theory of rational choice with the properties outlined (multivariate, 
micro-macro, comparative-historical). As illustrated later by a selection of 
indicative examples, empirical research gives more support to such a broader 
theory than to the utilitarian model of rational choice. Overall, the direct 
rejection or lack of support for the utilitarian hypothesis of rational choice 
can ceteris paribus be taken to signify acceptance or support of the alternative 
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Table 4 Alternative Versions of Rational Choice Theory 





Element 


Overall property 

Rationality 

General definition 

Specific definition 

Rationality type 
(purposive action) 

Action type 


Rationality process 
Purposes (objective 
functions), ends 

Means, resources 
Preferences (tastes) 
Attainment 
procedure 
Market structure 
Information/ 
cognition 
Non-rational 
behavior 
Non-utilitarian 
motives (altruism) 


The actor 


Society 


Propositions 


Methods 


Narrow Rational 
Choice Theory 


Bivariate, micro, ahistorical- 
non-comparative 

Universal 

The means—ends nexus 

The pursuit of self-interest 
Utilitarian only 


Instrumentally rational only 


Formal-procedural 
(calculation, consistency) 


Economic (‘hard’) mostly: 
utility, profit or money 


Economic mostly 


Parametric, homogeneous 
exogenous 

Optimization: utility 
maximization or/and 

cost minimization 


Perfect, free competition 
Complete, unlimited 


Any behavior not involving 
cost-benefit optimization 


Non-rational or reduced to 
utilitarian ones (egoism) 
Homo economicus only 


Extension and 
epiphenomenon of the 
economy 

Positive and normative: 
diagnosis and therapy 
(‘rational reconstruction 
of society’) 
Quantitative mostly 


Broader Rational 
Choice Theory 


Multivariate, micro-macro, 
historical-comparative 
Universal 

The means—ends nexus 

Self- and social interest 
Utilitarian and non-utilitarian 


Instrumentally rational, value- 
rational and partly traditional 
Substantive, in accordance 
with definite social goals or 
values 

Economic and non-economic 
(soft”): power, prestige, 
salvation, justice, beauty, truth 
(goods & inputs) Economic 
and non-economic 

Variable, heterogeneous, 
endogenous 

Optimization as one of a set of 
possibilities, such as satisficing 
or “all-or-none” goal 
realization 

Imperfect, monopolistic 
competition 

Incomplete, bounded 


The absence of a means-ends 
nexus only, no matter what 
the ends are, economic or not 
Autonomous and rational 


Homo sociologicus of which 
the former is a part 

Total social system including 
the economy as its component 
(subsystem) 

Positive mostly (‘value-free’): 
diagnosis not therapy 


Quantitative-qualitative 
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hypothesis presented here, since the latter is meant to replace or drastically 
relax the former. The research with reference to the rational choice model in 
sociology will be of the main interest in this empirical estimation (in econ- 
omics, see Conlisk, 1996; Frey, 1997b; Myagkov and Plott, 1997; Thaler, 1994; 
in political science, Friedman, 1995; Green and Shapiro, 1994; Miller, 1997; 
Mueller, 1997). 

First and foremost, it has been shown that empirical research as well as 
everyday observation and common-sense often expose as ‘positively bizarre’ 
(Margolis, 1982: 17-21) various hypotheses of the utilitarian model of 
rational choice. In particular, the model has generated various anomalies and 
paradoxes by its literal applications to political life, in the form of a utilitarian 
conception of politics — that is, public/social choice theory. For example, indi- 
vidual voting, cooperation, public contribution, political participation, non- 
monetary selective incentives and generally individual behavior with social 
or moral components (e.g. altruism) are treated as paradoxes or impossibili- 
ties, given the initial utilitarian hypothesis (Pappalardo, 1991: 228). However, 
from the perspective of a multivariate model outlined here these phenomena 
are not paradoxes but rational or ‘normal’ modes of social action, because 
rational choice is not equated with utilitarian rationality. A case in point of 
the analytical cul-de-sac of the utilitarian model of rational choice, as applied 
to political behavior, is participation in elections or individual voting. Empiri- 
cal research often rejects or qualifies the utilitarian hypothesis of voting, as 
posited by the narrow rational choice model, in favor of its alternative by 
finding relevant ‘evidence for a causal linkage’ of social associations and 
voting turnout (Olsen, 1972: 317-19). No wonder, even insiders admit that 
the ‘rationality of voting is the Achilles’ heel of rational choice theory’ 
(Aldrich, 1997: 373), specifically of its public choice variant that is prone to 
‘explain’ this and all political behavior by utilitarian-economic factors alone. 

In assuming that for the individual it would not be rational to vote, via 
transplanting the utilitarian concept of rationality as utility optimization to 
political behavior, public choice theory frequently fails to explain the ‘high 
level of turnout in [many] elections’ (Schneider, 1994: 180-1). As reported, 
this ‘paradox’ and related phenomena can often be resolved only by expos- 
ing ‘limitations of monetary rewards’ (Frey and Oberholzer-Gee, 1997: 752) 
and other utilitarian factors, and by, instead, invoking sociological factors, 
such as social expectations, citizen duty or civic responsibility and other 
public interest considerations. In neglecting or downplaying these socio- 
logical factors, this utilitarian model of rational political chcice is inferior to 
a broader multivariate model in which these factors occupy a prominent, 
though not an exclusive, place. The latter hypothesis is supported by the 
observation that in the individual’s decision to participate in elections, social 
groups and expectations play a major role, to the effect that voting can be 
perfectly rational choice in such social terms of these ‘producers of social 
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pressure”, though not for the individual in utilitarian terms (Schram and 
Winden, 1994: 247). This is another confirmation of the assumption of 
rational choice, which transcends the prevalent utilitarian crust of the current 
rational choice theory — namely, that rationality is not always economic 
rationality, but also social, so an action, such as voting, though economically 
irrational can be ultimately rational in non-economic terms. Thereby, the 
paradox of individual voting that has tormented the utilitarian public choice 
theory for so long disappears. Indeed, given the relevance of social variables 
in such and related political acts, it may be plausible to assume a paradox of 
non-voting rather than voting, within a multivariate model of rational politi- 
cal choice. 

The narrow rational choice model in its applications to the other forms 
of collective action, especially participation in social movements, has also 
come in conflict with empirical evidence. For instance, research reports that 
not only rational planning or utilitarian calculations, but spontaneity, emer- 
gence, social ties, expectations and other non-utilitarian processes greatly 
affect participation in social movements, such as the Civil Rights Movement 
(Killian, 1984). In this connection, it has been reported that, rather than utili- 
tarian calculations, pseudo-rational expectations of others” participation act 
as self-fulfilling prophecies through collective definitions of situations. As 
concluded, although these expectations need not be grounded in ‘reality’, 
they can be real in their unintended consequences, and even irrational in the 
case of ‘perverse effects’ (cf. Boudon, 1982), thus reflecting the practical oper- 
ation of the Thomas theorem of ‘paranoid behavior’ in utilitarian terms 
(Merton, 1995: 379-82). On the balance, individual utility-disutility compu- 
tations seem to be secondary in collective action, counter to the free-rider 
hypothesis (Klandermans, 1984: 583). 

Empirical studies have repeatedly confirmed the irrelevance of the free- 
rider problem — a vulgar but basic premise of the utilitarian model of rational 
choice, just as orthodox historical materialism is often based on such premises 
-in collective action. Thus, in a study of the Dutch Peace Movement of 1985 
(opposing the installation of American missiles in Europe in the early 1980s), 
the free-rider problem is found to be no major impediment for movement 
mobilization (Orema and Klandermans, 1994). On the contrary, social move- 
ment participation has been primarily affected by such non-utilitarian factors 
as formation of mobilization potentials, formation and activation of recruit- 
ment networks, arousal of motivation to participate, and removal of barriers 
to participation (Klandermans and Orema, 1987). As a recent study of volun- 
teer work as a form of collective action concludes, most ‘social exchanges’ or 
interactions seem induced by ‘value imperatives that provide motives for 
behavior other than naked greed’ (Wilson and Musick, 1997: 695). Similar 
findings are reported for so-called NIMBY (‘not-in-my-backyard’) situations, 
as in these latter ‘civic-minded individuals do not only further their own goals, 
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but are prepared to bear some cost for the benefit of the larger group” (Frey 
and Oberholzer-Gee, 1997: 752). Such tendencies have been found in some 
public goods experiments as well (e.g. Palfrey and Prisbrey, 1997). 

Relatedly, the existence of “reciprocal” non-utilitarian, social values, 
including fairness and altruism (and revenge) are “widely observed” in labora- 
tory conditions, as witnessed by the reported tendency of actors to reach the 
‘fairness equilibrium’ (Camerer, 1997: 180-6), and thus to be ‘averse’ to act 
and settle below the perceived level of ‘fairness’ (Babcock and Loewenstein, 
1997: 123). In this connection, against the background of the myth that indi- 
viduals act only to ‘accumulate’ wealth or money, experimental research 
(Burke, 1997: 149) reports that this has little intrinsic value”, but its primary 
value results from the “ability of actors to exchange them” for other, more 
valuable “things”, such as status and power at a level dictated by the “identity 
standard”. Hence, actors reportedly seek out ever new realms and means of 
social distinction,?? ranging from wealth to cultural ‘capital’ (2s reported by 
Aschaffenburg and Maas, 1997: 586). Empirical studies also report the perti- 
nence of non-utilitarian and non-economic factors in gift exchange. For 
example, one of these studies (e.g. Kranton [1996] on modern Egypt) finds 
that such reciprocal exchanges are governed by extra-economic factors, such 
as ‘right connections’, influence, social position and the like, rather than by 
the purely economic. This seems to hold true of gift exchanges in modern 
Western economies, as exemplified by the largely non-utilitarien character of 
Christmas gifts. Thus, contrary to the assertions of rational choice theorists 
(Waldfogel, 1993) that between one-tenth and one-third of the value of 
Christmas gifts is ‘destroyed by giving’ because ‘people do not especially 
value the objects they receive’ (Waldfogel, 1996: 1306), research reports that 
such gifts may be rational in non-utilitarian terms, as ‘a gift received is often 
far more [non-economically] valuable to the recipient than its market price’ 
(Solnick and Hemenway, 1996: 1304). While casting doubts on the utilitarian 
model of rational choice which reduces all values to money prices, the 
salience of such non-utilitarian valuations supports in many respects a multi- 
variate model along the above lines. 

Also, the reported relevance in movement participation of the framing 
process based on sociocultural variables — for example, symbols, social 
(de)constructions, rules of thumb or cues — rather than on exact utilitarian 
calculations, further erodes empirical support for the narrow rational choice 
model (Tversky and Kahneman, 1990). As reported, in collective action 
various frame-alignment processes operate, such as frame-bridging, frame- 
amplification, frame-extension and frame-transformation (Snow et al., 1986). 
The key role of this sociocultural process has been emphasized by some 
researchers working within the prevalent rational choice paradigm, in that 
collective actions are reportedly chosen rationally for public rather than 
utilitarian reasons (Opp, 1988). In an ironic twist, this supports the 
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non-utilitarian conception of “rational choice” advanced in our model. This 
conception is also supported by the finding that rather than being contingent 
only on individual utilitarian considerations, the rational choice of movement 
participation ultimately hinges on group, non- or pseudo-economic vari- 
ables, such as recruiting attempts, the link of movement and group identity, 
support for the link from group members, and lack of opposition from rele- 
vant outsiders (McAdam and Paulsen, 1993). Furthermore, collective action 
can be propelled by irrational forces in a Freudian-Paretian sense, as in the 
case of reported prominence of ‘libidinal’ factors in the Huk rebellion in the 
Phillippines during 1946-54 (cf. Goodwin, 1997). 

Next, the narrow rational choice theory, particularly its bargaining 
model of unions, is frequently contradicted by the evidence from strikes as a 
particular form of collective action. For instance, such a model has been 
found to be “invalid” given the finding that workers do not base in individual 
utility-disutility, cost-benefit computations their “decision to strike” (Snyder, 
1975). Moreover, it has been evidenced that strikes often represent socio- 
political actions, “a general threat to the social order”, rather than just econ- 
omic ones, ‘local threats to profits’ (Perrone, 1984: 412). And their 
considerably disruptive potential, defining in turn the positional power of the 
actors (labor unions), for the social system as a whole indicates this non- 
utilitarian rationale of such actions. The protagonists are shown to be not just 
economic bargaining units but also political actors that can use these collec- 
tive actions as a weapon to gain political and social leverage, not only material 
benefits regardless of this leverage as the utilitarian logic assumes. This 
finding is consistent with the broader model of rational choice, but hardly 
with the narrow one. Overemphasizing the second aspect and ignoring the 
first, the utilitarian model conceives these and other participants in collective 
action as some kind of ‘wealthy and happy slaves’ living in a Huxleyan ‘brave 
new world’ of the unlimited consumption of utilitarian goods (with the 
generic name soma), combined with a political slavery. (This seems to expose 
the high degree of political danger in practically implementing the utilitarian 
model of rational choice in the form of some ‘rational reconstruction of 
society’, since this can in fact lead to irrational destruction of society — that 
is, to an anti-utopia of utilitarian fullness or happiness and spiritual empti- 
ness in an open prison, some kind of ‘friendly fascism’.) Then, being gener- 
ally rooted in the macro-structural relations, the positional power of labor, 
just as that of capital, has shown to have effects on labor-management out- 
comes, including labor economic position, its organizational capacity and its 
militancy (Wallace et al., 1989). Thus, as reported for the US, key variables in 
accounting for union membership and mobilization have historically been 
the linkages of social conflict, especially class struggles, and social move- 
ments, as well as the counter-mobilization of adversaries, rather than indi- 
vidual utilitarian calculations (Griffin et al., 1986). 
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Processes in ethnic, racial, religious, artistic, ideological, traditional, 
moral and other cultural groups have especially been shown to be impervi- 
ous to applications of the utilitarian rational choice model. ‘Thus the model 
is unreliable as an account of the processes underlying the formation and 
existence of non-economic associations (Dex, 1985). This is suggested by the 
finding that economic factors have weaker effects on ethnic competition or 
its mutation into open ethnic conflict than do social variables, particularly the 
sociocultural construction of ethnic relations perceived as unfair and a social 
context of ethnic independence, as shown for Quebec (Belanger and Pinard, 
1991). Ethnic, religious, political and other social conflicts in Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union make this suggestion even more compelling. 
Thus, rather than individual pseudo-utilitarian calculations in the form of 
preference falsification — that is, ‘private truths, public lies’ — making it diffi- 
cult to predict these revolutionary conflicts (as argued by Kuran, 1995; for a 
typical rational choice explanation of revolution in general, cf. Lindenberg, 
1989), and alternatively of preference revelation if the opportunity for action 
arises, prime movers in these events were various social factors which support 
a multidimensional, ‘dynamic social network model’ (Kim and Bearman, 
1997: 90-1).>° These social factors specifically include, for example, ‘collec- 
tive charisma’, ‘effervescence’ (including patriotism! or nationalism) and 
related non-economic forces (Tiryakian, 1995; Zafirovski, 1998c), member- 
ship in social groups (Opp et al., 1995), social norms, especially civic duty 
(Jasso and Opp, 1997),?? as well as geopolitical and other macro-structural 
conditions (Collins, 1995). These findings thus evidence the prominent role 
that social obligations, expectations and rewards (and sanctions) played in the 
dramatic collective actions in Eastern Europe during the late 1980s (Miller, 
1997: 1178). 

At best, the narrow rational choice model offers incomplete explanations 
of processes in social groups. At this juncture, an opposite view has been 
advanced by rational choice theorists. It is argued that social processes, 
especially group cohesion, in both Gesellschaft and Gemeinschaft can be 
explained by ‘a single [rational choice] theory’ (Hechter, 1990: 142). 
However, given the essential differences between the two social systems, it 
does not seem plausible to subsume both under one rational choice or utili- 
tarian principle. To argue that Gemeinschaft is grounded on the same prin- 
ciple as Gesellschaft may be a historical simplification, as suggested by 
anthropological and historical research (Beatty, 1992; Collins, 1997; Fiske, 
1991; Parry and Bloch, 1989; Polanyi, 1968; Weber, 1927).33 Furthermore, this 
rational choice principle is often inapplicable to Gesellschaft itself: for 
instance, ‘in our gesellschaftlich social life, we rarely plan in 20-year segments’ 
(Stinchcombe, 1990: 214-15). The absence of such planning implies time 
preference or discounting the future (Simon, 1976: 64-6), an application of 
the ‘rule’ that ‘in the long run we are all dead’ or that the long term is but a 
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sequence of short-term steps (Galbraith, 1997: 96). This typical depreciation 
of the future implies non-rationality rather than rationality in Gesellschaft 
because rationality presupposes forward-looking behavior — “for an indi- 
vidual the very fact of having time preferences is irrational’ (Elster, 1979: 67). 

The strong impact of non-utilitarian variables on rational choices in the 
market and on the economy as a whole has also been identified by empirical 
studies. As reported for countries like Britain and Japan, class divisions, 
power hierarchy, status distinctions and other sociological variables have 
been primary in relation to individual utility maximization in the process of 
market development (Lie, 1992). In a similar vein, this process in Korea and 
Taiwan has reportedly been determined primarily not by economic forces but 
rather by non-economic ones, above all by power and authority patterns. As 
concluded, organizational forms and behaviors cannot be explained by utili- 
tarian variables, such as utility, profit and efficiency, since these latter have 
proven to be ‘too narrow’ (Hamilton and Biggart, 1988). In particular, the 
multiple social determination of labor markets is emphasized by empirical 
studies that thus contradict the mono-utilitarian causation posited by the 
rational choice model or economics. A set of findings indicates ‘skepticism’ 
toward the single-factor assumption of utility maximization, as well as 
perfect competition and equilibrium, in labor markets in favor of a multi- 
variate sociological model focusing on their organizational constraints and 
their institutional embeddedness (Sakamato and Chen, 1991). 

In this connection, these markets are found to represent autonomous 
structures of labor resources, as determined not just by free competition but 
by the constraints of power constellations and other social relations, rather 
than direct reflections of capital and related economic categories as assumed 
by the utilitarian model. The latter is thus shown to be incomplete and mis- 
specified, by overstressing a single utilitarian aspect of labor markets and 
ignoring manifold ‘sociological concerns’ (Hodson and Kaufman, 1982). The 
pertinence of social-cultural variables in labor markets is indicated by the 
resort to ‘moral judgements’, as when the ‘rhetoric of disputes over earnings’ 
is expressed in terms of fairness (M. Smith, 1990). The underlying unfairness 
hypothesis of the utilitarian rational choice model assuming that actors con- 
sistently attempt to maximize their utility, regardless of any ethical consider- 
ations of fair play or honesty, ultimately by cheating on others, is thereby 
contradicted (Thaler et al., 1994). Such findings expose both logical and 
practical invalidity of the utilitarian assumption of reckless utility-optimiz- 
ing behavior by any means, ‘everyone cheating on everyone else’ being a vari- 
ation on, and eventually escalating in, the Hobbesian ‘war of everyone against 
everyone’. 

On the balance, that the market’s social structure mostly explains the 
‘rational choices’ of market actors, including organizations, is a common 
result of sociological research on markets (Burt, 1988). At this juncture, 
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various combinations of price or market-economic methods and power or 
hierarchical-structural methods reportedly operate in both intra- and inter- 
organizational transactions, contrary to the narrow rational choice treatment 
of them as operating in isolation, and thus as opposite and socioculturally 
vacuous processes (Eccles and White, 1988). Moreover, a multifactor, cul- 
tural-political model is found to better account for the patterns of such 
actions than a single-factor utilitarian model, the former examining the 
impact of competing conceptions of control on economic efficacy, while the 
latter merely defining choices ex post by resorting to rationalizations or utili- 
tarian reconstructions (as noted by Turner, 1991). The superior ‘goodness of 
fit of the former model is indicated by the evidence that institutional 
embeddedness is more important than anything else, including ownership or 
financial assets, in market behavior (Fligstein and Brantley, 1992). 

In the context of rational choices in the market, the character of money 
as a social category constantly impinged upon by sociocultural factors rather 
than just a pure market variable has been underlined by some studies. The 
strictures of a utilitarian conception of pure (market) money and generally 
pure market are exposed by the empirical observation that such and other 
economic phenomena are hardly ever entirely autonomous but rather inter- 
related with ‘historically variable systems of meanings and structures of social 
relations’ (Zelizer, 1989: 342-3; see also Zelizer, 1996). This social ingredient 
is also identified in various applications of money logic, such as accounting 
or calculation in pecuniary terms. As research shows, the non-utilitarian, 
especially symbolic dimensions, of accounting have overwhelmed the utili- 
tarian ones in the development of the market economy — that is, rather than 
an exemplar or method of economic rationality, accounting has often been a 
mere rhetoric (Carruthers and Espeland, 1991). 

In general, many empirical studies have cast doubts on the conventional 
rational choice status of the market as a purely economic or utilitarian 
phenomenon, namely a utility-/welfare-optimizing or a resource-allocating 
mechanism. What is, instead, suggested is that the market constituted far 
more than such a unifunctional mechanism — that is, a multiplex social entity 
par excellence such as a social institution, structure, system or order. As an 
illustration, research indicates that rational choices in the market are 
grounded in a status order as a structure which is ‘socially constructed’ by 
market actors seeking prestige, rather than in a utilitarian deux ex machina of 
mere profit optimization (Podolny, 1993: 829). This observation supports a 
broader polyvalent model of rational choice, but hardly the utilitarian one. 

The utilitarian rational choice in sociology seems to be unable to envi- 
sion that status in the market or society can be an end in itself in relation to 
which utility or profit is just a stepping stone, rather than only a means to 
achieve ‘efficiency gains’ (Raub and Weesie, 1990). This latter has been shown 
to be empirically implausible by, ironically, some studies in economics that 
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indicate that individuals can pursue wealth “not just for its utility in con- 
sumption” (or production), but for the “resulting social status” (Bakshi and 
Chen, 1996: 134-5). This is evidenced by the tendency for rational economic 
actors not to achieve status in order to optimize utility or profit, as assumed 
by the utilitarian rational choice model, but also to resort to, because of status 
considerations, ‘signaling wealth through conspicuous consumption’ 
(Bagwell and Bernheim, 1996: 350). This supports the crux of the argument 
of this article — namely, that rational choice, even in market-economic 
behavior, is not necessarily a utilitarian-economic rationality. 

Research also indicates that, in historical terms, markets are not pure 
economic mechanisms driven by some utilitarian optimization but rather 
social structures constituted and affected by definite institutional variables, 
such as property, legal rules, state policies or cultural institutions. As 
reported, stratification and tendencies to stabilization and expansion and to 
eu-functioning and mal-functioning (crises) alike have historically permeated 
markets. And these tendencies have been often generated by extra rather than 
utilitarian factors, or by a combination of both, rather than by the latter 
alone. For instance, a conjuncture of political-institutional conditions can 
induce or precipitate market crises and other downward phases of the busi- 
ness cycle, as shown for the 1929-33 Depression even by some neoclassical 
economists (e.g. Keynes and Schumpeter). As a historical study concludes, 
markets have always exhibited, though in various degrees, ‘stratifying’ ten- 
dencies, such as ‘unequal exchanges’ and ‘economic inequality’, thus varying 
in ‘openness’, and to that extent they are ‘social structures’ (Collins, 1990). 

The above considerations applied to rational choices in explicit or econ- 
omic markets. As to those in ‘implicit’ markets, empirical studies challenge 
the utilitarian status of marriage markets as isomorphic to commodity 
markets, to the transactions of economic capital. Instead, it has been found 
that in such ‘markets’ economic capital is secondary to symbolic ‘capital’, for 
they represent ‘matches’ with a basis in ‘cultural similarity’ rather than 
‘generalized exchanges’ in utilitarian terms (DiMaggio and Mohr, 1985). In 
the light of this observation, it seems that the presumed defining property of 
these ‘markets’, assortative mating, tends to be primarily induced by edu- 
cation and other items of cultural “capital”, and only secondarily by purely 
economic factors. It is in this manner that the findings of increased assorta- 
tive mating in the USA from the 1930s to 1980s (Mare, 1991) should be inter- 
preted, rather than alleging that this trend is caused only by utilitarian 
considerations, such as the “expected subjective utility’ (income, wealth or job 
prospects) of the spouse. In this sense, increasing cultural especially edu- 
cational monogamy, rather than the utilitarian, is probably underlying this 
upward trend in assortative mating. 

Empirical evidence is not generally very supportive of the men 
model of rational choice within the family vs a broader model. In particular, 
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it does not corroborate the core utilitarian hypothesis of family relations that 
parent-children interactions are based on the principle of utility maximiz- 
ation or cost-benefit calculi. Instead, as reported, utilitarian rationality does 
not seem to operate in these interactions (Steelman and Powell, 1991). On the 
contrary, observers (Bergstrom, 1996: 1903) note that the ‘sympathies and 
affections of most people are entangled in a web of family relationships. To 
economists, who are accustomed to modeling society as a set of interactions 
among self-interested individuals, this fact has often been of an embarrassing 
nuisance.’ In extension, by its inadequacy in the presence of family-linked 
micro-social interactions, such intra- or interfamily help-seeking, the narrow 
rational choice model is found to be incapable of explaining ‘essential features 
of social life’ (Pescosolido, 1992: 1096). Given the reported multiplexity of 
variables involved in intrafamily, interfamily and all social interactions, a 
multivariate model in this respect seems to receive more empirical support 
than the utilitarian. À 

Research findings are not exceedingly encouraging for the human capital 
theorem within the narrow rational choice model of the family, either. For 
example, for the ‘endowment effects’ predicted by the theorem — that 
endowed children receive more investment from their parents — no “unequiv- 
ocal support’ is provided from the data. As commented, the ‘staunch advo- 
cates of the human capital perspective’ are likely to be disappointed by such 
‘weak effects’ (Steelman and Powell, 1991). Another finding would not 
greatly improve this situation: the human capital hypothesis is found to be 
especially dubious at an aggregate level when human capital, especially edu- 
cation, is not linked to the market economy or the state is weak, as in the 
USA (Hage et al., 1988). In an ironic twist, ostensibly intended to be 
grounded in the US experience (Becker, 1993a), the human capital theorem 
seems to receive the weakest empirical support from this experience. 

Next, the utilitarian model of deviance can be adduced as another exem- 
plar of the rational choice approach to social action. Presumably, just as 
market and any other social action, deviance, including criminal behavior, is 
based on consistent cost-benefit and related utilitarian calculations. The 
model simply posits that individuals engage in deviant activities only if these 
calculations ‘reveal’ to them that the subjectively expected utility of such 
activities is higher than that of the alternatives (Becker, 1976: 46-7; also 
Posner, 1997). Being thus no different from other rational social actors or 
non-deviants, criminals and other deviants are depicted as equally utilitarian 
— incarnations of the homo economicas, calculating robots or rational egoists. 
Evidence does not, however, unequivocally support this typical single- -factor 
explanation of the narrow rational choice theory, but is more consistent with 
a broader, multivariable model, as shown in the text which follows. 

For instance, the rational choice assumption of a simultaneous determi- 
nation of crime rate and crime control (e.g. police strength) has often been 
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contradicted by empirical research. As reported, given various information 
and interest asymmetries between an ignorant and disinterested (“silent”) 
majority and a well-informed and interested ‘mobilized minority’, no rele- 
vant evidence is found for the assumed collective response to crime (Loftin 
and McDowall, 1982). In the light of such findings, not only this assumption, 
but the whole utilitarian-economic model of crime and deviance (and poli- 
tics) is characterized as ‘too simple’, and thus hardly a first approximation to 
a complex reality. Instead, a sociological model with multivariate properties 
is found. more plausible than such a mono-variate utilitarian model of 
deviance. Unlike the latter, the former assumes that the collective response to 
criminal deviance, and alternatively to macro-forms of social control (Liska, 
1997), is affected by social stratification and other social structural variables, 
given that criminal behavior, just as all individual choices, is situated in and 
influenced by social structure, including patterns of authority, power and 
influence. The sociological model’s account of these manifold sociopolitical 
determinants of crime and crime control thus seems a useful antidote to the 
single-factor trust of the utilitarian model. 

In another example, the assumed deterrence effects of the sanction on 
deviance, that represent the risk component of such behavior, have not often 
been confirmed by research, casting thus doubts on the typical rational choice 
theorem of criminal behavior as induced by consistent utility maximization. 
In the light of the reported ‘null findings’ in this regard, it is possible that the 
processes, especially cognitive ones, underlying deviant behavior may have 
been oversimplified by this utilitarian theorem (Piliavin et al., 1986). In this 
way, no major support is offered to the rational choice assumption that 
perfect information, calculative capacities, foresight of risk and other vari- 
ables have deterrent effects on criminal behavior, though occasionally some 
favorable evidence for the deterrence vs the labeling hypothesis is Pisces 
(Smith and Gartin, 1989). 

At this juncture, the relationship of social control as a.whole and crime, 
as hypothesized by the narrow rational choice model, is not substantially cor- 
roborated by empirical research. For instance, it has been indicated that even 
when criminal behavior is prompted by utility optimization, a hierarchy of 
motivational complexity, involving utilitarian as well as other variables, is put 
in effect, as collectively reflected in public perceptions of the seriousness of 
various kinds’ of deviance. And the limited scope of the criminal justice 
system, assumed by the rational choice model to be predicated upon utili- 
tarian calculi by both criminals and officials, cannot exhaust social control as 
a manifold sociological process non-reducible to its strictly economic, or for 
that matter legal, dimensions. What this finding suggests is that social control, 
including deviance punishment, may have a price tag, but this price does not 
reflect its multiple value in non-utilitarian terms. As concluded, either 
macro- (public spending) or micro- (individual cost-benefit ratios) economic 
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variables cannot subsume multifarious social variables in deviance and social 
control (Devine et al., 1988). Empirical findings indicate that this may apply 
particularly to the USA, in the light of the reported primacy of political and 
other factors relative to economic calculi in institutional policy and social 
control. Specifically, the evidence for the decarceration of menial patients in 
the 1950s, the reversals of New Deal and other welfare programs, as well as 
the explosion of imprisonment rates in the 1990s, has been adduced to docu- 
ment the non-utilitarian theorem that the ‘institutional structure of Ameri- 
can government’ is a key factor in the ‘production of insanity’ (Sutton, 1991: 
665). On the balance, this neoinstitutional hypothesis assuming the primacy 
of political-institutional determinants in crime production and control has 
been corroborated by the recent trends, especially after the 1994 ‘Conserva- 
tive Revolution’ (Sutton and Dobbin, 1996). 

Stronger support for the broader than the narrow rational choice model 
is supplied by the research urging adoption of a social anomie or disintegra- 
tion rather than a utilitarian hypothesis of deviance. As reported, the impact 
of individual utilitarian variables on crime rates is subdued into or secondary 
in relation to the effect of social disorganization, as generated or aggravated 
not only by low economic status but also by ethnic heterogeneity, residential 
mobility and family disruption (Sampson and Groves, 1989). Thus, combined 
with resource deprivation, violent cultural orientation and racial economic 
inequality, social disintegration is specifically found to affect homicide rates 
more than do individual utilitarian calculations (Williams, 1984; Williams and 
Flewelling, 1988). And the strain hypothesis that implies micro-economic 
determination of social deviance, by positing a gap between economic goals 
and socially legitimate means (such as education or performance), has been 
shown to be less plausible for non-utilitarian than for ‘utilitarian crimes’, for 
example property violations (Farnsworth and Leiber, 1989). A social anomie 
perspective is also implied in the finding of a pseudo-functionalist negative 
feedback loop between deviance and restrained social relations. Thus it is 
found that crime increases restrain social interaction and weaken cohesion, 
feeding back thus upon social anomie that then limits opportunities, and so 
stabilize or reduce crime, just as suicide rates are kept stable by anomie (Liska 
and Warner, 1991). 

It is curious that even for the macro-economic hypothesis of a positive 
linkage of unemployment and crime rates the evidence is mixed. For instance, 
the standard non-recursive model — unidirectionality from unemployment to 
crime only — is reportedly less adequate than a recursive model with inter- 
actions between these two variables (Thornberry and Christenson, 1984). 
Moreover, the effects of the former on the latter have not been unequivocal, 
but positive, negative and null, within the recursive model of unemployment 
and crime. And, rather than in itself, unemployment’s interactions with crime 
types and variables (e.g. motivation or opportunity for crime) reportedly 
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determine the strength of such effects, opportunity effects being stronger 
than motivation ones (Cantor and Land, 1985). Furthermore, a non-signifi- 
cant relationship between unemployment rates and crime, specifically the 
incarceration rate for pre-trial defendants, has been reported by research 
(D'Alessio and Stolzenberg, 1995). Then, a tendency has been identified for 
the formal rationality of criminal justice to be ‘constrained by substantive 
rationality, as evidenced by the juxtaposition of various social criteria to legal 
ones (Savelsberg, 1992). Since such social criteria involve economic as well as 
non-economic ones, including ethical, ethnical, political and ideological, 
cost~benefit and related utilitarian parameters of ‘delivering justice’ do not 
exhaust all these criteria, as assumed by the narrow rational choice model of 
‘crime and punishment’. By and large, empirical support for a broader 
rational choice model, as outlined here, seems to be overwhelming relative to 
that for the narrow utilitarian model. 


Summary and Conclusion 


A major paradox of modern rational choice theory is that while the utilitarian 
approach loses credibility as an explanation of the phenomena of economics 
itself, it is exported to the other social sciences dealing with non-economic 
phenomena. Namely, ‘one of the ironies is that theories to describe [market] 
behavior are imported for analysis of non-economic institutions. It seems 
perverse that economics is tightening its grip on other branches at a time 
when economists are questioning its adequacy. But this hedonistic calculus is 
the most narrow culturally-bound interpretation of human behavior’ (Bell 
and Driskol, 1981:71). Grounded on such or related calculi, the economic 
approach to social behavior or rational choice theory in sociology suffers 
from a fallacy of inflating its restricted scope (Willer, 1992: 57-9). Its 
exporters and importers view this utilitarian calculus as universal, by trans- 
mitting it beyond the original field of economics, in which it has otherwise 
often been rejected or suspected. However, such strong presuppositions of 
utilitarian rationality narrow rather than broaden the domain of rational 
choice theory. Only relaxing or weakening them, so as to include both utili- 
tarian and non-rational rationality, can be expected to expand this scope 
(Olberg, 1995). On the other hand, this relaxation of the strict utilitarian 
hypothesis may raise the question of whether anything will remain of rational 
choice theory, as we know it. Either way, the current narrow rational choice 
theory is predestined to fail as an ostensibly general social paradigm. 

In applying utilitarian rational choice to all social science, non-economic 
phenomena, including social structures and cultural patterns, are derived or 
extrapolated from the interrelations of self-seeking individuals engaged in 
economic exchanges that are postulated to generate these structures and 
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` patterns, rather than vice versa (Friedland and Robertson, 1990: 19-21). The 
absence or irrelevance of cultural values patterning and constraining such 
rational choices is particularly conspicuous in this application. The same 
holds true of power relations, status distinctions, class structures and stratifi- 
cation systems generally. On the other hand, the use of such vague notions 
as psychic income, psychic cost, social capital and the like in order to pre- 
sumably capture the non-material or non-monetary dimensions of rational 
choice is a mere extension of the material calculus and so inoperable (Mar- 
golis, 1982). 

All this shows the strictures that the literal application of the utilitarian 
paradigm underlying rational choice theory transmits from economics to 
social theory. No wonder, the terms “positively bizarre”, “absurd” and at best 
‘amusing’ have been used to describe the results of such applications to social 
subjects: the family and marriage, education, health care, interpersonal 
relationships, discrimination, social prestige, power, politics, democracy, 
voting, government, law, crime, collective action and social movements, 
norms, religion, ideology and virtually “anything under the sun’. The absur- 
dity of such counterfactual propositions derives largely from ignoring or mis- 
conceiving the complexities of social structure and life generally (Friedland 
and Robertson, 1990: 23-4). This is a fallacy that perhaps disqualifies rational 
choice theory as a serious sociological theory at all, let alone a unifying par- 
adigm for it. By virtue of this utilitarian dissolution of all rationality and 
social life, the current rational choice theory can claim no more than only 
quite limited explanatory power, falling far short of representing an osten- 
sibly comprehensive theory of social action (Munch, 1992: 139-41). In fact, 
given its very origin and nature, rational choice theory in itself contradicts if 
not ridicules the grand statements and pretensions of its exponents. In 
prospect, future social theorists and the historians of science may be “puzzled 
by the persistence with which [modern rational choice sociologists] clung to 
such a transparently deficient model [for] the narrow rational choice model 
simply cannot answer many of these questions” (Frank, 1996: 122), just as in 
the past most sociologists rejected utilitarianism as the old version of this 
model. 

In particular, future sociologists are likely to be especially puzzled by 
such persistence in regard to what some critiques (Frank, 1996: 118) would 
call ‘head-in-sand theories’ of utilitarian rationality within rational choice 
sociology. In retrospect, it would seem far more logical for economics to cling 
to such a conception than for sociology, given their different origins, tra- 
ditions and basic premises. For one thing, economics or more precisely the 
classical political economy of Smith et al. emerged out of utilitarianism, 
liberalism and individualism and sociology, at least since Comte, as a reaction 
to these, especially utilitarianism. In an ultimate irony, current rational choice 
sociology often appears more utilitarian, economistic and individualistic than 
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contemporary neoclassical economics itself, in which utilitarianism has been 
largely discredited as admitted by many economists (Akerlof, 1990; Samuel- 
son, 1983; Sen and Williams, 1982; Schumpeter, 1955; Stanfield, 1979). As one 
economist (Harrod, 1956) would put it, sociological rational choice theory 
seems intent on resurrecting the “dead hand” of Benthamite utilitarianism, as 
shown by its conception of rationality as the maximization of utility, profit 
and related materialistic purposes. Given the inadequacy of the utilitarian 
conception of rationality, one often wonders what is really “rational choice’ 
in an ostensibly rational choice theory. As a modest attempt to contribute to 
highlighting this issue, this report has purported a different conception of 
rationality that in many respects transcends the utilitarian-economic. The 
main elements of this alternative conception are summarized as follows. 

As an action with a high degree of efficiency for attaining given goals 
within definite social settings and restraints, rational conduct can in principle 
have any ends. This refutes the usual rational choice reduction of all these 
purposes of action to utilitarian ones. Just as the means, the ends can be 
objects of rational choice by (individual and organizational) actors or 
imputed to them by another actors or the observer (Simon, 1982: 405-6). 
However determined, if all these goals, and not just utilitarian ones such as 
the expected value of a utility function, are subject to maximization, one can 
speak of strict rationality, optimality or optimizing behavior. If they are 
subject only to pursuit or attainment as such, this is the case of adaptive 
rationality, functionality or satisficing. This shows that neither optimizing 
nor satisficing need be necessarily utilitarian. It thus exposes the weakness 
not only of the traditional rational choice theory but also of the theory of 
bounded rationality, since both are based on the idea of utilitarian rationality. 
Granted that in the first case this idea is operationalized in the form of utility 
optimization, and in the second in the mode of satisficing with respect to 
utility. However, this is an inconsequential difference from a perspective that 
transcends utilitarian rationality, regardless of its form or procedure: the 
unlimited maximization or the bounded attainment of utility. By rejecting the 
procedure (optimization) but retaining the content (utility), the theory of 
bounded rationality does not trespass the narrow zone of utilitarian ration- 
ality to reach the threshold of a fuller conception of rationality as outlined 
here. In this context, the distinction between strict and adaptive rationality, 
coterminous with that between objective and subjective rationality, is not 
essential to the extent that all these varieties of rationality are predicated upon 
a utilitarian notion of it: seeking utility, no matter if via maximizing or satis- 
ficing. 

As some moderate rational choice adherents admit (Boudon, 1981: 4), 
the model of rational gua utilitarian action is often defective, not only 
because of the fluid boundary between rationality and non-rationality in 
general. More importantly, it is because rationality is multidimensional 
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rather than unidimensional in this sense, and so oriented not only to utility, 
profit and other economic variables, but also to power, prestige and related 
non-economic variables. In this connection, rational choice theory commits 
the double fallacy of misplaced reduction and mis-qualification. This is done 
either by dissolving the non-economic forms of rationality into the econ- 
omic, or by dismissing these forms as sheer irrationality, ignorance or preju- 
dice. These two treatments of non-utilitarian rationality — its reduction to 
the utilitarian and its disqualification as irrationality — are logically contra- 
dictory to each other. This obvious contradiction does not seem to bother 
most rational choice theorists — for instance, both treatments are found in 
many of these (e.g. Becker or Coleman). This indicates serious internal 
inconsistencies within an assumedly coherent and rigorous model. 

Despite the claim that either treatment provides a parsimonious analyti- 
cal solution to the problem of rationality, each puts this model in a vicious 
circle. For it is a logical-empirical fallacy to dilute all types of rationality into 
a single one or to disqualify the non-economic types as non-rationality or 
irrationality. For example, the first procedure leads to dissolving all ration- 
ality to an instrumental, ‘expedient’ rationality, and the second to dismissing 
value, ‘sanctioned’ rationality or even bounded rationality as irrationality! 
Each procedure so hardly reflects a rational choice of theoretical approach as 
some argue (Abell, 1992). Moreover, some rational choice theorists are not 
very happy either with the utilitarian reduction (Elster, 1989a; Margolis, 
1982) or the residual treatment of non-economic rationality as irrationality 
(Boudon, 1982; Simon, 1982). On both accounts, rational choice theory 
amounts to a ‘sociological materialism’ that is essentially congruent with 
orthodox historical materialism (as noted by Alexander, 1982; Curtis, 1986; 
Turner, 1991). Such an ‘elective affinity’ between rational choice theory and 
Marxism (cf. Elster, 1990) has recently culminated in the emergence of 
‘Rational Choice Marxism’ (Terrell and Thomas, 1995). This is a seemingly 
incompatible admixture of individualist utilitarianism and structural 
materialism; however, this curious compound is converging upon economic 
determinism (for an earlier detection of their commonalities, cf. Weber, 1977: 
80). And the rational choice paradigm with its, as Weber (1949: 67) named, 
“one-sidedness” of the economic approach, just as the ‘one-sided materialis- 
tic conception’ (Weber, 1976: 183), tends to dismiss or minimize possibilities 
for ‘sociological idealism’ (as objected by Alexander, 1982) implied in the 
concept of non-economic rationality or instrumental non-rationality. In 
rational choice terminology, as established earlier, a social action can hence 
be deemed rational to the extent that it seeks to attain well-defined ends or 
‘objective functions’, and that the means chosen are efficient for attaining 
them. As the Austrian theorists (especially Wieser, Mises and Hayek) have 
argued, the nature of these ends, economic or not, is irrelevant — what matters 
is the existence of any ends in an intrinsic conjunction with the means for 
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their realization. Thus, only in this broad sense of pursuing any purpose or 
value perceived by the actor or the observer as worth pursuing, can one define 
rationality as the means-end manipulation or calculative rationality. By con- 
sidering only economic goals or converting all ends to these, rational choice 
theory first illegitimately restricts the concept of rationality to a single case: 
the realization or maximization of wealth, profit or utility. Then it indis- 
criminately applies and extends this same restrictive conception to all social 
relations, by inflating its scope that it becomes a theoretical deus ex machina 
and political-ideological panacea for “rational” (read pan-utilitarian) recon- 
struction of society (Coleman, 1993). This fallacy of misplaced generalization 
thus results from the “erroneous attempt to generalize theoretical points made 
at more specific ideological and empirical levels of analysis’ (Alexander, 1982: 
88-9). In consequence of such timeless generalizations (as objected by Dore, 
1992), the conception of rationality qua utility maximization has become an 
exemplar of “orthodox economic ideology” (Kelman, 1997: 2050) — that is, 
‘neoclassical economic orthodoxy” (Etzioni, 1991: 7) which is largely 
embraced by rational choice sociology. In the words of Keynes (1972: 276), 
this conception has within both neoclassical economics and rational choice 
sociology mutated into the “Church of England” — namely, a sacred dogma 
and imperative prescription for morally, religiously and ideologically politi- 
cally “correct” behavior. And rational choice theorists seem bent on propa- 
gating and defending the ‘sanctity’ of this dogma through denunciation and 
sanction of the ‘least deviation into impiety” (M. Keynes, 1972: 276-7). 
Thereby, the analytical-practical vicious circle of utilitarian rational choice 
theory is closed. 

However, as even some moderate ni choice theorists would submit, 
the rationality of social actors is not simply a utilitarian rationality oriented 
toward maximizing a well-ordered (utility or profit) function, but of a 
complex type, as sometimes realized even by some “complex, multifaceted 
thinkers’ (Blaug, 1996) within neoclassical economists.** This complex type 
is based on the fact that the ‘estimation of the value of alternative strategies’ 
is influenced not only by utilitarian imperatives but also by social values, 
norms and beliefs (Boudon, 1981: 15-22). This admission only reinstates the 
Weberian argument that the instrumental type does not exhaust rationality 
as a whole, given the presence and significance of the opposite type of value 
rationality. It thus concedes that utility, profit and any other functions based 
on material self-interest are far from being only functions to be ordered, 
pursued or optimized, if ever. In general, pursuing and, if ever, optimizing 
utility and other economic purposes are intertwined with various non- 
utilitarian goals outlined earlier. Thus, when actors pursue such purposes 
‘these are usually combined with striving for sociability, approval, status and 
power as well [and] though such motives have largely been absent from econ- 
omic thinking since Smith, it does not follow that their pursuit is nonrational’ 
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(Granovetter, 1992: 233).% In addition, actors and their actions are ‘deeply 
embedded’ in micro ‘structures of social interaction’ (Granovetter, 1990: 
95-6) and macro-structural conditions (as stressed by Blau, 1994; cf. also 
Knapp, 1990). 

It has been shown in this report that the pursuit of utilitarian rationality 
can often be subordinated to that of non-utilitarian rationality. In Weber’s 
terms, instrumentally rational action is just a phase of value-rational action, 
as exemplified by the behavior of the typical Protestant entrepreneur engaged 
in utilitarian rational choice (profit-making) only as a means of attaining non- 
utilitarian ends (religious grace). In addition, even in a presumably utilitarian 
capitalist society, historically, ‘power had precedence over profit’ (Polanyi, 
1944: 12) at both micro- and macro-levels. This is shown, for instance, by the 
utilitarian irrationality of the two world wars, as well as of various totalitarian 
social systems. Far from being irrelevant, seeking power permeates the 
market and the economy (Friedland and Robertson, 1990: 6-11), just as it 
does the sphere of politics. Hence the operation of the market and the 
economy is conditioned in a large measure by what Weber (1968: 85) calls 
‘power constellations’. Even capitalism as an assumed exemplar of the oper- 
ation of utilitarian rational choice is subject to the non-rational imperatives 
of social, especially political and cultural, organization. Thus, another socio- 
cultural rationality (or reason) often rules utilitarian rationality or the ‘logic 
of maximization’ (Sahlins, 1976: 169-71). Even economic processes based on 
rational choice thus understood possess “an irreducible cultural component’ 
(DiMaggio, 1990: 127-8). 

These considerations and findings have thus provided this report a 
rationale for a creative destruction of current rational choice theory, particu- 
larly for transcending its (mis)conception of rationality by an alternative one 
with different properties. 


Notes 


1 In a sense, sociological rational choice theory’s emphasis on economic ends is 
ironic given that some neoclassical economists admonished that ‘there are non- 
economic ends but only economic and non-economic ends for the attainment of 
given ends’ (Robbins, 1952: 145). 

2 In such an extension of the rational choice paradigm to phenomena like home- 
lessness, some of its adherents (Quigley, 1996: 1935-9) warn analysts that they 
‘would squander credibility by advocating a sociological explanation over one 
firmly grounded in the operation of markets’, to the effect that the ‘richest, 
rational utility maximizing, homeless person is just indifferent between 
“abandoned quality” housing at its market-determined rent and homelessness at 
zero rent [and] inexorably, the incidence of homelessness has increased ... by 
rational calculation’. Simply, homelessness would be but a matter of free, ‘rational 
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choice” between no rent (or no mortgage) and a positive amount of rent (or 
mortgage). 

3 However, its author remarks that the Allais paradox is paradoxical only from the 
perspective on a rational choice theory predicated on the concept of expected 
utility optimization and thus ‘in appearance only, and it merely corresponds to a 
very profound psychological reality, the preference for security in the neighbor- 
hood of certainty’ (Allais, 1997: 6). 

4 The theory of bounded rationality depicts these two actors in this way: “For 
economic man, organizations are purely instrumental. [For social man] it is the 
activity within the group that provides a principal motivation. The [latter centers 
on] the satisfactions arising in the group activity; the [former on] group activity 
as instrumental to extra-group satisfactions’ (Simon, 1957: 165-8). 

5 In this connection, rational choice theorists term non-economic motivation and 
rewards, for example, ‘psychic income”. However, one may object that, just as with 
social, cultural or political “capital”, non-economic markets, social exchange and 
so on, ‘psychic income’ is but a metaphor (as singled out by Yeager, 1997). For 
such non-economic motivations and rewards may be ‘psychic’ but not ‘income’ 
in the usual sense. Another objection (cf. Margolis, 1982) has been that the term 
‘psychic income’ implies selfishness, albeit of a non-economic nature, rather than 
altruism. In general, the predilection of most economists and rational choice soci- 
ologists to conceive all social phenomena, including non-economic invaluables or 
intangibles (as lamented by Arrow, 1997), in purely economic terms reflects an 
attitude of homo economicus, a concept ridiculed even by some neoclassical econ- 
omists (for a recent discussion, cf. Caldwell, 1997). 

6 Hence, Coleman’s ‘distinction’ between social optimum and system equilibrium 
implies a misreading of neoclassical economics, especially Pareto’s (1963: 1469-73) 
distinction between ‘ophelimité [utility] for the community’ and ‘ophelimité of the 
community’. Coleman seems to think that the latter distinction is logically 
conducive to the former, apparently assuming that “ophelimité for the community” 
corresponds to ‘social optimum’ and ‘ophelimité of the community’ to system 
equilibrium. But this is not the case within a Paretian and generally neoclassical 
framework. First and foremost, in this framework equilibrium and optimum at 
both individual (firm) and systemic (social) levels are equivalent states and notions, 
as implied by the ‘equivalence theorem’ of optimum/equilibrium (Allais, 1997). 
Simply, the Pareto-optimum is ipso facto equilibrium, and vice versa, so any 
distinction between ‘social optimum’ and ‘system equilibrium’ is spurious. Thus, 
‘ophelimité for the community’ as the sum of individual utilities can imply not 
only, using Coleman’s terminology, ‘social optimum’, but system equilibrium, just 
as ‘ophelimité of the community’ as the utility of an ‘entity’ can pertain not just 
to the latter but also to the former. Here, Coleman fails to notice that Pareto 
locates the ‘ophelimité for the community’, as a Benthamite category, in the realm 
of economics, and ‘ophelimité of the community’, as a Durkheimian variable, 
deemed impossible there, in sociology. Hence, the distinction between ‘ophelim- 
ité for the community’ and ‘ophelimité of the community’ is logically more 
conducive to that between individual or economic optimum/equilibrium and 
collective or social optimum/equilibrium, rather than to that between ‘social 
optimum’ and ‘system equilibrium’. Thus, it is apparent that Coleman conflates 
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individual optimum/equilibrium with ‘social optimum’, and the collective one 
with ‘system equilibrium’. Hence, Coleman’s is a distinction without a difference 
since no substantive difference between optimum and equilibrium is implied or 
possible in the above Paretian distinction and generally in neoclassical economics 
on which rational choice sociology tries to ‘ground’. This is part of a larger issue 
of rational choice theorists’ overall (mis)interpretation of neoclassical economics 
as well as classical sociology. 
Becker’s evolution from “De gustibus non est disputandum’ (‘one does not dispute 
tastes’) to ‘accounting for tastes’ is quite curious and may be a mitigation or even 
recantation of the dogma of ‘fixed’ or unaccountable tastes. It shows various 
internal tensions and contradictions in an ostensibly coherent theory. And such 
contradictions can be self-defeating for rational choice theory (as objected by 
Markovsky et al. [1997] to rational choice models of social exchange). At best, this 
evolution is a utilitarian-economic explanation of tastes. As such, this explanation 
is better termed an accounting of tastes in accordance with the general predilec- 
tion of most economists to reduce all human values into calculable, monetary 
magnitudes, reflecting the Weltanschauung of Oscar Wilde’s cynic who ‘knows the 
price of everything, but the value of nothing’. No wonder, rational choice theorists 
tend to treat such cynical pronouncements as fundamental scientific (re)discover- 
ies (as called by Buchanan, 1991a: 29), as shown by putting Bernard Shaw’s “defi- 
nition’ of economy as ‘the art of making the most of life’ in the forefront of 
Becker’s (1976) ‘Economic Approach to Human Behavior’. 
This behaviorist crust is critiqued even by some economists (Lewin, 1996). 
According to Friedman (1995), this especially applies to public choice theory as 
an economic approach to politics which portrays policy-makers as but selfish 
‘rent-seekers’ — that is, as economic mutants of Machiavellism (as complained by 
Musgrave, 1997). Ironically, such an approach evinces some tensions and even 
contradictions with traditional macro-economics, especially with the neoclassi- 
cal/Keynesian theory of economic policy assumed to be driven by public interests, 
namely macro-economic stabilization and growth (cf. A. Hicks, 1984; Mueller, 
1979). 
At this juncture, Krugman (1997: 120) gives the following advice to his colleagues: 
‘Economists pronounce on legal matters at their peril: law is a discipline all its 
own.’ Some would add that this mutatis mutandis applies to their pronouncements 
on other non-economic matters. 
Yeager (1997: 161) criticizes, for example, the notion of the ‘intellectual market- 
place’ (Rosen, 1997: 151) in this way: 
At least two things are wrong with such appeals to the ‘market’. First, the meta- 
phorical academic market is less responsive to the wishes of whoever the ultimate 
consumer may be than is the actual market in goods and services. Appealing to the 
metaphorical market test is a variant of the fallacy of argumentum ad populum. A 
second objection ... is deeper than the metaphor is defective. Since when, anyway, 
was the market, even the actual business market, the arbiter of excellence in consumer 
goods, literature, art, music, science, or scholarship? Since when dces the market 
decide truth and beauty? 


The following linear equation symbolizes this bivariate model of rational choice: 
y =a + BX + e, where y stands for (rational) social action as a dependent variable, 
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and X utility, profit or any other economic explanatory variable, while e is residual 
or error term pertaining to other, non-economic, ostensibly non-significant 
variables, a: is the regression intercept, and $ is the regression coefficient showing 
the influence of X on y. The matrix form of the utilitarian model of rational choice 
is: y = BX, where f is a vector of regression coefficient, and X is a matrix of utili- 
tarian explanatory variables. 

Also Bóhm-Báwerk (1929: 75) distinguishes social capital as “a productive capital’ 
from private capital as “a lucrative capital”. 

Blinder (1997a: 3-5) here refers to the concept of “maximum employment” as a 
macro-economic variable. However, the same can mutatis mutandis be said of 
other cherished ‘maximands’ of traditional economics and rational choice 
sociology, such as output, profit, income, revenue, benefit, utility and so on. For 
instance, the so-called Okun ‘law’ as a “core” (Solow, 1997: 230) element of 
(macro-)economics ‘links output growth to changes in the unemployment rate” 
(Blinder, 1997b: 241). 

This conjunction of intrinsic motivation and extrinsic incentives in social and even 
in economic behavior has been recently admitted and reported even by some econ- 
omists (e.g. Camerer, 1997; Frey, 1997b; Kreps, 1997), but, ironically, not by many 
rational choice sociologists. 

In Zelizer’s (cf. Zelizer, 1992: 285-7) view, the episode mentioned earlier was but 
a special case of the general problem of “complexities in the interaction berween 
market and human values’ — that is of the ‘problem of establishing monetary equiv- 
alences for such things as death, life, human organs, and generally ritualized items 
of behavior considered sacred and therefore beyond the pale of monetary defi- 
nition’. This holds true insofar as “market exchange although perfectly compatible 
with the modern values of efficiency and equality, conflicts with human values 
which defy its impersonal, rational, and economizing influence [so] cultural resist- 
ance to including certain items in the social order — those related to human life, 
death and emotions — into a market-type of exchange introduces structural sources 
of strain and ambivalence into their marketing’. In retrospect (cf. Simmel, 1990), 
the “growth of individualism resulted in a new respect for the infinite worth of 
human personality [even sacralization of the human being], displacing the earlier 
utilitarianism with an absolute valuation of human beings”. 

More precisely, Strauss (1963: 425) objects that the value-free — and, for that 
matter, “good reasons” — thesis “necessarily leads to nihilism or to the view that 
every preference [reason], however evil, has to be judged to be as legitimate as any 
other. In following this movement toward its end we shall inevitably reach the 
point beyond which the scene is darkened by the shadow of Hitler.” 

However, economic sociology, especially a sociology of markets, does not take at 
face value the theorem of market rationality (cf. Zafirovski and Levine, 1997). 
Thus, economic sociology, instead, engages in an inquiry into the presence and 
salience of ‘sociological relationships in the economic sphere’ (Weber, 1968: 63), 
and a sociology of markets treats the market as a “social action” (Weber, 1968: 636). 
As Miller (1997: 1193) further elaborates, the ‘anomalous and paradoxical behavior 
revealed by this [economic] approach forced [social] scientists to pay attention to 
the structured institutional constraints on individual maximizing behavior’. 
Moreover, this ‘rediscovery of institutions’ could be the ‘most important way that 
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the confrontation of economic tools with [social] reality can change economics 
itself” (Miller, 1997: 1200). A caveat is in order here: such changes are not feasible 
in the way of the “new institutional economics”, that is the rational choice model 
of institutions, because of its tendency to conflate various dimensions — for 
instance, origins, nature and functions — of institutions (cf. Piore, 1996). 
Whereas admitting that rational “actions are constrained by income, imperfect 
memory and calculating capacities, and other limited resources” (Becker, 1993b: 
385) overlooks that such actions can also be constrained by non-economic and 
non-psychological factors, including social institutions, values and traditions. In 
retrospect, Weber's (1927, 1976) model of the institutional preconditions of capi- 
talist behavior (for a recent reformulation, cf. Collins, 1997) has elaborated such 
social constraints on individual rational behavior. 

According to Lewin (1996: 1294-5), this especially holds true of rational choice 
theory in economics: “Any serious reevaluation of the psychological underpinning 
of economics requires that careful attention be paid to sociological analyses. The 
sociological shortcomings [of economics] are much more fundamental and 
difficult to address.” 

That ‘my work may have sometimes assumed too much rationality” was partly 


* conceded even by Becker (1993b: 385). 
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As Young (1996: 121) points out, rational choice theory in its economic- 
utilitarian, ‘thick’ or perfect-rationality version hinges on ‘unrealistically strong 
concepts about rationality and common knowledge’. 

Camerer (1997) proposes a ‘behavioral game theory’ as an alternative to both by 
relying on ‘more psychologically reasonable’ assumptions. In retrospect, theories 
of bounded rationality have also been termed ‘behavioral’ to distinguish them 
from the ‘neoclassical’ conception of global, unlimited rationality (cf. Simon, 
1982). 

Similar statements can be found in some other neoclassical economists: for 
example, Hayek (1960: 60-1), N. Keynes (1955: 16), Marshall (1961: 103-4), Mill 
(1968: 136-9) and others (Cairnes, 1967; M. Keynes, 1972; Paretc, 1963; Schum- 
peter, 1949; Wieser, 1967). 

For instance, this is witnessed by the impact of legal rules and conventions on indi- 
vidual preferences: ‘legal regimes [including even the traditional night watchman’s 
state] inevitably frame the preferences that preference-satisfiezs believe they 
should merely respond to. [And] though people may indeed ultimately have to 
choose between goods, preferences for goods are not strictly commensurable. 
There are certain strong self-enforcing social conventions of incommensurability’ 
(Kelman, 1997: 2050). 

This is implied in Hirsch’s (1992: 365) definition of cultural products as ‘non- 
material goods directed at a public of consumers, for whom they generally serve 
an aesthetic or expressive, rather than a clearly utilitarian function’. 

For instance, Coleman (1988: 95-6) complains that 


... [there are] two deficiencies in work that introduced ‘exchange theory” into 
sociology. One was the limitation to microsocial relations, which abandons the 
principal virtue of economic theory, its ability to make the micro-macro transition 
from pair relations to system. The other was the attempt to introduce principles in an 
ad hoc fashion, such as ‘distributive justice’ or the ‘norm of reciprocity’. 
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29 For instance, Glazer and Konrad (1996) argue that a means of social distinction 
can be charity and advance a ‘signaling explanation’ for it in the sense that it is 
driven by the ‘desire to demonstrate wealth’ and thus ‘signal status’ by such 


donations, preferably observable and non-anonymous. 


30 Kim and Bearman (1997: 91) conclude that 


... although individuals can falsify their preferences in public, the presence of loosely 
coupled opposition networks fosters the emergence of widespread opposition because 
their private nature insulates them from copressure. The sudden catenation of loosely 
coupled islands of opposition can yield a revolutionary situation when actors 
recognize their actions and others’ actions as challenging the regime. This appears to 


have occurred throughout Eastern Europe in 1989. 


31 Some studies (Dore, 1992: 170) find that in modern Japan “patriotism seems to 
supplement profit-seeking more substantially in say the search for export markets, 


etc’. 


32 For instance, as Jasso and Opp (1997: 949) report, ‘participation in the East 
German protests of 1989 was in part due to moral incentives. The sense of justice 


is pervasive.’ 


33 The rational choice hypotheses or interpretations of Gemeinschaft (Hechter, 1990: 
144-5) are hardly corroborated by some studies (Hall, 1988; Kanter, 1972) 


Table 5 Determinants of Group Survival 


Determinants Related to Success 


Ethnicity 

(common ethnic background; foreign 
language spoken) 

Spiritual hierarchy 

(members distinguished on moral grounds 
Confession 

(regular confession; confession on joining; special terms) 
Homogeneity 

(uniform style of dress) 

Multiple R? 

Adjusted R? 


Determinants Unrelated to Success 
Financial contribution 

Privileged leader 

Social communalism 

Religious colony 

Oligarchy 

Ideological order 

Religious communalism 
Non-monogamy 

Acquaintance 


Source: Hall (1988: 686), Hechter (1990: 145). 


Significant Standardized 
Betas 


447 


.358 
295 
320 


819 
671 
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examining the determinants of group integration and the survival of 91 American 
communes from 1780 to 1860. Their results are given in Table 5. One can infer 
that most factors related to success in group survival can be considered as largely 
non-utilitarian rather than utilitarian ones. And, only by a ‘tortuous logic’ (Knoke, 
1988) can the former, including ethnicity, be dissolved into the latter, something 
that is routinely done by rational choice theorists. It is also clear that such a purely 
economic variable as financial contribution is found to be ameng the factors 
unrelated to successful group existence. It seems that generally the findings are not 
as supportive of the rational choice hypothesis of Gemeinschaft survival as 
thought by its adherents. 

These thinkers are called by Blaug (1996) ‘foxes’ and preferred to ‘hedgehogs: 
single-minded and narrowly focused’. Smith, Mill and Marshall are cited as 
instances of the first, and Ricardo, Senior and Walras of the second. 

However, Lindenberg (1989) in a different interpretation attributes to Adam 
Smith concerns with both material interest and approval. 
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Abstract/Résumé/Resumen 





Hailed by its exponents as a unifying paradigm for social theory and dismissed 
by its critiques as an imperialistic intrusion into sociology coming from 
neoclassical economics, rational choice theory is one of the most significant 
and controversial developments in contemporary sociological theory. This 
report reconsiders the degree of adequacy of rational choice theory for modern 
sociology. The report focuses its attention on the concept of rationality in 
rational choice theory. The major assumption or implication of modern 
rational choice theory, just as the old utilitarianism and neoclassical economics, 
is the status of human rationality as ipso facto utilitarian-economic rationality, 
namely the maximization of utility, profit or wealth, and alternatively the mini- 
mization of costs and other “disutilities”. This assumption is re-examined in this 
report. The point of departure of this examination is the argument that rational 
choice broadly understood is not necessarily utilitarian-economic rationality, 
namely utility- or profit-optimizing behavior. 


À quoi correspond en réalité le choix rationnel? 
Au-delá du concept utilitaire de la rationalité 


Considérée par ses partisans comme un paradigme unifiant toute la théorie 
sociale et par ses détracteurs comme une intrusion impérialiste de l’économie 
néoclassique dans la sociologie, la théorie du choix rationnel est l’un des 
développements les plus significatifs et controversés de la théorie sociologique 
contemporaine. Le but de cet article est de déterminer quelle importance il faut 
accorder au concept de choix rationnel en sociologie moderne. L’attention est 
portée sur le concept de rationalité dans la théorie du choix rationnel. A l’instar 
de l’ancien Utilitarisme et de l’économie néoclassique, cette théorie moderne 
du choix rationnel repose principalement sur l’assimilation de la raison 
humaine à la rationalité économique utilitaire, c’est-à-dire la recherche d’une 
utilité, d’un profit ou d’une richesse maximum, ou, à défaut, d’un coût ou d’une 
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“més-utilité” minimum. C’est ce présupposé que nous examinerons ici, en 
partant de l’idée que le choix rationnel, au sens général du terme, ne correspond 
pas nécessairement à la rationalité économique utilitaire, c’est-à-dire au 
comportement social consistant à rechercher un profit ou une utilité maximaux. 

En général, un comportement rationnel peut se caractériser par une 
adéquation logique des moyens avec les objectifs — d’où le concept d’action 
logique au sens paretien du terme. Ces rapprochements entre la fin et les 
moyens définissent la rationalité subjective ou limitée en étant perçus par 
l'acteur comme un raisonnement logique qui explique son ‘bon’ comporte- 
ment. Ils définissent aussi la rationalité objective en étant considérés comme 
logiques par l’observateur extérieur. Un comportement rationnel implique 
donc une équivalence téléologique ou une cohérence entre les intentions 
subjectives et objectives, même s’il peut souvent y avoir des divergences entre 
les conceptions subjectives et objectives de la rationalité d’une action — ou de 
son caractère “correct”, pour reprendre Weber. Ainsi, ce qui est rationnel pour 
l'acteur ne sera pas perçu comme tel par autrui, et vice versa. Une action qui 
ne présente pas ces caractéristiques, en particulier le lien logique entre la fin 
et les moyens, pourra être qualifiée de non-rationnelle ou non-logique, sans 
être pour autant forcément irrationnelle ou illogique. Il en est ainsi malgré la 
tendance des acteurs à, pour citer Pareto, ‘ajouter un vernis de logique’ sur 
leurs actions en ayant recours à des prétextes, c’est-à-dire en essayant de 
justifier leur comportement non rationnel par des idéologies marxistes, des 
explications freudiennes ou de ‘bonnes raisons’. La question ici n'est pas de 
savoir si l’action sociale est rationnelle ou non rationnelle au sens défini, ni 
de déterminer si la sociologie doit élaborer une théorie générale non 
seulement de la rationalité mais aussi de la non rationalité; avec ses éléments 
normatifs. L'enjeu ici est plutôt la conception même de l’action rationnelle: 
qu'est-ce que le choix rationnel, ou la rationalité? 

Afin de répondre à cette question nous avons organisé notre article en 
plusieurs sections. En premier lieu est présenté un modèle simple et formel 
de choix rationnel. Le reste de l’article développe et examine ce modèle. Une 
autre section est consacrée aux différentes formes de rationalité et à leur 
assimilation en une forme unique par la théorie du choix rationnel. Puis, nous 
abordons le concept d’action rationnelle en tant que rationalité utilitaire et la 
théorie du choix rationnel en tant que paradigme utilitaire. Suivent plusieurs 
questions théoriques et pratiques soulevées par la théorie du choix rationnel 
telle que nous la comprenons. La section suivante contient un examen de Pen- 
vironnement social du choix rationnel. Enfin, nous comparerons dans une 
dernière section la signification empirique des modèles large et restreint du 
choix rationnel. 

La théorie actuelle du choix rationnel se veut une théorie unique et 
absolue de Pacte motivé. Cependant sa caractéristique simplification ou 
dénaturation de la fin ou des moyens de l’action sociale en font une téléologie 
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limitée et même erronée, sans parler des doutes que l’on peut avoir à l’égard 
de la téléologie sociale en général. Nous démontrons cette erreur plus loin. 
La définition préliminaire qui vient d’être donnée de l’action rationnelle ne 
donne aucune précision quant à la fin (ou aux moyens) de cette action. Son 
but peut être à la fois économique et non économique, utilitaire et non 
utilitaire, privé et social, égoïste et altruiste, et ainsi de suite. La conception 
de l’action rationnelle ne préjuge pas de la téléologie sous-jacente, c’est-à-dire 
de la nature des intentions ou des objectifs poursuivis. La condition liminaire 
à une action rationnelle est l'existence d’un lien inhérent entre la fin et les 
moyens, quels qu’ils soient, pourvu que ce lien soit perçu comme tel par 
l'acteur (ego) et/ou autrui (alter ego). Par contraste, la théorie du choix 
rationnel a une curieuse tendance à qualifier a priori ces objectifs 
d'économiques, utilitaires, égoistes et privés, tels que l'utilité, le profit, Pen- 
richissement, la recherche de loyers, la réduction des coûts, le calcul de la 
rentabilité, et ainsi de suite, réduisant tous les actes à un unique comporte- 
ment. Cette façon de faire implique que seuls ces objectifs et les actions, les 
choix et les moyens correspondants sont rationnels, tout autre comportement 
étant non rationnel, voire irrationnel. 

Comme l’ancien Utilitarisme, la théorie du choix rationnel le définit ¿pso 
facto comme le choix rationnel utilitaire, la rationalité économique ou encore 
l’action sociale matériellement rationnelle. Elle accomplit cela en assimilant 
toutes les fins, les raisons et les motivations des actions à la poursuite égoïste 
de l’intérét personnel. De cette manière, chaque forme de choix rationnel se 
confond avec le choix rationnel dans son ensemble. Fondamentalement cette 
théorie affirme le pan-utilitarisme ou l'impérialisme économique en 
transposant le principe économique de l’utilité maximale à la vie sociale en 
général. Assez ironiquement, même des économistes néoclassiques comme 
Pareto, Walras, Marshall et Pigou ne pensaient pas qu'il était possible 
d'opérer une telle généralisation et limitaient la portée de ce principe au seul 
domaine économique. Par ailleurs cette théorie restreint fortement la 
sociologie en fondant tous les types de comportements sociaux et de 
rationalité en une forme unique. 

Nous essayons de démontrer que la logique impose de rejeter cette 
approche du choix rationnel est, qui n’est d’ailleurs pas vérifiée en pratique. 
Nous proposons de dépasser ce concept d’utilité maximale et la théorie 
utilitaire du choix rationnel pour arriver à une notion de la rationalité plus 
large et plus solide que celle d'utilité maximale ou que la satisfaction apportée 
par l'utilité implicite dans la théorie de la rationalité restreinte. Contrairement 
au modèle néoclassique ou à l’actuelle théorie du choix rationnel, la théorie 
sociologique postule un ‘modèle étendu” de choix rationnel, qui inclut les 
notions utilitaire et aussi non utilitaire de rationalité. Aussi, partons-nous de 
l'hypothèse que le choix rationnel est une catégorie riche et complexe dont la 
rationalité utilitaire n’est que l’un de ses éléments qu’elle transcende. 
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La elección racional 


Aclamada por sus exponentes como un paradigma unificante para toda teoría 
social y destituida por sus críticos como una intrusión imperialista dentro de 
la sociología, viniendo de la economía neoclásica, la teoría de la elección 
racional es uno de los desarrollos más significativos y controversiales dentro 
de la teoría sociológica contemporánea. Este reporte reconsidera el grado de 
suficiencia de la teoría de la elección en la sociología moderna. El reporte se 
enfoca en el concepto de racionalidad de la teoría de la elección racional. La 
suposición o implicación principal de la teoría de la elección racional, así 
como el viejo utilitarismo y la economía neoclásica, es el estatus de la racional- 
idad humana como racionalidad utilitaria-económica ipso facto, esto es, 
maximizar y las utilidades, ganancias o riquezas, y alternativamente 
minimizar los costos y otras ‘no utilidades”. Tal suposición es reexaminada en 
este reporte. El punto de partida de este análisis es que el argumento de la 
teoría racional extensamente conocida y entendida, no es necesáriamente la 
racionalidad utilitaria-económica, esto es, utilidad- o ganancia-compor- 
tamiento para sacar beneficios. 

En general, el comportamiento racional puede ser caracterizado como 
conjunciones lógicas de métodos y fines — por lo tanto, en términos de acción 
lógica Paretiana. Estos enlaces definen una racionalidad subjetiva o limitada 
al ser percibidos como lógicos, y las razones fundamentales de acción como 
“buenas” por el actor. Tales enlaces también definen una racionalidad objetiva, 
al ser experimentados como tales por el otro o por el observador. Por lo tanto, 
el comportamiento racional implica una equivalencia teleológica o 
consistente entre própositos subjetivos y objetivos, si bien la discrepancia 
entre ellos — o, como lo formularía Weber, la acción “correcta? es posible y 
frequente. De tal manera, lo que es racional para el actor puede no ser 
percibido como tal por otros, y vice-versa. Las acciones que no poseen estos 
atributos, particularmente los nexos lógicos de métodos y fines, pueden ser 
denotadas como no-racionales o no-lógicas, aunque no necesáriamente 
ilógicas o irracionales. Esto sucede a pesar de la tendencia de los actores, a 
como apuntó Pareto, pintar un barniz de lógica? sobre sus acciones mediante 
el uso de derivaciones — esto es, para justificar su comportamiento no-racional 
através de ideologías similares a las Marxistas y racionalizaciones Freudianas. 
El punto no es si la acción social es más racional o más no-racional en el 
sentido ya definido. Tampoco es si la sociología debería construir una teoría 
general no sólo para la acción social racional, sino también para la no- 
racional, incluyendo sus elementos normativos. El interés está en el concepto 
de la acción racional: ¿Qué es exactamente elección racional o racionalidad? 

Con el fin de responder a tal pregunta, este segmento del reporte está 
organizado en várias secciones. Primero, se resume un modelo formal simple 
de la elección racional. Este modelo es entonces elaborado y estimado en el 
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resto del reporte. La siguiente sección considera los tipos de racionalidad y 
su reducción a un único tipo por medio de la teoría de la elección racional, 
- Luego, se delinea el ámbito de la acción racional qua la racionalidad utilitaria, 
por lo tanto la teoría de la elección racional como paradigma utilitario. A esto 
le siguen apuntes sobre problemas empíricos y teóricos intratables de la teoría 
de la elección racional hasta ahora entendida. La siguiente sección comprende 
un examen de la estructura socia de la elección racional. Finalmente, la última 
sección estima la significación empírica de los modelos amplios vs limitados 
de la elección racional. 

La teoría de la elección racional actual afirma tener o ser una teoría genuina 
y única de la acción útil. Sin embargo, su típica mal especificación o reducción 
de própositos o fines de acción social implican una teleología falsa y limitada, 
aparte de la sombra de duda generalmente asociada con la teleología social. Esta 
idea falsa es expuesta de la siguiente manera. La definición preliminar de la 
acción racional mencionada, no implica ninguna especificación de los fines (o 
métodos) de la misma. Ambos pueden ser económicos y no económicos, 
utilitarios y no utilitarios, egoistas y altruísticos, privados y sociales, y asi suce- 
sivamente. El concepto de acción racional no prejuzga o establece la teleología 
fundamental, es decir el carácter de los própositos de las metas perseguidas. 
Debido a que la precondición necesária para la acción o elección racional, es la 
existencia de un nexo inherente entre métodos y fines, cualquiera que sean, si - 
el nexo es percibido como tal por el actor (ego) y/o otros (alter-ego). Esto 
contrasta con la curiosa tendencia de la teoría de la elección racional para 
definir estos própositos como económicos, utilitarios, egoistas y privados, tales 
como utilidades, ganancias, o acumulación de riqueza, búsqueda de riendas, 
minimización de costos, cálculo de costos y beneficios, por lo tanto 
restringiendolos a una sola clase. La suposición fundamental de este proced- 
imiento es que sólo tales metas y acciones correspondientes, métodos y 
elecciones'son racionales, y otras son no racionales o irracionales, 

Como el viejo utilitarismo, la teoría de la elección racional define a la 
acción social como una elección racional ¿pso facto en términos utilitarios, 
como racionalidad económica o acción social racional instrumental. Esto 
sucede categorizando todos los métodos, razones y motivos de acción como 
egoistas, esto es, con el próposito de interés própio. Por eso, una forma 
particular de la elección racional es confundida con la elección racional en su 
ámbito total. Conceptualmente, este procedimiento implica el pan-utili- 
tarismo o imperialismo económico, al expandir el principio económico de la 
optimización de utilidades en toda vida social. Ironicamente, este reclamo no 
es visto como plausible, incluso por algunos economistas neoclásicos como 
Pareto, Walras, Marshall y Pigou, quienes limitan la operación de este 
principio a sólo un reino económico. Alternativamente, también implica un 
reduccionismo sociológico, disolviendo todos los tipos de acción social y de 
racionalidad a un solo tipo. 
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Tratamos de mostrar que este enfoque de la elección racional es 
lógicamente defectuoso y empiricamente inválido. Un argumento está siendo 
propuesto para ir más allá de la optimización de utilidades y de la teoría 
utilitaria de la elección racional, hacia una noción más amplia de la racional- 
idad que la maximización de utilidad o de “satisfacción” con respecto a 
utilidades, tal como está implicado en la teoría de racionalidad limitada. A 
diferencia de la economía neoclásica o de la teoría de elección racional actual 
en sociología, basadas en la misma, la teoría sociológica postula un modelo 
más amplio de la elección racional, que incluye no sólo racionalidad utilitaria 
pero también no utilitaria. Por lo tanto, nuestra premisa básica es que la 
elección racional es una categoría rica y compleja, sobrepasando a la racional- 
idad utilitaria como sólo uno de sus elementos. 
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LALU Which Way Forward for the 
| N Sociology of Work? An 
Introduction 


Le veritable créateur ce n'est pas celui 

qui dit les besoins déjà connus des hommes 

de son temps, les besoins que l’homme politique 

a déjà énoncés, mais celui dont l’oeuvre est 

une novation par rapport à la connaissance 

déjà recensée et agrée de la réalité humaine. (Paul Ricoeur, 1955) 


Ce debates on the ‘future of work’ treat the subject from two, at least, 
complementary and interrelated perspectives: the supposed material dis- 
appearance of work and the corresponding change in its meanings for indi- 
viduals. The common assumption running through these debates is that both 
work itself, and the context in which it is carried out, are evolving and con- 
tributing to the growing complexity of our societies. 

As the end of the millennium fast approaches, one of the debates 
demanding a response from the social sciences of work, and the sociology of 
work in particular, is the question of the ‘future of work’. While for some 
work itself is destined to vanish (Rifkin, 1995), for others it is a ‘value in the 
process of disappearing’ (Méda, 1995). 

The approach developed in the pages that follow differs radically from 
that running through those airport best-sellers that are now so fashionable 
and influential. Influential, that is, not only in that they determine the popular 
image and socially dominant ideas about work, but also because of the impact 
they have on the people who take the decisions which shape the world in 
which we live, and hence the (potential) chances of ‘manufacturing’ good 
work for the future. It is this that makes Michel Freyssenet’s contribution 
such an excellent starting point for the reflections included in this issue. His 
article on “The Emergence, Centrality and End of Work’ offers a critical 
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review of the concept of work itself, an analysis which is firmly embedded in 
the social context from which it springs. 

Having taken on board this theoretical baggage, we can begin to explore 
the work of the future, an inversion of the terms which is by no means merely 
terminological. For, as other social scientists have convincingly shown, we 
have to disperse the fog constructed by “popular management books”, as Áke 
Sandberg (1998) puts it, before we can begin to pose questions of real import- 
ance. David Gordon (1997) has made the same point in a study in which he 
cuts a path through a forest of “prevailing views”. Indeed, his lucid expla- 
nations would hardly be necessary were it not for the existence of socially 
entrenched interpretations of work in the media, and in the ¿dées regues of 
our society.! 

It is not easy to reverse this situation — that is, for the researcher to gain 
a better position from which to try and redefine social demands and pose 
sociologically meaningful and significant problems. The way forward lies in 
considering, independently but simultaneously, a series of questions about 
the core components of our discipline, the epistemological models we 
employ, our normative orientation and the full social complexity of the 
reality that we attempt to analyse. Many sociologists have been reflecting, 
writing and debating on the curious contrast between the issues behind 
urgent social demands, and the ‘other path’ taken by mainstream research in 
the social sciences of work. In many ways, this divergence merely confirms 
the numerous obstacles that the social sciences must negotiate if they are to 
become common sense in our society. But this is the tortuous path we must 
take if the knowledge generated by the discipline is to be shared by all, 
enhancing our capacity to govern our destinies, to design policies for the 
majority based on the knowledge accumulated over the years. This is the 
fundamental challenge that I consider in my own contribution to this special 
issue of Current Sociology, ‘Sociology of Work at the Crossroad’. 

The current situation is certainly paradoxical. On the one hand, we 
encounter the established ideas, reinforced on a daily basis in newspaper 
headlines and the statements and declarations of people who have no real 
understanding of the subject, but who nonetheless shape opinion or ideology 
that affirms the disappearance of work (and jobs), and the collapse of values 
related to it. And on the other, we find a vast body of data that directly con- 
tradict this popular “common sense’ vision of reality. This contradiction is at 
the heart of Ida Simpson’s article, based on empirical evidence drawn from 
the USA, on ‘Historical Patterns of Workplace Organization: From Mechan- 
ical to Electronic Control and Beyond’. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the prevailing, ideologically and 
socially dominant, ‘common wisdom’ is that work has a difficult, if any 
future (even if it appears to be very clear for the textbook writers: work is on 
the way out). This common wisdom is comforting for those seeking to justify 
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the economic, labour, industrial or training policies that will have a decisive 
impact on our lives, and the prospects and “possible happiness of people” (to 
use the expression of the founding fathers of the economic sciences) for many 
years to come. This ‘diffused’, and above all confused, social science has enor- 
mously important consequences: it makes it unnecessary to explain or justify 
policies which are presented as “the one best way”, and hence unquestionable 
by workers, trade unions or society as a whole. In other words, this common 
wisdom effectively restricts the liberty of the majority to conceive and 
propose better, or simply different, alternatives. 

In my opinion, this alone calls for a radical change in problem setting and 
research. We need a discipline that is capable of resisting the never-ending tide 
of technologisms, economisms, reductionisms and determinisms now threat- 
ening to engulf us. We need a discipline that can challenge ideas that, despite 
resting on the weakest of foundations, effectively rule out the possibilities 
that an understanding of work, its meaning and people's experiences open up 
for the development of individuals, for producing without suffering, for 
generating and promoting more dignified work for all in the century to come. 

In short, the sociology of work has to be able to show, as against received 
ideas, newspaper sociology or television pundits, that we now have greater 
opportunities than ever before to organize work and life, “the disposable 
time’ as Marx put it — that is, a discipline capable of disproving what business 
wants us to believe in order to justify degraded work, the preface to biogra- 
phies smashed all around us by the impositions of the market and the need 
for survival (of the company, that is). “Sustainable flexibility” must mean the 
development and the promotion of the full capacities of individuals, the hap- 
piness of the majority as a possible and reasonable objective. 


Note 


1 As I have argued at some length in my book, A la búsqueda del trabajo perdido 
(Castillo, 1998). 
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The Emergence, Centrality and End 
of Work 


Es some time in the social sciences one has turned readily to the phrase 
‘invention of ...’ to mean the historical and localized character of the 
notion which is being discussed, as for example the market or unemployment. 
It may seem riskier to use the term for work, inasmuch as work appears an 
obvious necessity of the human condition. 

Work could be defined and demarcated, after eliminating the particular- 
ities that it presents in all known societies, through activities contributing to 
the necessities of human and social life. It can somehow exist independently 
of any social relationship to organize it. Necessities are perceived — through 
our common sense and by economic thought — as the necessary minimum for 
human existence. Because of that, one attributes to work a pre-eminence over 
all other activities. 

This representation of labour, as a universal activity, poses a problem, for 
several reasons.! 


Work Has Not Always Existed. It Was Invented 


Two arguments provoke reflection: the absence of the term or notion of work 
in numerous societies, and the obligation to admit the hypothesis of homo 
faber founding the universality of labour in nature. 


Only Our Societies Distinguish Work from Other Activities 

The study carried out by Marie-Noélle Chamoux (1994) on the terms used 
to refer to “work” in many societies is quite bothersome for the universalist 
vision of labour. Either the term and the notion are absent; or they are split 
into several words and realities; or their antonyms are neither “rest” nor 
‘leisure’; or they are invariably and explicitly linked to magic or religious acts; 
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or yet again, they do not include activities which are necessary to material 
life, such as hunting, etc. Neither does the notion of effort that is found in 
many societies present any homogeneity in the definition or in the activities 
thus mentioned. The category of work has revealed itself therefore to be diffi- 
cult to comprehend empirically. Chamoux then asks the question: can it be 
said that labour exists when it is neither thought of nor lived as such? 

Historians and anthropologists nearly all seem to agree that today, econ- 
omics, production, labour and so on as they are meant in western society are 
notions and areas which clearly came into being in the 18th century in Europe, 
with the differentiation of a capitalist market within the market that predated 
it. Before, economics, production and labour were, so to speak, embedded — 
mixed in with politics and religion or merged with them. One may attempt 
to represent this embedding of economics and work by considering, for 
example, the family sphere as it is thought of today. Many activities still come 
indissolubly from education, affection, necessities, submission, recognition 
and so on. From this common constant, research orientations diverge. 

Karl Polanyi (1983), citing and developing observations made before- 
hand by Karl Marx and Max Weber, notably on the ‘non-segregated’ charac- 
ter of economic aspects in relation to other aspects of life in all societies 
besides the West, concludes that there is no universal “conceptual” definition 
possible of economics. Each era experiences distinct economic forms. Con- 
versely, he believes that it is possible to give ‘substantive’ definitions of econ- 
omics, production and work that are valid for all known societies: that is, the 
activity necessary to material life of the people and the society. But this 
activity, distinguished from some or firmly embedded in others, is not necess- 
arily determinant through its nature on the other activities. Depending on the 
era it can be of variable importance in social life in general. Karl Polanyi uses 
this occasion to denounce the economism that was, in his opinion, invading 
the historical and social sciences. 

Maurice Godelier, in his work The Mental and the Material (Godelier, 
1984), cites the Polanyian thesis, but without sharing the conclusions. He 
writes that, on the contrary, this allows for the re-examination of the Marxist 
notion of the social relationship of production and to separate from it any * 
reference to a particular society, notably western society, which has autono- 
mized economics. Above all it allows for understanding — in opposition to 
what Polanyi himself states — why social relationships called ‘superstructural’ 
(such as parenting or political relationships) can found and organize together 
a whole society. Production is inserted in these relationships and conse- 
quently they function as production relationships. It is even thanks to the 
exception that western capitalist society has been since the end of the 18th 
century that has revealed and designated economics as such, that it has 
become possible ‘to comprehend the importance of material activities and 
economic relationships in the movement of production and reproduction of 
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societies’ (Godelier, 1984: 32). The fact that economic relationships once 
autonomized appear determinant in social life would be proof that the politi- 
cal and symbolic relationships which have reigned over certain societies have 
only been able to because they integrate the social relationships of produc- 
tion. This reasoning, then led by Godelier,” therefore re-established the latter 
to the foundation of all societies, different from that stated by Polanyi. 

Louis Dumont proposes developing the Polanyian thesis up to what 
seemed to him to be its logical conclusion: that is to renounce definitively any 
economism, including, in capitalist societies, to 


... refuse the compartmentalism that our society alone offers steadfastly, and 
instead of searching for the meaning of social totality in the economy — which 
Polanyi is most certainly opposed to — looking rather in social totality for the 
meaning of what economy is within our society and for us.3 


In actual fact, many anthropologists consider that culture is already present at 
the point where history begins. Production is symbolic right through. Bour- 
geois society first of all is a culture before being an economy: “Considering 
trade as advantageous to both parties represented a fundamental change and 
signalled the accession to the economic category’ (Dumont, 1985: 45). 

Two major orientations can therefore be distinguished. For the first, the 
capital-labour relationship autonomized activities making use of material 
reproduction and thus allowed for the definition of economics in general, 
beyond its capitalist form. So work would always have been this activity 
which consisted of using, mastering and dominating nature to produce from 
it the utilities necessary for humankind. Consequently, there would have 
been a substantive definition possible for work, permitting analysis of this 
form of activity in every society with common criteria and determination of 
which place it was able to take up in the structuring of social relationships. 
Whereas for Polanyi economics and labour would only be structuring in 
capitalist societies, for Marx and Godelier (1984) the capital-labour relation- 
ships would also have revealed that they are structuring in all societies. 

According to the second orientation, a culture — and up to now a sole 

‘culture, the Burgess — has invented an area called the economic. A universal 
definition of the economic is therefore impossible both conceptually and sub- 
stantively. Work, as it is understood today, corresponds in this perspective to 
the emergence of the labour relationship and ‘free worker’ selling her or his 
work capability. The progressive spread and hegemony of this social relation- 
ship have become the reference to perceive, think and organize a number of 
activities. The consequence would have had an extension of the term work to 
activities which were not designated as such and which do not stem from the 
labour relationship, such as ‘domestic work’ and ‘independent work’. A nat- 
uralization of work would thus have resulted. From this point work is per- 
ceived as a universal reality and as having always existed. It would have been 
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projected on the past and on other societies, instead of realizing it through 
the historical conditions that made it emerge three centuries ago. 

A good way of going forward in such a debate is to search for both pos- 
itions’ presuppositions. 


The Hypothesis of the Unveiling of Work and Economics Through 

the Capital-Labour Relationship and Therefore of its Universality 
Supposes Agreement with a Naturalist Materialism Unacceptable 

Today 

An American journalist had already objected to Karl Marx, after having read 
the preface to Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy in which 
Marx exposed his distinction between relationships founding a society (infra- 
structures) and those which govern it (superstructures), that the determi- 
nation of social life through social relationships of production cannot be 
considered as universal. Ancient and feudal societies, he remembered, were 
founded on essentially political relationships. Marx responds, in a note in Das 
Kapital, that, during the breakdown of feudal relationships, Don Quixote still 
had to find by himself something to eat and drink. In other words, deprived 
of the relationships which in some societies both encompass and mask the 
relationships by which a society’s material reproduction is guaranteed, people 
find themselves confronted with their primary physical obligation: nourish- 
ment. The determination through the economic would therefore clearly have 
originated in unavoidable vital necessities. 

It would be useful to remember where this natural-materialist position 
comes from. It took root in the first philosophical works of Karl Marx. React- 
ing against the idealism and Hegelian universalism, Marx and Engels wrote 
in L’Idéologie allemande that the human in general does not exist and that 
humans only exist as actual historical individuals. 


Itis men who produce their representations, their ideas, etc., but [they are] real, 
active men, such as are conditioned by a determined development of their 
productive forces and of the mode of relationships which correspond to them, 
including the widest forms that these can assume. The conscience can never be 
other than the conscious Being, and men's Being is their process of real life. 
(Engels and Marx, 1968: 50) 


Thus to “dissipate the universalist phantasmagorias of thought and break 
free of them”, they propose a work programme aiming at studying concrete 
historical human beings, the relationships they maintained among them, their 
living conditions and the process of real life. To justify this programme, they 
put forward three arguments. First a methodological argument: the material 
life of real human beings can be verified by purely empirical means. It is an 
important argument if it tries to denounce the omission of real living con- 
ditions and their relationships with the common differences and forms of 
reflection through universalist thought. It is also an argument, however 
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insufficient, to justify the primacy accorded to material life in order to under- 
stand other human manifestations. At this point a second argument comes into 
play: it can be proved that there is a link in human history between the differ- 
ent stages of development in the division of labour and forms of properties, 
namely the relationships of individuals among themselves. But this noticeable 
correlation, not logically, implies that material production is thereby more 
determinant. Finally, there intervenes a third, clearly naturalist, argument: 


... we are led to begin by the first observation of any human existence, in any 
history; that is, that men must live to be able to ‘make history’. But in order to 
live, man must first and foremost drink, eat, house and clothe himself, among 
other things. The first historical fact is thus the production of the means 
allowing him to meet these needs, the production of material life itself, and even 
there is a historical fact, a fundamental precondition of any history that today 
must be filled day after day, hour after hour just like thousands of years ago, 
simply to keep man alive. 

... One can distinguish men from animals through conscience, religion, or 
anything that one wishes. They themselves begin distinguishing themselves 
from animals as soon as they begin to produce their means of existence, a step 
forward that is the very consequence of their bodily organization. (Engels and 
Marx, 1968: 57, 45) 


Engels and Marx add that very quickly other needs and indeed a whole 
lifestyle develop. Nonetheless, they found the pre-eminence of the produc- 
tive activity on vital needs, evidence which is not really proof, and through a 
discourse on the origins of humankind, which actually is a discourse on what 
humans were at their origin. 

The thesis’s presuppositions of ‘first historical fact’, in other words the 
production of the means allowing the satisfaction of needs for food, are too 
numerous and uncertain to be retained today. It would be necessary that, in 
the animal species, proto-human did not find anything to eat or drink in its 
ecosystem. This would have had to be this vital need — being an absolute con- 
straint — and not any other that set off invention and human reflection, as well 
as the first social intercourse. It would be necessary to seek recourse in an 
‘artificial’ means for the acquisition of food, being the peculiarity for humans, 
which is well known not to be the case. 

In other words, it no longer seems possible to establish a thesis as preg- 
nant as this with theoretical consequences and practices as that of the social 
relationships of production at the basis of any society on the fragile hypoth- 
esis of homo faber. We can reasonably postulate that there was a ‘complete’ 
social being, freed from any primitivism. The conditions of existence are a 
society, a language, the transmission of knowledge, reasons for life and death, 
etc., as well as eating and drinking, without going into other natural or cul- 
tural conditions, just as essential, but that are simply ignored because they 
are given. 

Is this a throwback to Dumont's position? Is one obliged to seek the 
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reasons for the division and the designation of activities in each society? It 
would be necessary to represent society as an organism, endowed with a 
unique principle of existence, order and regulation, which would give meaning 
to each of its parts; instead of attempting to build such ‘totality’, it would seem 
more prudent and heuristically more fruitful to start from the primary 
acknowledgement of the existence of social relationships, having their own 
logic — acted upon, updated and changeable by the social players that each of 
these relationships institute, coexisting or articulating between them, creating 
social fields, whose designation and borders shift in relation to the place and 
size that these social relationships acquire, each in relation to another. 

Curiously, Marx gives the opportunity and possibility of committing 
himself to this path and thinking that the concept of the social relationship is 
disengaged from any ‘substantive’ determination. 


The Capital-Labour Relationships and the Work That This 
Relationship Has Historically Engendered Are Not Linked 
Conceptually to Material Production 


In his research on productive and unproductive labour, Marx showed that 
this distinction only has meaning in relation to a form of social accumulation. 
Taking up Adam Smith’s thesis and defending it against J. B. Say and the post- 
classicists, he shows that the definition of the productive worker as producer 
of use values has no scientific interest, any person being this from the moment 
when the material or immaterial product of her or his activity finds some use, 
even if it is fantasy. The goal of capitalist production not being the produc- 
tion of use values or goods for themselves, but the reproduction of ancient 
worth and the creation of added value, productive labour is thus that which 
is exchanged against capital, whereas unproductive labour is that which is 
exchanged for income, whatever their form (salary, profit, annuity, tax and so 
on). 

Marx differentiates himself from Smith on an important point. For 
Smith, productive capital labour corresponds to the production of material 
goods in the form of merchandise, and unproductive work in the form of ‘ser- 
vices’, defined as person-to-person exchanges. He therefore establishes the 
productive-unproductive distinction not only on the relationship of labour 
to capital, but also on a difference in the nature of the activity. He introduces 
a second determination: that of the product’s materiality. On the contrary, 
Marx shows that, if it is true that productive capital labour produces material 
goods most often, its definition has nothing to do with its concrete contents, 
but designates a social relationship exclusively. A person exercising the same 
activity — cooking for example — will be productive or unproductive from the 
capital point of view, depending on whether she or he sells their work 
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capability to a restaurant owner or to an individual: that is, depending on 
whether his or her work capability is exchanged for capital to enhance him 
or her or for income to meet the holder of this income's needs. A teacher will 
be productive (from a capital point of view) if she or he is employed by a for- 
profit scholastic institution, but unproductive of capital if she or he gives 
private lessons in a family or in the national education system. When Marx 
says, the characteristic of “productive workers, which means workers pro- 
ducing capital, is that their work manifests itself in goods or material wealth’, 
he speaks of goods in the sense of value for exchange, he designates ‘a fictive, 
purely social existence of goods, absolutely distinct from its physical reality; 

. the illusion stems here from how a social relationship manifests itself in 
the form of an object’ (Marx, 1932: 33-4). 

By considering the concept of the capital-labour relationship as a purely 
social relationship, by showing that it is not linked to material production, 
Marx thus turns this “social relationship of production”, historically dated, 
into a relationship whose pre-eminence over other relationships can no 
longer come out of activities serving a society’s material reproduction. He 
never seems to have drawn such a conclusion. Still, it stems logically from his 
analysis of the productive work of capital. It is, as has been seen, in contra- 
diction with the materialistic naturalism of L’Idéologie allemande.* 

So, today, as in the past, it is impossible to give a substantive definition 
to work, namely to define it by the nature of the activities it is supposed to 
regroup or by their use. 

In capitalist societies, the same activity can be work or non-work. Its 
nature makes no difference. It depends if the activity is carried out or not in 
one of the three social relationships: the employee relationship, the merchant 
relationship (not in every case) and the domestic relationship (which is begin- 
ning to be, but not admitted by everyone). It must finally be noted that an 
increasing number of activities, held as not being part of economics and not 
being labour, become work with the spread of the employee relationship and 
particularly that of capital-labour. 

A given activity can be work or non-work according to the moment or 
the person who carries it out: gardening, driving, cooking, building, singing, 
etc. The same activity can be work and non-work at the same moment. Thus 
a person with their own children simultaneously looks after others’ children 
in exchange for remuneration. It therefore can only be said that an activity is 
work if the social relationship in which it is carried out is specified. And 
today, there are barely only three social relationships that stimulate thought 
about work: employee, merchant and domestic relationships. 

The social relationships that transform activities into work are no longer 
linked to a particular social area either. They are susceptible of organizing 
very diverse activities of which many are not part of what is commonly 
agreed upon as production, or the economic field. 
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The capital-labour relationship, for example, has expanded and con- 
tinues to expand more and more beyond activities considered in the past as 
outside the economic sphere: leisure, sports, politics, religion, symbols, 
science, art, philosophy, the police, etc. It did not concern the origin of the 
essential activities of material life. It was late in including agricultural activi- 
ties in some countries. Its variable limits in time and space, the often vain 
attempts to contain expansionism, show that it is a relationship indifferent to 
the nature of the activities that it organizes. For example, today, discussions 
are beginning to find out under which social relationship (donation, com- 
pensation, purchase or salary) all or part of human reproduction is going to 
be carried out in the future, or even the act of ‘accompanying’ the dying. The 
capital-labour relationship is therefore a social relationship capable of 
spreading to all sorts of activities. None of them a priori can escape from this 
relationship through its nature. Even this expansion, going beyond all the 
frontiers set today in western societies between the types of human activities, 
confirms the purely social and historical characteristic of economics and 
labour. 

From this point of view, it can be said that work always becomes central: 
both because it is, for the largest number, the indispensable form of activity 
to accede to the material and immaterial resources necessary to live in our 
societies, and because it is becoming the manifestation of human activities 
more and more. Today, it is a question of society to find out if limits should 
not be set to the mercantilization of human relationships. 

As soon as one of the known social relationships called production - in 
this case the capital-labour relationship — is not linked conceptually to 
material reproduction of life in society, it becomes impossible to make the 
latter the criterion of definition and to insist on pre-eminence of social 
relationships of production in general on other social relationships. This fact 
invalidates the possibility of building a universal concept of social relation- 
ships of production and brings one to consider the capital-labour relation- 
ship as a “totally social” relationship — namely, as a relationship which does 
not belong to a particular area of activity which would exist outside itself; 
which does not belong to a particular category of social relationships; which 
is unique as all social relationships are; which is able to organize the near- 
totality of social life, as other social relationships in history seem to have been 
able to do; and finally which does not present a dimension which prevails 
over others, as the analysis of the capital-labour relationship itself shows, this 
relationship being just as political and symbolic as economic. 

Would work then be a pure social construction without any link with 
natural demands? How is it possible to understand that a social relationship 
can historically prevail over others, and sometimes hegemonize and homog- 
enize anything social, if it does not gain control from the considered societies” 
‘vital’ activities? It is difficult to believe that there are no necessary conditions 
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for the reproduction of any society in the human race, and that the conditions 
specific to each society are the only ones that count. 

But these general conditions are multiple: eating and drinking of course, 
possibly clothing and housing oneself, but also procreating, breathing, com- 
municating, being recognized, moving, not being killed and many other 
known or unknown conditions. These ‘vital’ conditions only become vital 
and are perceived as such from the moment that they are no longer given nat- 
urally or socially to everyone or to the greatest number. This is why some 
(such as breathing) are laughable because up to now air, even though of vari- 
able quality, remains directly accessible to all. This example, however, has the 
merit of recalling the social and historic characteristic of reproductive con- 
ditions of life in society. They only acquire the status of conditions if they 
are the objects of natural rarefaction, of social appropriation, or of a collec- 
tive restriction. At that point, it can be thought that material reproduction 
and work as an activity which would be devoted to the latter, have not been 
able to be socially important or founding, if other conditions just as essential 
to life in society or to such or such a society were the preferential object of 
private appropriation or political minority control. 

From this perspective, each social relationship would have its worth, its 
economics, its rationality, its form of sharing out and division of the activi- 
ties that it governs, its technical principles, and so on, being able to become 
those of a society, if this social relationship eventually prevails over the others 
historically. 

Thus one can hypothesize that a social relationship becomes important 
when it transforms some natural or cultural data into social stakes, in non- 
guaranteed conditions of life in society and in the means of differentiation 
and control, and that it is fundamental when it is able to be the indispensable 
path to accede to what the material and immaterial resources (of any kind) 
necessary to life in the considered society have become. 

What is meant by economics and by work would not exist and would 
therefore only be important in capitalist societies. They would inherit their 
central characteristics from what are the naturalized manifestation and desig- 
nation of a social relationship which has become a hegemony by governing 
certain general conditions necessary to life in society, and the particular con- 
ditions belonging to our own societies. 


The Spread of the Capital-Labour Relationship and the 
Naturalist Universalization of Work 


If it were thus, how could this term have spread to designate activities that are 
not carried out under any social aspect? Two generalizations are to be under- 
stood: that of salaried labour and employees, and, more largely, that of work. 
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The terms salary, employees and wage-earning class seem to have 
expanded subsequently to situations from whence they did not come: for 
instance, the household or community employee who sells her or his services 
for income and not capital and who is paid in wages; government employees 
— ‘civil servants’ — whose remunerations are the recompense for the social 
function that they fill on behalf of the community. Actually, despite the legal 
homogenization of working conditions, the type of relationship is not the 
same. Subordination is not of the same type and the uncertainty of the social 
relationship does not have the same form according to the employee relation- 
ship being considered. The employer's goal is neither personal enrichment nor 
capital buildup. The employer spends her or his income obtaining the services 
that she or he expects, without intention, hope or duty to recover her or his 
capital. The goal is satisfaction with the service rendered. 

If there can be, and if there really is, at more or less regular intervals, 
notably on the part of communities (state, local authorities, associations, 
institutions, etc.), the search for better efficiency at a lower cost through 
‘reforms’ or ‘contracts’, it is from political pressure from all or some of those 
paying taxes or contributions and who desire to see them stop progressing or 
see them diminish for whatever reason, and not from the necessity of repro- 
ducing capital to avoid it disappearing. 


Work Today Has Become Central, Because the Social 
Relationship That Created It Is Spreading fo All Activities and 
Because This Relationship Is Totally Social 


The capital-labour relationship was perceived and considered for a long 
time as a simple merchant relationship: entrepreneurs and workers bought 
and sold work at market prices. It was necessary for many debates and con- 
flicts throughout the 19th century so that employees could recognize and 
make it recognized around them that it was about a specific relationship, the 
subject of special legislation distinct from other laws, notably business laws. 
It is not then about a simple misunderstanding or a means for employers to 
free themselves of all liability, notably in the case of an accident. There 
would in reality exist very widely ambiguous forms: subcontracting in the 
home and mobile work teams led by a supervisory worker. Since then, it has 
been acknowledged that the labour contract is not an exchange between 
equals. 

It seals the subordination of the worker to the authority of the employer, 
but, at the same time, it harbours an insurmountable uncertainty, the second 
essential characteristic of this relationship — that which every person con- 
siders as sold or bought in the act of hiring is questioned daily in work 
relationships. What exactly does a sale of labour capability cover? 
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Is it a worker putting her or his energy, experience, intelligence, moti- 
vation, devotion and imagination at someone else's disposal all at the same 
time? Or, as history attests, is it a constant conflict about what each person 
can demand one from another, in other words about the nature of a worker's 
or employer's respective freedom? The scope of what one deems to have sold 
and what another esteems to have bought does not differ only because of 
divergent interests between the former and the latter, but because of a differ- 
ent appreciation about that which is judged able to be bought and sold: are 
devotion and fidelity a part of this? Are motivation, imagination and intelli- 
gence also a part, and if so, to what extent? The precise definition of labour 
is not only an employer's tendency in the form of prescription, it is also the 
employee’s request that limits be set on what can be demanded of her or him. 

The capital-labour relationship demands workers’ freedom” to sell their 
work abilities and the right of capital holders to purchase them. These two 
freedoms are neither natural nor permanent, with neither limits nor alter- 
ations. Nor does everyone enjoy these freedoms. Children up to their 
majority, and wives up to recently, and still today in many countries, must 
have their parent's or husband's authorization to be employed, and do not 
always dispose of — through fact or law — the money coming ¿rom the sale of 
their abilities. These ‘liberties’ are in constant redefinition and limitation, 
both legally and pragmatically. The debates and conflicts about working 
hours cannot be reduced to divergences on the quality and rhythm of life 
necessary or acceptable in deference to the ‘economic’ imperatives and 
demands of reproduction of work capabilities, but throw the ‘free’ worker 
back to the ‘political’. 

The capital-labour relationship also implied, be it considered as morally 
acceptable, that the sum of egocentric interests can overwhelm or compete 
with the interest, and in the interest of, general well-being. Truthfully, capital- 
ism’s moral trial still remains open. The renewal of economic liberalism has 
been accompanied by a discourse, not only on its efficiency but also on the 
fact that it would be fairer. 

Finally, through the act of selling her or his work capability, the 
employee acknowledges the buyer’s legitimacy, be it conceded temporarily 
or partially, and in the ambiguity of the authority that will be exerted on the 
worker. This recognition must be reconfirmed daily in the act of labour so 
that the capital-labour relationship can reproduce. The ‘free’ worker accepts 
the alienation of her or his ‘freedom’ to work during working hours and to 
limit her or his citizen’s rights which are her or his outside the time and space 
of the company where she or he is employed. 

The employee relationship, and notably the capital-labour relationship, 
does not lend itself easily to analysis in terms of the economic, or, conversely, 
of the political or symbolic. It contains all the dimensions of the social. It 
does not seem simply to be a social relationship in the economic order, or an 
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economic relationship embedded in the social, but a totally social relation- 
ship able to order and structure all or a large part of the social, as other social 
relationships are able to do in other societies. 

Uncertainty, inherent to the worker's contract, does not limit itself to the 
unpredictable conditions of realization that can occur, but to the very nature 
of work capabilities that one would like to buy as goods, whereas that cannot 
be. This explains the necessity for material, legal, relational and social explicit 
or implicit rules, sanctioned or not by public power, so that the capital holder 
has more assurance of getting the products she or he expects from the 
employees whose work capabilities she or he has bought. 

The first route consists of establishing factually, or even legally, a 
relationship of confidence, through which, in exchange for her or his 
workers” guarantee not only for expected volume of production but also for 
growth of productivity, quality of participation and invention of new pro- 
cesses thanks to voluntary professional specialization and mobility, the 
employer in turn gives her or his employees the guarantee of increasing the 
number of employees and their salaries, as well as the ability to find out and 
check the pertinence of strategic choices upon which the obtained guarantees 
depend. Along this route, the divisions of work take place between special- 
ists in different areas of knowledge and know-how, each of the specialists 
being not only useful but more importantly indispensable to design, organ- 
ize and arrive at the expected result. The design/ execution division contra- 
dicts in this regard the initial trust pact, and it is counterproductive. Is this 
the route taken in the past? Is it experiencing a certain revival today? Leaving 
aside renewed analysis of industrial history, it appears that there are few : 
examples of the type of employee relationship that it presupposes, and that 
the sharing out of work between specialists of similar levels of ability is a form 
of dividing up work which never took root, even if, occasionally, some 
examples of it can be seen. 

The second route consists in intervening in the design of the produc- 
tion process, of tools and machines, of work organization and of forms of 
cooperation between employees so that these mechanisms limit the activity 
or impose themselves, as much as possible, on those who will have to imple- 
ment the tasks, an absolute framework and prescription being impossible. 
An essential part of the intelligence of work then passes to the authority of 
the employer, and because of this, changes content and form. The division 
of work intelligence then replaces the sharing out of work between special- 
ists. It limits the variety of production techniques and the forms of work 
organization, rules, structuring, classification and training. The employer's 
intervention in the design of the production process is already observable 
in the origins of the capital-labour relationship, as well as in the construc- 
tion of a group or several groups of employees aimed at helping him or her 
in this task. 
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Is Work Losing the Centrality that it Acquired? ls it no Longer at 
the Establishment of the Social Link? 


In the current debate on the loss of work centrality, at least three positions 
can be distinguished, leading to very different practical conclusions. For 
some, work has changed its nature and must be perceived from now on as an 
activity enabling each person to give proof of her or his capabilities. For 
others, work is no longer — if it ever was — the only source of wealth and is 
no longer economically central. Finally, for others still, possible productivity 
gains are such today with new technology that it will no longer be possible 
in the future to give work to everyone. It is an opportunity to practise a wide 
division of work and allow the greatest number of people access to activities 
of their own choosing. 

For the first group, work represents a constraining, prescriptive and 
imposed activity, with no autonomy, in other words Taylorist work, as it was 
abusively described and generalized. Noticing that this type of work is being 
replaced by an activity involving surveillance, intervention and communi- 
cation, able to give way to initiative and invention (which stems more from 
affirmation or wish than from observation and analysis [Freyssenet, 1992]), 
they conclude that a new reality is emerging which no longer deserves the 
name ‘work’, to the extent that it allows for personal fulfilment. 

For the second group, the theory of value founded on work is theor- 
etically and pragmatically invalidated. Work is no longer — if it ever was — the 
fundamental or exclusive element of production of value. Economic per- 
formance can not be or is no longer linked directly to work, in terms of its 
volume, quality, organization on the shop floor, production management, 
design organization, relationships with customers and so on. But, in any case, 
work was never conceptually limited to that of the shop floor. 

For the third group, work is fundamentally and definitively constrained. 
It is useless to hope to transform it into a means of fulfilment. However, it is 
proper to use it to the maximum of its potential for time reduction and con- 
secrate it there so that each person may concentrate on the social and cultural 
activities of his or her choice and thus allow other social relationships to 
emerge. This presupposes first of all growth in productivity gains, which 
must always be more important than those of potential competitors in order 
not to have to call into question the continued reduction of working time; 
next, a ban on investment capital in new social activities which will have 
revealed a potential market de facto; finally, a strong political authority dis- 
posing of enough means to guarantee a share of work remaining socially 
necessary or a minimum existence income for all, and the time to take care of 
the periodic conversions inherent in production, technical and organizational 
changes. But in this case work would remain the condition for existence and 
supremacy: that is, it would in fact remain central, the object of all attention. 
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If work is analysed as a historical invention, as has been attempted here, 
then one is led to think that the end of its centrality will not be seen soon. 
In order for work not to be central any more, it will be necessary to sell each 
person's work capabilities or the product of her or his labours — if only par- 
tially — not to be the condition to accede to what has historically become a 
living condition, even in our society. It would also be necessary to no longer 
invest capital in all former or new areas of social life, as is done irresistibly, 
despite the temporary stoppages which may be from time to time imposed 
on it, as this expansion to new fields is a condition for capital's reproduc- 
tion. 

Even though the exercise appears somewhat pathetic, some reasoning can 
be risked. In order for work to be no longer central, what is needed is a back- 
ward surge of the capital-labour relationship under the dynamism of another 
social relationship, which would finally replace it by being more outstanding 
than the other relationships in the field from which it takes its power for 
expansion. It is no understatement to say that many have difficulty imagin- 
ing the process. 


Notes 


1 This article cites and expands on a number of texts published since 1987: “Le 
concept de rapport social peut-il fonder une autre conception de l’objectivité et une 
autre conception du social?” (Can the Concept of Social Relationships Found 
Another Conception of Objectivity and Another Social Conception?) (Freyssenet 
and Magri, 1989: 9-23) and ‘Le rapport capital-travail et l’économique’ (The 
Capital-Labour Relationship and the Economy) (Freyssenet and Magri, 1990: 
5-16); ‘L'invention du travail’ (The Invention of Work), (Futur Antérieur, 1993-2: 
17-26); Historicité et centralité du travail” (Work Historicity and Centrality) (Bidet 
and Texier, 1995: 227-44). 

2 The position of Godelier has since changed, as he explained in his forward to “La 
Transformation dans la nature et rapports sociaux’ (Transformation in Nature and 
Social Relationships) (Freyssenet and Magri, 1990: 19-20). Citing a text entitled 
‘L'Oeuvre de Marx’ (Marx’s Works) published in “Le Marxisme analytique anglo- 
saxon’ (Anglo-Saxon Analytic Marxism), he writes 


When, for example, parenting relationships in a tribal society also function from the 
inside as production relationships — therefore both as infrastructure and superstructure 
— it must be explained why. . . [Now], social anthropology has never discovered to this 
day the direct causal relationship between a mode of production and a mode of filiation 
and alliance. Actually, if parenting relationships do not depend directly, for their other 
appearances, on a mode of production, it is because they have their own distinct 
functions and possess — the only paradox here is in appearance — an independent material 
basis: biological relationships between sexes and generations, material conditions of 
production of new individuals to which the rules of filiation and alliance of the diverse 
systems of parenthood give a sense and social uses, etc. Thus Marx’s central hypothesis, 
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making material and social means of production the general basis of social life, has not 
been confirmed. It keeps a more restrained, though still impressive, capability of the 
explanation of societies’ functioning and evolution. (Godelier, 1990: ???) 


3 Preface by Louis Dumont to Karl Polanyi’s work La Grande Transformation 
(Polanyi, 1983: xxvi). 

4 It might be necessary today to retain this effort from Marx’s scientific works — 
which can be seen in his writing and even more so as he puts his own analyses back 
into question, particularly those of the denaturalization and historicization of 
common notions and realities — an effort that is far from having been pursued, 
including by those who denounced Marx’s materialism, as seen in the widely held 
conviction in all sorts of philosophical and political currents that labour is inherent 
to the human condition. 
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Introduction 


discipline which does not reflect about itself, which does not apply to 

itself the knowledge it has accumulated, runs the risk of remaining in a 
perpetual and paralysing self-reproducing circle, “without deepening reflec- 
tive understanding of its own (assumptions or) principles” (Gculdner, 1978: 
360). This prevents the discipline from exploring its frontiers, from entering 
into unfamiliar territory in order to observe, identify and dissect the differ- 
ent “enigmas” which are at the heart of contemporary social problems (Gould- 
ner, 1978: 270-1). This article is an attempt to present some ideas which might 
enable us to advance towards a ‘sociology of the sociology of work’, and to 
suggest some examples and possible points of departure for a much needed 
critical evaluation and reformulation of the discipline. To use the expressive 
metaphor coined by Clifford Geertz, this article seeks to look through the 
sociology of work, rather than to look at it.! 


Which Way Forward for the Sociology of Work? 


The reason for the current proliferation of apparently transcendental ques- 
tions, such as “which way forward for the sociology, and sociologists, of 
work’, remains obscure. It might be the imminent end of the millennium or 
the (perpetual) crisis of capitalism. Equally, it may be a consequence of the 
confusion produced by the fact that all around us, whether in the centre or 
in semi-peripheral countries (as 1 have seen Spain called), in the North or 
South, this society which thought it had arrived at the end of its history 
(Fontana, 1992), has in many cases failed to attain even a minimal “kingdom 
of freedom” in terms of the needs of the majority of its citizens. 
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Whatever the reason, it is nonetheless true that in many places sociology, 
and that of work in particular, seems to be asking itself heart-rending ques- 
tions about its future. Evidently, this is a radical way of examining and chal- 
lenging the present state of the discipline, which is searching for a new role 
for itself, even a new object of analysis which might help it to unravel “the 
enigmas of work’ and to identify the role sociologists should play in social 
debate. 

Although the question can be considered universal, since it crops up in 
every national and regional scientific community, in Spain it has a particular 
form and tone. Brief reference to these peculiarities may aid comprehension 
of the comments and observations that follow.? When I surveyed the state of 
the sociology of work in Spain in 1989, the discipline was in the midst of a 
period of expansion. This came after a decade of hesitant and difficult 
development, for the re-establishment of democracy did not lead to an 
immediate revival of the hundred-year-old tradition of sociological enquiry. 
This would only come in response to the challenge of Spain's incorporation 
into the European Community which prompted a resurgence in the field 
which is now fully consolidated. If the papers presented at the last Spanish 
Sociology Congress (Granada 1995), or the circulation and influence of the 
journal Sociología del trabajo, are taken as indicators of the vitality of the pro- 
fession, it can be seen that Spain now occupies its rightful place in the Euro- 
pean and global scientific community. In other words, the discipline enjoys 
good health.’ 

The “big question” which figures as the heading of this section, the ques- 
tion at the heart of the ideas brought together in this article, is derived from 
my own work and research, from preoccupations which have emerged in 
Spain. Yet these are preoccupations which I subsequently found to be widely 
shared in other scientific communities. In this sense, they appear to be almost 
structural. 

First, for example, it seems surprising that while the number and fre- 
quency of work accidents are rising in both Europe and the USA (even in the 
highly acclaimed, if conceptually ill-defined, ‘service’ sector), this is no longer 
a priority area of research. What is more, it is now considered strictly 
démodé. Yet there is no avoiding figures from France which show that ‘the 
proportion of wage-earners experiencing danger and injury at work increased 
significantly between March 1984 and March 1991’. Or others from Spain 
revealing that the number of work accidents almost doubled between 1984 
and 1990. Or information from California, where a survey has shown that 
Hispanics run a great risk of losing their life at work, and this in the land of 
‘technopolis’ and high technology districts.* 

One gets the impression that the dangers of work are not disappearing, 
but rather that they are becoming socially and scientifically invisible. This 
raises yet another question for sociology: what is it that conceals the unequal 
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distribution of the harmful products of our increasingly “risk societies” (Beck, 
1992)? How and why are real (in the sense of common) social problems 
hidden in this, the spectacle society? 

Second, one wonders how is it that in Spain, where more than three 
million of the total active population of 14 million people are unemployed, 
the dominant idea in the newspapers, in the mass media, and perhaps also in 
the minds of many people, is that the economic problem is ‘unemployment 
benefit fraud”. How is this possible when even a superficial study of the situ- 
ation shows that it is simply ridiculous to identify this as a canse of economic 
recession? And yet it still manages to occupy thousands of civil servants. 

Third, one fears for the future of (economic) theory when a finance min- 
ister (and Socialist at that) affirms, as if sitting a college examination, that 
Spanish unions are opposed to workers” interests since by not accepting wage 
restraint (reductions in real terms) ‘they cause unemployment’.® 

Fourth, looking at the world in which we live, it seems clear that the 
knowledge accumulated by the profession is not being transmitted to society 
as a whole. Sociological knowledge does not become common knowledge 
and, unlike that of other sciences, it is applied. 

I begin, therefore, with the apparently minor proposal that sociology 
must ensure that social problems are converted into sociologica! problems, so 
that having overcome the epistemological difficulties involved, it may con- 
ceptualize, theorize and identify what Marx called “the internal fabric of 
reality”. The experience that all of us have of research shows that once we 
have identified this “internal fabric”, we must then create not just concepts, 
but consensus too, so as to change ideas in order to change behaviour, or vice 
versa. This task, of course, is not one facing sociologists alone. 

Fifth, when attending conferences in the company of researchers from all 
over the world, one wonders why sociologists everywhere seem to be inter- 
ested in very similar subjects: lean production, just-in-time, the Japanese 
model, flexibility and so on and so forth. While the XX Congress of Latin- 
American Sociology was taking place in Caracas in June 1994, the press 
reported that an important meeting was being held (with the participation of 
both Spaniards and Japanese) to propagate Japanese systems of production. 
Simultaneously, a monograph published by the El nacional newspaper sug- 
gested that the main obstacle to increased competitiveness in Venezuela was 
the labour force’s lack of training (Granell, 1993). Yet, is there really a short- 
age of trained workers (or executives) in all these countries and in all these 
sectors? Is the absence of lean production or work groups a serious problem 
in all these countries and sectors? One thing is to have an “over-sociological” 
vision of reality, yet the reverse side of the coin is not to realize that when the 
same tune is sung in Caracas, Paris, Madrid or Los Angeles then something 
rings hollow, suggesting a serious detachment from the material bases. 

Finally, many people are asking themselves, in short, if the sociology of 
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work is passing through a “crisis”. This is indeed the starting point for the 
reflections which follow. According to Ortega y Gasset, crisis should imply 
innovation, the emergence and proliferation of new ideas in opposition to the 
dominance of established beliefs, the paradigms now accepted as “scientific 
common sense”. Yet one has the impression that some interpretive paradigms 
or models are becoming accepted so exclusively that they smack of a new one 
best way, imposed by methods formally comparable to those used to estab- 
lish the domination of the Taylorist, and later Fordist, model, and with 
similar consequences to this.? 


Some Perspectives 


These small (and big) questions are representative of many others which 
could be asked. All, however, may be condensed into one “big question” for 
.the future of the sociology of work. 

First, the future of this social science can be analysed from the perspec- 
tive of the organization of the profession itself. the problems it faces, how it 
is organized, its social impact, and so on. In order to advance professionally, 
and depending on the particular circumstances in which the sociologist is 
working, he or she is faced with the choice of choosing from subjects which 
favour upward mobility and others which do not. Evidently, the organization 
of the profession hinders the development of the latter. This used to be the 
case of studies of women (Acker, 1984: 71). However things can change, 
sometimes dramatically, as the incorporation of a gender perspective has now 
become a major professional asset.!° Equally, anyone working in the profes- 
sion in Europe or the USA now knows that if they research on “high tech- 
nology districts in Andalusia”, for example, they are guaranteed access to the 
‘intelligent highway”. If, in contrast, they insist on studying the precarious 
and degraded work of women in the back room of the electronics industry, 
they can only expect to be branded as “old leftists’.!! 

To prosper in the profession one must be “scientific”, employ fossilized 
models originally drawn from the natural sciences which supposedly provide 
the objective distance required by the abstract, impartial researcher. Above 
all, do not get your hands dirty. The best sociology is thus ready and waiting 
to be seduced by the “clean models” of the worst economics.!? In this way, the 
organization of the profession profoundly influences the orientation of the 
sociology of work and the research subjects and methods adopted. Yet is 
there nothing else worth studying in Andalusia except the science park of La 
Cartuja or the Corredor de Dos Hermanas? 

Second, a very similar image is obtained from the perspective of the evol- 
ution of the discipline. It is well known that the sociology of work is as old 
as sociology itself and that the two have been inextricably tied together from 
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the beginning. Recently, it has been convincingly argued that the relationship 
between the sociology of work and other branches of the discipline has 
altered. Just as work is no longer a central sociological category, so too the 
study of it has come to occupy a less prominent place in the discipline. At the 
same time, however, the precocious primacy and growth of the sociology of 
work were also responsible for the current fragmentation of the discipline, 
since it has given birth to numerous offspring who have sought to grow up 
independently. At times it appears that in order to assert themselves they feel 
the need to “kill the father”, even, it seems, to deny the substantive theoreti- 
cal relationship with the branch of the discipline from which they have grown 
apart.15 The first characteristic of sociology of work as it now exists, there- 
fore, is its fragmentation. 

The second undeniable characteristic of the sociology of work is that it 
is now under siege from other disciplines. These dispute its authority, propos- 
ing questions and approaches which, in spite of all the evidence to the con- 
trary, are often presented as innovative. Perhaps the most blatant examples of 
this tendency come from transaction costs economics or from the schools of 
rational choice or collective action. As noted earlier, some people are begin- 
ning to wonder if sociology will end up being seduced by economics.!* 

Ours is a discipline besieged, but also enriched, by truly interdisciplinary 
work. Anthropology, for example, has not only opened up new approaches 
but also new styles of research. This is also true of “economic sociology’, 
which has made a particularly important contribution to the ‘old sociology 
of economic life’, broadening its areas of interest and reminding us that pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption can only be explained in terms of 
people's position in determined social relations.!? Ergonomics has played a 
similar role, breaking (and broadening), dissecting and reconstructing the 
same object of our scientific interest, work. Its analysis of work not only 
requires specific research strategies, methodologically characterized by direct 
study, participatory observation and so on, but also illuminates aspects of 
work which extend our understanding it. One example is the attention to the 
light it has cast on cognitive aspects in complex systems of production (Teiger, 
1992; Terssac, 1990). 

Fragmented, besieged and enriched, the sociology of work has widened 
its field of interest to become a discipline which aspires to ‘reveal all the col- 
lective relations through which goods and services are produced’ (Erbés- 
Seguin, 1988: 6, see also 174). 

A third perspective from which it is possible to consider the future of the 
sociology of work is that which encompasses the recent history of the disci- 
pline, the ‘state of the art’, current trends and planned research programmes. 
For all these inevitably determine and define the possible futures for the soci- 
ology of work. 

Fourth, what is the future of work itself, of all forms of work and activity, 
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using the expressive phrase of Ray Pahl in his Divisions of Labour, define or 
point to what Lucien Goldmann might have called the limits, la conscience 
possible, of the sociology of work.!” The future of work delimits the possible 
evolution of its sociology. Unless, that is, we revert to archaeology, to design- 
ing the future or utopias, or to offering prescription rather than description. 
Not, however, that it is rare to find analysts of work who do just this. Indeed, 
one often feels like asking “what post-Fordism are you talking about?” 
(Castillo, 1993b). This might be asked not just of the futurist prophets of yet 
another new wave, but also of academics who feature prominently in the 
Social Sciences Citation Index. 

One might argue, of course, that the nature of sociology depends on the 
nature of work (or what is defined as ‘work’). A brief glance at the recent 
evolution of the discipline shows how its material and theoretical object con- 
ditions methods, research objectives and techniques.!8 In this way, merely by 
widening the perspective of analysis, by going beyond the collective worker 
to examine the complete production process for determined goods or ser- 
vices, we arrive at a new conception of the sociology of work with a personal 
epistemological profile (Bachelard). 

One example of the many which spring to mind is that of Beneria and 
Roldan. In their analysis of home-working in Mexico City, they decided to 
follow the chain of subcontracts, inserting this work in the wider process of 
which it forms a part. In this way they reconstructed the hierarchy into which 
home-working is incorporated. This took the form of a pyramid, in which 
working and employment conditions ‘deteriorate as one descends towards 
the bottom of the pyramid’. In their research they also analyse trajectories, 
relations and exchanges in the home, the ‘matrimonial contract’, and so on. 
This excellent study concludes that it is impossible to understand this par- 
ticular manifestation of the division of labour, namely home-working, 
without considering, along with the traditional questions analysed by the 
sociology of work, issues such as the productive structure, subcontracting, 
national and international relations of dependencies between firms. Nor can 
the meaning and operation of home-working be understood in isolation from 
the evolution of women’s roles, of gender relations in society, of ‘accepted 
ideas’ about women’s abilities and of the mechanisms by which these become 
characteristics which favour business interests and so forth.!? 

The problems, methods, objects and objectives of this type of sociology 
of work are miles ahead of other ‘old’ or ‘postmodern’ schools of the soci- 
ology of work. This must necessarily be true of any future sociology of work 
which will be capable of tracing all the different ways in which work is evolv- 
ing, the complex and sometimes almost intangible changes now taking place 
in production. Changes which allegedly show that the Pindars of the 
‘unmanned factory’ have finally been proved right, 150 years after they first 
proclaimed this transformation. 
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Finally, the future of the sociology of work can be contemplated from 
the perspective of social demand. This is undoubtedly difficult to define and 
identify. Empirically, it might seem easy to deduce the nature of demand by 
considering which programmes, areas, projects and subjects are developed 
and financed by private and public institutions? How free is the sociologist 
when making social problems sociological ones??? However, if we wish to 
probe a little deeper, we must inevitably consider the significance of ideolo- 
gies, interests, rhetoric and constant reiterations. For as noted by Danièle 
Linhart, only in this way can we explain why many of the concepts now 
fashionable in the sociology of work have been “invented” by business 
management.?! A recent review of literature in English on ‘company culture 
and the search for excellence’ concludes that these management ideologies 
which are endlessly repeated in the media have a considerable influence on 
what people think is the reality of work, and hence, of course, on the sub- 
jects and problems which seem worthy of research.22 The decisive question 
is, therefore, who decides what is researched and why? How are ‘the prefer- 
ences of each society’ (Barnes, 1985: 123) articulated? For things are only 
defined as social problems ‘when people begin to look at a state of affairs in 
a particular way’ (Lindblom, 1990: 4). 

It can be suggested that a provisional answer to this question would pay 
particular attention to the influence exerted by social perceptions, constant 
repetition, mechanisms of persuasion: the social manufacturing of problems 
which in the case of the sociology of work have come to be taken as given 
and which provide the framework for the discipline’s development. Built of 
metaphors and analogies, this ideological construction signifies that the 
researcher must overcome a number of major epistemological obstacles. The 
problem is even greater if metaphorical or analogical thinking becomes the 
basis of scientific explanation itself (McCloskey, 1983: 508; Barnes, 1985: Ch. 
4). 

“What, for example, lies behind the term ‘flexibility’, a concept which 
absorbed hundreds of sociologists during the 1980s? It implies, at least, a 
simulation of the operation of the economy and of society which is linked to 
other metaphors and justifies the degradation of some of the key character- 
istics of work. One of these is that, in this new flexible, open and continually 
changing world, work should no longer be seen as a career, but rather as an 
adventure... 

The problem is less significant when, as is often the case with the demand 
created by international organizations, it merely derives from the use of 
‘politically correct’ names for sociologically defined realities. One example 
is to christen what most workers experience as instability and insecurity as 
‘new forms of work and activity’. In both the USA and Spain there are a 
growing number of workers who are unwillingly forced to work part-time 
by the ‘market’. However, one can still hear songs of praise for the freedom 
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which this form of work offers workers, or rather the freedom it imposes on 
them.” 

If theoretical concepts should be constructed on the basis of lived experi- 
ences and dominant ideas and ideologies, a sustained and conscientious 
attempt must be made to break away from this “common sense’ and to 
identify real research problems. For “common sense” is responsible for in- 
numerable traps and obstacles which impede the production of scientific 
common sense from shared experiences and conceptions of the world (Flick, 
1992: 325). However, caution is also necessary because even if these obstacles 
are overcome, even if the researcher manages to climb “the rough paths of 
science”, she or he still faces the problem posed by social actors” failure to 
embrace the concepts constructed. And the researcher should aspire to win 
this acceptance in order to increase social demand, or to change the frame- 
work of action and so generate new demands.?* 

It is nevertheless the case that constant repetition ensures that some sub- 
jects rapidly gain the status of “contemporary legends”, legends which are 
based on earlier mythical structures and which can even defy “common 
sense”. These are processes which themselves merit a study from the per- 
spective of the sociology of science.” This, for example, is now the case of 
“lean production”, which is discussed later. The so-called “new technologies” 
constitute a noteworthy example of the same phenomenon from the 1980s. 
The semi-peripheral country where this article was written also experienced 
this fever of the eighties”. There was hardly a term as frequently used (and 
as poorly treated) in Spain as new technologies”. Political demand (National 
Research Plans), media interest and academic ‘modernity’ all concurred to 
ensure that this “key word” flooded databases, at least as far as the titles of 
entries were concerned. 

It remains a mystery how such a naively monolithic interpretive para- 
digm became accepted by a “popular wisdom’ as critical as that which exists. 
Almost at the beginning of the “Socialist decade”, a Spanish rock singer had a 
massive hit with a song entitled “The Year 2000”. The idea that the ‘micro- 
processor of your future”, ‘suddenly takes your job, besides making you 
endless files? might strike one as a little exaggerated. Yet this “old rocker” 
could hardly have imagined that the ideas expressed in his song would not 
just be shared by the young people who went to his concerts, but by 63 
percent of the population over 18 (with regard to unemployment being 
caused by information technology) and 69 percent (in terms of the greater 
control exercised over individuals” private life).?6 

The fact is that the research strategy in the best studies is characterized 
by a unidirectional approach which spurns attempts to integrate old and new 
approaches, that ‘post-modern’ modernity which confronts both machines 
and workers with the idea that they, their knowledge, experience, know-how, 
their world itself, must inevitably be replaced by something new. Someone 
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even wrote that as adult workers could not assimilate the world of infor- 
mation technology, this belonged to children. 

Few research projects focus on what appeared, and still appears, to be a 
more rational, economically viable and wealth-creating type of development. 
That is, one which blends, combines or unifies, which builds on the foun- 
dations of existing material culture, traditional knowledge, and technologies 
capable of increasing humankind’s domination of nature (the essential charac- 
teristic of work) in order to enable people to fashion their own lives and to 
enjoy “disposable time’, the best measure of the wealth of nations.?7 


The Malaise of the Sociology of Work 


We have seen that there are ‘subjects’ which despite being at the core of the 
realities of work receive little attention from academia. The intensification 
and degradation of working conditions are just one example. Although a 
great deal is known about these questions, it seems that this is not applied in 
order to put an end to these negative situations. It has also been noted that, 
regardless of the different socioeconomic conditions or systems of regulation 
found in different countries, the sociology of work everywhere is dominated 
by the same questions. It has been argued that the ‘universalization’ of prob- 
lems conceals more than it reveals about the nature of work and the situation 
of workers. This led us to ask ourselves about the future of a sociology of 
work which appears incapable of becoming socialized, of ensuring that its 
knowledge is applied. As a result it appears to be ‘dying of success’ as it ceases 
to be scientific knowledge and becomes shared common knowledge in each 
society. 

Above, we have looked at the future evolution of the sociology of work 
from a number of perspectives. Although they are all enlightening, the ques- 
tion of social demand offers the most fruitful basis for further analysis. 

When it pauses to reflect about itself, the sociology of work is conscious 
that what it now knows, and what everyone should know, about work, about 
the organization of production, the policy options (that is, the application of 
knowledge), and so on, should lead to the articulation of a new type of 
research question.?$ That is why so many studies merely seem to repeat the 
obvious, the findings that every one knows, when what is needed is for these 
conclusions to lead to action, to be applied. 

Yet, if as Barnes has written, progress in the social sciences is achieved 
through models and metaphors, an almost poetic one could be that the soci- 
ology of work is sick, it is dying, because its knowledge does not become part 
of common social knowledge. It wants to become more trivial, to become a 
reality for everyone. It wants to become policy, that is, to be applied. And 
when, unlike in the past, it is not applied, it is simply dumbstruck.?? 
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The discipline's desire to persuade may account for the constant repeti- 
tion of work in certain areas of research. A striking example from the 1980s 
is the existence of hundreds or even thousands of studies of the “conse- 
quences” of the introduction of numerical control machines. These studies 
repeatedly showed that the “consequences” of this innovation were not 
technologically determined, but were in fact conditioned by the way work 
was designed, by the conception, the “soul”, which the person taking the 
decisions decided to give it.30 

However, perhaps the most eloquent example of this tendency, and one 
which still figures highly in both research agendas and management thinking, 
is the whole question of worker participation. Whether it is known as 
workers’ “involvement”, ‘consensus’, “trust” or “responsible autonomy’ 
largely depends on the researcher's personal standpoint and her or his level 
of conceptual development?! However, trust between parties and partici- 
patory relations of production are persistently presented as a precondition 
for the success of those ‘productive worlds’ of excellence known as industrial 
districts, and for the optimization of complex systems of production. Yet, my 
own experience as a participant in an international research programme on 
‘the direct participation of those affected by technological change” suggests 
that once the research stage is over (if only provisionally as research is never 
completed), we are required to persuade, to propagate and socialize our find- 
ings, to create consensuses rather than concepts. 2 

Research carried out during the 1980s showed, albeit with differences 
and difficulties, that ‘involvement’ undoubtedly benefits production. It 
assists start up, makes it easier to reach ‘cruise level’ and increases produc- 
tion through fewer stoppages, and so forth. By strengthening workers’ job 
commitment, it not only improves the ‘work climate’ but may even increase 
the amount of work done. 

However, current demand for the sociology of work is not for more 
research clarifying, refining or demonstrating the limits of what has already 
been discovered. Rather, it is for studies which reiterate, with the authority 
which all things ‘scientific’ have in our societies, these findings in order to 
convince entrepreneurs or managers that this is the way things are, that it is 
profitable to treat workers as people and citizens. That is, we are required to 
incorporate them thematically to the sociological scientific community 
through persistent recourse to rhetoric. 

From another perspective, sociologists seem to be renouncing their 
elegant detachment in order to preach the good news of their research find- 
ings. Rhetoric is undoubtedly now more effective than logic. In the mind of 
the sociologist, the message is not received by ‘rational actors’ who only 
require exposure to clear and conclusive information in order to be persuaded 
to alter their behaviour, but rather by normal, complex people who act within 
the constraints imposed by their habitat. 
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Sociology of Work Should Regain the Initiative in the Definition 
of Sociological Problems 


The sociology of work has a vocation to be applied. As society assimilates its 
ever greater complexity, as it becomes more reflexive, the sociology of work 
also intensifies the level and sophistication of its paradigms or styles of 
interpretation. In doing so, it enhances the “invisible intelligence” of each 
institution or society (Levy, 1990: 166, 163). 

The sociology of work must both repeat the obvious and attempt the 
difficult task of deconstructing demands which fall halfway between “airport 
departure lounge ideas” and the analysis of real social problems. 

If we accept established ideas as to the existence of inevitable social (and 
hence sociological) problems, then all productive economies, whether central 
or peripheral, must be flexible and arrive at the right moment, that is, just- 
in-time. There is a tendency for research to focus exclusively on verifying 
whether we are on the right path for “lean production”, if we have all the 
ingredients for this miraculous soup: a few (semi-)autonomous groups, a 
bunch of numerical control machines, a sprinkling of quality circles and, to 
make it thicken nicely, a rich stock of participation and planned management 
of human resources. 

If the sociology of work develops in this way, it will ultimately lose its 
ability to explain the world (or at least that of work) and will merely serve to 
confirm the existence or emergence of what we are constantly told is the 
inevitable, the only way. The ideological convergence of what appears to be 
new in capitalism (the future which spares us from talking about the present), 
and the innovative in sociology (namely those subjects which the academy 
requires sociologists to study if they are to be considered ‘in’ or cosmo- 
politan), has created a truly ironic or paradoxical situation. Those who should 
be pointing to the existence of manifest possibilities for human action in fact 
argue that the ‘rational choice’, the only possible option and decision avail- 
able to individuals and groups, is to accept the inevitable. 

In this light, it seems logical to propose, first, that the sociology of work 
should regain a more prominent position in the definition of sociological 
problems. 

The pretension to do so might be denounced as naive. For what can one 
or even hundreds of sociologists do to counteract, for example, the influence 
of ‘MIT Productions Inc.’ when it boasts on the cover of its global manifesto 
for ‘lean production’, that this machine which changed the world was the 
product of an investment of 5 million dollars.* Endorsed by all the prestige 
of “academia”, The Machine is on the office desk (and even bedside table) of 
managers and executives the world over. And, of course, it can also be found 
on the desks of sociologists of work. What else can they do -. .? 

One solution might be to draw up research programmes which take on 
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‘arguments’ of the type referred to earlier point by point. This would demon- 
strate that the problems they raise are spurious and that conclusions they 
reach are incorrect.’ There are cases in which these arguments are based on 
accepted ideas which have previously gone unquestioned. Arguments are 
built on certain premises which can be proven to have very poor foundations. 
All (?) that is required is for these to be subjected to an internal criticism, or 
to be contrasted with reality for them to begin to crumble. An example of 
this is the constant repetition of the idea that we are witnessing “the emer- 
gence of a new paradigm of economic development based on service indus- 
tries, flexible production and individualized consumption”. In works of this 
genre, cross-referencing tends to be of the type “as argued by so-and-so”, who 
in turn refers back to the original author, supposedly to validate the argu- 
ment. And the core of the argument is merely that “services” are expanding, 
so... 

There are, however, other examples, such as those of industrial districts 
and post-Fordism which are harder nuts to crack. The following seem to be 
some of the reasons for this. 

Firstly, some sociologists of work employ this type of rhetoric and argu- 
mentation in an attempt to bring about a better future of work simply by 
invoking it. They mix description and prescription, projecting worlds which 
still do not exist in the belief that simply by describing them they will come 
to be. Almost 70 years ago, Ludwik Fleck accurately described this attitude: 

. the most striking example of the tendency for systems to persist is consti- 
tuted by creative fiction, that is, the magical realization of ideas, the interpre- 
tation that one own's scientific dreams have come true ... 1 could give any 


theory as an example, as all include a certain proportion of the researcher's own 
illusions. (Fleck, 1986: 79) 


Evidently, one feels a certain ambivalent attraction to this type of argument, 
for who would not wish to witness the emergence of an Owenian world 
federation of ‘villages of union and cooperation’ or “industrial districts” in the 
next millennium??? 

The second reason is that these arguments are more solid, since they tell 
part of ‘the truth’, including, in some cases, the sombre side of social reality 
which is largely absent in other post-Fordist accounts. The problem is that 
they mention this in passing, almost as a vaccine against criticism. 

It should also be noted that, in the function of the social debate and of 
the political priorities existing in each country, these questions acquire dis- 
tinct, and sometimes contradictory, meanings in different national realities 
and scientific communities. The “NEC Italian model”, or to use the title of 
the famous study by Arnaldo Bagnasco, Terza Italia, is an almost perfect 
example of the socialization of sociological knowledge. Over the last 20 years 
this knowledge has been assimilated in northern Italy through a circuit of 
research-reflexive society-diffusion-application. However, debate only 
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began in the international scientific community outside Italy and Spain when 
the Italian experience was recounted in English in Piore and Sabel's The 
Second Industrial Divide, another best-seller from “MIT Productions Inc’. 
From the beginning this was seen as a prescriptive model, as a world of possi- 
bilities. For complex reasons worth researching further, the reaction it pro- 
voked in the United Kingdom was particularly striking.38 

These are half-truths which can be reconstructed through meticulous 
research. This can be seen in the case of studies of Silicon Valley. The core of 
the debate over the future prospects for Silicon Valley is centred on the role 
which networks and social relations play in the operation of tke district. This, 
indeed, is the principal point dividing ‘optimists’ and ‘pessimists’. Saxenian 
(1990) argues that these networks and social relations are now re-emerging 
from those which deteriorated, broke down and finally disappeared at the 
end of the 1980s. In contrast, Florida and Kenney (1990) believe that those 
cooperative networks have now been replaced by a climate dominated by 
crude and unmitigated competition. 

However, I believe that the most productive line of research is that which 
focuses on the other, forgotten pole of the existing reality. For this type of 
research, which has been carried out even if it remains unpublished, serves to 
complete the analysis in respect of the production processes. I am referring 
here to the ‘backyard’ of electronics production, with its far from ‘modern’ 
or ‘post-Fordist’ working conditions. Here we find unhealthy working con- 
ditions in centres of production which employ workers in contractual con- 
ditions hardly appropriate for the ‘centre’. Moreover, the vast majority of 
these workers are Hispanic women (Nash and Fernández-K elly, 1983; Hayes, 
1989). 

Here, therefore, two different perspectives converge. The analysis of 
complete processes of production and of gender allows us to reveal and 
portray the sombre side of the reorganization of production. This is a neces- 
sary task, even if it means presenting ‘a pessimistic vision of the impact of 
capitalist restructuring on female workers’ in the USA.%? 

On the other hand, some authors refer to existing studies without taking 
on board the full implications of their arguments. This has been the case, for 
example, of excellent research on the ‘technopolis’ in California or New 
England. For this shows that production for the arms industry played a 
decisive role in the development of these ‘districts’. Those who have con- 
sidered the question in detail have demonstrated that the ‘gunbelt’, that is, the 
ensemble of ‘regional enclaves devoted to the production of Cold War arma- 
ments’, these ‘industrial-military districts’ do not owe their development to 
any endogenous process. Rather, they ‘have been profoundly influenced and 
created by outside dollars and outside agencies”. 

The third and final way in which the initiative in the definition of socio- 
logical problems might be recaptured is by going with the flow.*! There is no 
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better type of critique than that which leads to theoretical actions becoming 
incorporated in social movements. 

The relation between action and theory can be illustrated in reference to 
the vast literature on youth employment. At least in Spain and Europe, the 
same ideological mechanisms inspired hundreds of studies, reports and 
research projects on youth and work in the mid-1980s. All this research on 
young people's lack of work experience, their high levels of unemployment, 
the continual ‘juvenilization’ and the need for them to recover ‘the taste for 
work well done’ (the Spanish Socialists’ electoral slogan in 1982) all helped 
pave the way for measures such as the Spanish government’s attempted 
Youth Employment Law, which reduced the costs of labour and established 
young people at the heart of the sombre future of near-universal insecurity. 
Despite the fact that sociologists had bent over backwards to provide the 
arguments (there is hardly a village in Spain which does not have its own 
study of youth employment), the politicians overestimated the extent to 
which society had been persuaded. When they set out to establish the dream 
world of many businesspeople, a young workforce which was strong in the 
production process but weak and precarious in the labour market, they met 
the opposition of the unions. A general strike in June 1988, called in support 
of a series of union demands in favour of young people, the unemployed, 
retired people, housing and so on met with massive support. The country 
came to a halt, unconvinced by all the studies and propaganda. Since then, 
the position of young people in the labour market and at work is as bad, if 
not worse than before, yet few sociologists now suggest that this is a priority 
research topic.” 


The Sociology of Work and ‘Applied Rationalism’ 


We can only recover our role in the definition of sociological problems if we 
are able to overcome the most serious type of sociological censorship, namely 
the use of “categories of thought which prevent certain things from being 
thinkable’ (Bourdieu, 1992; Bourdieu with Wacquant, 1992). Although in 
some contexts this tendency might be easily apparent, it is perhaps more sur- 
prising to find this type of epistemological restriction in a discipline such as 
the sociology of work. We need non-trivial theories in order to combat those 
trivialities which appear to have disastrous consequences for many people. 
Any political decision, any political measure introduced by the governor of 
a national bank, or any weekend speech by a minister of finance, is now 
passed off as theory.® 

The positive part of my proposal can be schematically set out in three 
interconnected points: we need open theories; the sociology of work must be 
reflexive; research should always remain epistemologically vigilant. 
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1. We need theories which are open in more senses than one. The present 
fragmentation and specialization of the discipline do not always reflect 
the existence of distinct theoretical areas, but rather the search for a 
private, exclusive, and hence restrictive, domain. Theories must be con- 
ceptually open, above all in terms of the central concept — work. The 
methods and categories of thought employed in our analyses should also 
be open. Open, of course, to other disciplines insofar as these can help 
to illuminate hidden aspects of the object of our analysis, or even to rede- 
fine this object itself. 

2. The sociology of work must have a real commitment to reflection, to be 
auto-critical, reflexive, applying to itself, and to ourselves, the knowledge 
it has accumulated. 

3. And, finally, we must strive to overcome the principal epistemological 
obstacle in the social sciences, that is, familiarity with the object of 
research which we often see under the influence of a barrage of propa- 
ganda. We must strive to behave as if each research project was our first, 
to come to each afresh and uninfluenced by established ideas. In this way 
we can open up the front of ‘social demand’, thinking and researching in 
order to go back to thinking. And researching. 


Conclusion 


When Labor and Monopoly Capitalism was published in 1974, sociologists 
of work were immersed in a period in which, according to Alvin Gouldner’s 
powerful image, we theorized under the sound of the shots, feeling in our 
own bodies the shock waves produced by a hundred revolts against the old 
order.# 

More than two decades later, the noise of resistance and of new move- 
ments in the workplace is much more muted. Everything seems to suggest 
that the noise of the thousand possible battles had been silenced at source, as 
if these conflicts had never existed, as if they were problems which have been 
resolved. Some sociologists of work, attracted by this tranquillity, seem to 
devote themselves exclusively to penning pastoral odes to just-in-time 
production, to composing night serenades to work commitment, almost 
Wagnerian symphonies to flexibility, or Mozartian divertimenti to lean pro- 
duction and ‘high technology” industrial districts.“ 

Many sociologists appear completely uninterested in those subjects 
which were the key questions 25 years ago, when, attracted by the heat of the 
battle, they descended onto the field of the capitalist division of labour, 
deskilling, unionism or the intensification of work. Yet these problems 
remain unresolved. 

The future of the sociology of work depends on its analytical and 
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conceptual competence, its capacity for epistemological design which enables 
it to elucidate the essential social relations from the layers of ever denser, 
tougher and thicker appearances which conceal them. The future of the soci- 
ology of work lies in contributing to the theoretical (and political) task of 
revealing the real and complete nature of work, of production and of the situ- 
ation of the men and women who work. 'To achieve this, it must explore its 
own limits and frontiers, analysing itself, its position in any given society and 
its relationship with the different social actors. 

In this way, it can help explain why we still have not achieved the 
“kingdom of freedom”. Why, in many places in the world, in America, in 
Europe, in Spain, people are forced to risk their lives in order to make a living. 


Notes 
This article was translated from the Spanish by Justin Byrne. 


1 Geertz (1988: 29): ‘Lévi-Strauss doesn't want the reader to look through his text, 
he wants him to look at it.’ 
2 Gagnon and Legendre (1991) is a special issue of Sociologie et sociétés on this 
subject: “Enigmas” is taken from Freyssenet (1992), who considers the concept of 
work from an interdisciplinary perspective which, in my opinion, reflects this 
situation and constitutes a good starting point for the renovation of the discipline. 
“Sociologists and Social Debates in Europe” was the title of a very important 
workshop organized in Paris in 1991 by Sabine Erbés of the IRESCO-CNRS. 
The table of contents of Sociología del trabajo (ST) reflects the questions which 
interest Spanish sociologists. In July 1997, ST had a circulation of 2000. 
4 For France, the quote is from Cézard et al. (1992: 112), while Teiger (1992: 13) 
refers to the period 1978-84 as the ‘état d'une agravation’. For Spain, see the data 
published in the Anuario de estadísticas laborales published by the Ministry of 
Labour, and Castillo (1993a). For the OECD countries as a whole see Perspecti- 
vas de empleo 1989 (1990: 301), which states that “in the 1980s the overall rates of 
non-fatal injuries have remained stable or risen in half the countries analysed’. For 
California, see the series of articles published after six months of research in the 
Los Angeles Times (5, 6 and 7 September 1993), ‘Latinos: Danger of Life on the 
Lines’, is the title of the first article in the series, the subtitle of which is ‘Sweat 
and Blood, Latinos in the Factories’. 
Innumerable gems such as this can be gleaned from the press in 1993. For 
example, the front page of El pais (11 October 1993) reported that ‘the INEM 
[Government National Employment Institute] withdraws benefits from 37,631 
unemployed people because of fraud’. The records of 836,544 people had to be 
checked in order to achieve this decisive objective of the government’s economic 
strategy. 
6 Suffice to say that during the term of office of this minister (whose name I prefer 
to forget) salaries were in fact of secondary importance in the three general 
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programmes presented by the unions, see ‘La propuesta sindical prioritaria’, 
(Política y sociedad, 1988: No. 6). The latest programme, “Sin empleo no hay 
futuro”, can be seen in synthesis, both before and after the failure of the “Social 
contract” in 1993, in two articles by Agustín Moreno, “Pacto y coherencia sindical” 
(El mundo, 6 July 1993) and “La repuesta de los sindicatos” (El mundo, 8 October 
1993). For the unions’ arguments against the so-called ‘labour reforms’ of the 
Spanish government which were the immediate cause of the General Strike of 27 
January 1994, see Martin and Santos (1993-4). 

See Bourdieu (1992) for what can be considered an attempt to bring the socio- 
logical profession up to date. 

Here, evidently, I am not referring to the ever more frequent international compari- 
sons, in which, in contrast to what has been said earlier, one detects a particular 
sensitivity towards the different national, and sometimes regional forms of social 
regulation. For a clear synthesis of this type of work, see Maurice (1991: 55). 

See for example, Williams et al. (1992). The ‘Bible’ of this new one best way is, 
unquestionably, Womack et al. (1990). While I return to this point later, it is 
perhaps worth noting that similar categories are spreading to related fields through 
a process of imitation which ‘universalizes’ the questions, even in a field such as 
biotechnology (see Fanfani et al., 1992). 

Whilst many male sociologists continue to work within the old paradigms, others 
have undergone a conversion from being the most ignorant to the most feminist. 
See the excellent comments of Jenson (1988-9) and McDowell (1991). For Spain, 
see the review by Candela (1991). 

Barrera (1990) and Nash and Fernández-Kelly (1983) are two examples of good 
work in this field. 

See Hirsch et al. (1987). Referring to this power of ‘abstraction’ a recent Nobel 
prize-winner has said that ‘what is studied is a system which lives in the minds of 
economists but not in real life’ (Coase, 1992: 714). 

Reynaud (1991) refers to ‘fragmentation’. For a good example of this type of denial 
see Crozier (1991), and for a more moderate assertion of the same type, the special 
30th anniversary issue of Sociologie du travail. 

For a sociological assessment which I would agree with see Trigilia (1991). 

For a number of interesting studies and ideas, see Wallman (1979). See also 
Burawoy (1991). 

These are observations made by Mark Granovetter in an interview published in 
Swedberg (1990: 105-6). While, therefore, Becattini is correct when he writes that, 
in the case of economics and sociology, the old promise to unite what has been 
divided is limited to a very small number of ‘non-standard economists’, the effort 
is nonetheless being made; see Bagnasco (1992), Salvati (1991) and Sociologia del 
lavoro (1992: No. 45), which was edited by M. L. Bianco and G. Bonazzi and 
devoted to just this subject: ‘Il contributo della Sociologia e i rapporti interdisci- 
plinari’. 

Perhaps this is a rather utopian view, but then some claim that sociology of work 
can perhaps also contribute to shaping the world of work itself, acting upon social 
reality, opening up horizons which otherwise appear closed, and discovering and 
broadening received ideas about what constitutes work and how we define it. 
Once again, see Teiger (1993). 
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18 For an overview of these views, see Pahl (1988b). 

19 See Chapter 3, “Sub-Contracting Links and Dynamics of Women's Employment” 
(Beneria and Roldán, 1987: 31-56). (The fieldwork was carried out in 1981-2.) See 
also Beneria's article “Subcontracting ... Mexico City”, in Portes et al (1989: 
173-88) and in the articles by Fernández-Kelly and García in the same volume 
(Portes et al., 1989: 247-64). As can be seen in Castillo (1991a, 1993a), my own 
work has developed in a similar direction. 

20 See the classic argument of Bolle de Bal (1973: 19-39, 47-62). 

21 See Linhart (1991). One example is “company culture”, a “concept” which now 
“attracts” the attention of a large number of sociologists while, as Linhart notes, 
the person at work disappears, leaving a wasteland in which workers hardly seem 
to exist. 

22 See Gay and Salaman (1991) for a survey which focuses on the United Kingdom. 

23 See Michon and Segrestin (1990: 22) for the “political” names given to social 
problems. See also Bielenski et al. (1993). For Spain, see my contribution to the 
above-mentioned report, and for the USA, see Harrison and Bluestone (1988: 43 
ff.). 

24 This dialectic between specialists (esoteric) and legos (exoteric) is magnificently 
analysed by Fleck (1986). 

25 For ‘contemporary legends’ see Woolgar and Russell’s (1990) study of the social 
bases of computer viruses. 

26 “The Impact of Technological Change in Industrial Democracies’, survey of the 
Instituto Atlántico para Asuntos Internacionales, published in El país (30 May 
1985); 89 percent of those asked considered that the principal problem for 
Spaniards at that time was unemployment. 

27 For a bibliography and information, see Castillo (1991b). 

28 Evidently, if society were to incorporate this knowledge, if it were reflexive, 
sociology would constantly use greater sophistication in the analysis of ever more 
complex societies. Wilson (1993) proposes something similar, when she distin- 
guishes between “saturated” and “new” research questions. Lojkine (1992) and 
Linhart and Perriault (1992) are a good example of ‘saturation’, as although scien- 
tifically excellent they add nothing to our knowledge of computerization and work. 

29 Sydney and Beatrice Webb (1932), claimed that sociology played a major role in 
the introduction of the welfare state. Germany in the 1970s was a spectacular 
example of the realization of this sociological dream. 

30 A good summary of the debate can be found in Adler and Borys (1988). Castillo 
(1991b) gives some examples of these studies. 

31 Baldissera (1990) and Linhart (1990-1) are two good examples of this type of study. 

32 The research referred to has been carried out over three years for the EEC’s 

European Foundation for the Improvement of Living and Working Conditions, 

which is based in Dublin (Ireland). Note the words “involvement” and “direct”, 

which are only used to refer to the shop floor and hence are bereft of other, more 

radical, and obviously older, meanings; see Castillo et al. (1991). 

See Etzioni (1988: 7) for a conclusive and systematic critique of the ‘invaders’ of 

neoclassical economics. The ‘new economists’ explain ‘how to make choices’ and 

‘sociology shows that we have none’. This argument, which needs to be developed 

further, comes from a conversation with Alfonso Ortí. 
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34 Womack et al.'s (1990) book was the product of five years, 5 million dollars and 
the work of hundreds of scientists who figure at the end of the book as the authors 
of over 100 different studies. A copy of In Search of Excellence, published in Spain 
in 1984 and bought in the Madrid flea market, proclaimed on its cover “more than 
1,000,000 copies sold”. As a result, one necessarily ponders the ultimate purpose 
of the discipline, wondering, as John Dunn did in the case of Fukuyama's The End 
of History, “how is it that a publisher has been able to use so much energy and 
capital in order to launch such a puerile and uninteresting book?’ (The Times 
Literary Supplement, 24 April 1992; cited in Fontana, 1992: 8 and note). 

35 The GERPISA- International Network programme, “The Emergence of New Pro- 
ductive Models”, is an example of this type of initiative. See the special issue of Soci- 
ología del trabajo (1996: No. 27), “La emergencia de nuevos modelos productivos”. 

36 This is the opening sentence of Noyelle (1987: 1), an author who has written more 
cautious and less lapidary texts in Europe. In the USA, one has to be categorical 
regardless of any doubts one might have. For example, he also recognizes that 
changes cannot be limited to upskilling and that ‘certain sectors’ might be affected 
by downgrading (Noyelle, 1987: 117). 1 would like to note here the excellent 
research behind the studies included in this book, and my absolute disagreement 
with the conclusions he reaches in relation to flex-spec. 

37 The parallel with the proposals of Robert Owen is taken from a study in progress 
(Castillo, forthcoming). For now, I merely refer the reader to the splendid text by 
Charles Sabel (1991). I say ‘ambivalent attraction’ because it is possible to imagine 
a sociologist of districts warming her- or himself by a fire on Ocean Beach, in La 
Jolla or in any other place in southern California addressing a huddle of the 
homeless as they try and escape the Pacific winds. They listen enthralled as he 
describes capitalism’s immediate future, where there will be no division between 
conception and execution, where, as labour markets will be ‘open’, all workers will 
be experts in their trades and in many others. The unions will be driving schools 
for the workers. These will live the adventure of no longer being permanently tied 
to one company, as they will wander the globe ‘a world in which the frontiers 
within and between companies, and between the public and the private spheres 
are disappearing’. 

See, for example, Hyman (1988, 1991). I also referred to this question in Castillo 

(1993a, 1993b). 

39 Writing at the end of 1991, Joan Acker (1992: 65) reflects on the future of women 

and work at the end of the century. Danièle Kergoat (1992: 78-9} gives a similar 

view for France, demonstrating the gendering of different flexibilities, as recent 
French surveys show that women systematically have poorer working conditions 
than men. Susana Narotzky (1988) is one of many people to make this argument 
for Spain. ` 

Markusen et al. (1991: 246, 248); since 1958, California has won some 22 percent 
of the ‘prime contracts’ for arms production. These authors argue that without 
this “injection”, California would have been a third less prosperous in this period 
than it actually was. 

Film buffs might recall the famous scene in which Chaplin demonstrated that if 
you want to lead the demonstration, run ahead of it. But where are these demon- 
strations announced? : 
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An analysis and bibliography from this period, but written in 1986, can be found 
in Castillo (1989b). The example used here, the sudden disappearance of a 
‘research problem’ which, at least in Spain, had been the object of innumerable 
studies between 1984 and 1988, is striking. In March-April 1994, similar events 
took place in France. The so-called ‘Contract of Professional Integration’ was 
withdrawn by Balladur’s Conservative government in the wake of intense and 
effective demonstrations by young people opposed to this attempt to cheapen the 
cost of labour under the pretext of facilitating their incorporation into the labour 
market. In Spain, ‘training contracts’, labelled by the unions as ‘junk contracts’, 
have just been introduced to the same end. A new general strike, held on 27 
January 1994, failed to prevent this. 

I know that it is difficult to take an interest in the internal mechanisms of the ‘black 
box’ of someone who affirms that the lowest salaries cannot rise because the 
‘available wage mass’ is limited: ‘Pedro Pérez [Secretary of State for the Economy] 
says that wage restraint will begin with the least skilled jobs’ (El mundo [Madrid], 
12 July 1993). Here we merely wish to suggest the need for a critical analysis of the 
origins of the categories which have taken root in society under the guise of 
‘theories’. We could begin, for example, with the business manual which explains 
trends in work with admirable clarity: ‘employers are willing to consider almost any 
type of arrangement in work which reduces the cost of labour’ (Coates et al., 1990: 
117). On page 411, for example, this manual informs the interested reader that ‘so- 
called data is shaped by ideological and political interests’. And it recommends 
checking the sources of ‘all information’. This is sociology of science for managers. 
This is a loose personal reading of Gouldner’s The Coming Crisis (Gouldner, 1970: 
vii). It would be very interesting to explore the mono-thematic development of the 
sociology of work in relation to the possible (greater) subordination of the labour 
movement. Just as it has been argued that Taylorism, the so-called ‘scientific’ 
organization of work, prospered when the labour movement had lost the initiative 
or been defeated (as Sapelli has demonstrated was the case in Italy, for example), it 
would seem likely that it has been possible to impose the new one best way in the 
1990s thanks to the dismantling and division, if not destruction, of labour and the 
employment of other strategic initiatives of “hegemonic despotism’ (Burawoy) or 
‘responsible autonomy’ (Friedman) for those who have survived the shipwreck. A 
striking example from Spain was the ‘total conflict’ of Reinosa. After a policy of 
paramilitary occupation which successfully defeated the Community’s resistance, 
the personnel manager of the largest local company affirmed that his ‘greatest 
concern’ was to ‘increase workers’ commitment and job motivation’ (Alas, 1993). 
‘There are myths, or groups of myths, which have been constructed like a sonata, 
a symphony, a rondo or a toccata’ (Lévi-Strauss, 1987: 68, 73). 
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| Y Organization: From Mechanical to 
Electronic Control and Beyond 


uring the past century, technological control of work has undergone 

two major transformations. The first transformation, which was well 
under way by the turn of the 19th century, was from craft to mechanical tech- 
nology. The second, which is ending this century, is from mechanical to elec- 
tronic technology. The first transformation fixed work in time and place, 
whereas the second is lifting these temporal and spatial constraints on the 
organization of work. Work patterns that evolved around mechanical tech- 
nology are ill-adapted to the new technology, and new forms are emerging. 
This article focuses on the second transformation, from mechanical to elec- 
tronic technology. While considerable research on the emergent new patterns 
of work has been done, mainly by labor economists, less is known about the 
social processes that have transformed the organization of work during the 
shift to the electronic era. This article seeks to identify these social processes 
and to relate them to emergent new patterns of work organization. Since 
these processes evolved from the mechanical era, the article begins with a 
brief examination of its control structures and normative adaptations to 
provide a backdrop for observing the current alterations in work structures. 
It ends with a consideration of the challenges that these changes pose for the 
norms governing work and the progression of work lives into the 21st 
century. Although comparative work on the issues treated here is needed, this 
article focuses on work in the USA. 


Industrialization: From Craft to Mechanical Work Patterns 


As this century ends, work is undergoing a transition comparable in scope 
and magnitude to the Industrial Revolution. The Industrial Revolution was 
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just that — revolutionary — brought about by capital investments in machines 
that substituted mechanical for animal and human energy. The machines dif- 
fered from earlier technology in size, portability and function. They were 
large and immobile and replaced, rather than extended, workers” labor. The 
equipment was more than tools. It consisted of large machines linked 
together, synchronized, and permanently placed in factories. The first fac- 
tories in the USA were textile mills founded in the late 18th and early to mid- 
19th centuries (Parks, 1995). The factory model spread to other industries and 
had become the dominant mode of production by 1880 (Parks, 1995). It radi- 
cally altered the organization of work, displacing the putting out system and 
transforming the home- and craft-based economy to an industrial manu- 
facturing one. The factory was a revolutionary organizational form. It spati- 
ally concentrated technology and workers and temporally organized the 
work process. Whereas the previous agrarian system and the early cottage 
industries dispersed workers in small work units, the factory assembled large 
numbers of workers in a small space to operate stationary equipment, owned 
by employers. 

Mechanical technology increased workplace social density. The spatial 
concentration of large numbers of workers to operate costly equipment 
introduced new conditions of work. Old ways of working did not fit these 
new conditions. In the factory system, machines dictated the skills workers 
needed, and workforces were organized by skill to operate the machines. The 
equipment was the given, and skills had to be mastered to operate it (cf. Cot- 
trell, 1955). The machinery altered the relation of skills to final product. 
Control of the work process shifted from workers, who as artisans controlled 
and directed their work, to the mechanical equipment owned and controlled 
by employers. The relation of technology to workers was inverted, with tech- 
nology replacing workers as the primary element in the production process. 
Unlike the tools used for craft work, which the workers controlled and 
directed, the mechanical equipment of the factory dictated the work process. 
By 1920, the transformation of industries from craft-dominated to mechan- 
ized manufacture was well in place. (For a discussion of the impact of the 
transformation on the labor process, see Edwards, 1979.) 

The worker-technology relation was inflexible, with workers having to 
adjust to the machine-dominated workplace. Workforces needed to be fitted 
to machine operations. Not only did workers need to learn skills, they also 
had to be disciplined to do the work in the place, time and manner that would 
maximize production. Machines in dictating the directions and pace of work 
robbed workers of control of their physical movements (see Beniger, 1986; 
Marx, forthcoming). Work was now wholly controlled by employers; no 
longer could workers decide where, when or for how long they worked on 
a task. Work schedules were developed by employers to maximize machine 
usage, and the relation of work to the natural rhythm of the day was severed. 
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New organizational needs arose to discipline and supervise workers and to 
coordinate their separate work activities in the interest of productivity. 
Bureaucratization accomplished all these tasks, and it did so in novel ways. 
It was the companion process to industrialization. 

In the small work units of the craft economy, social relations were per- 
sonalized along traditional lines of authority. Apprentices worked under 
masters and children under fathers. While control was sometimes tyranni- 
cally exercised, close work interactions tempered its severity and promoted 
common identifications with work. In the factory, with its large labor force 
and costly equipment, bureaucracy imposed rules and regulations to com- 
pose a rational form of governance that replaced the traditional systems of 
authority. The new regulatory system impersonalized the social relations of 
workers to superiors and built a grid of managerial levels that extended auth- 
ority upward, creating new levels of command to parallel the supervisory 
system. This hierarchical authority system, known as the line organization, 
ran from the chief executive (CEO) downward to the line supervisors on the 
floor. With superordinates more distant from the floor, their visibility 
dimmed. Workers experienced this invisible layering of governance as 
imperative control by first-line supervisors. In the early periods of industri- 
alization, foremen — the first-line supervisors — were largely responsible for 
production, and sometimes relied on oppressive measures to extract labor 
from workers. Workers resisted and the workplace became a battle ground 
for control of work conditions. The hierarchical system of governance had 
splintered the mutuality of interests that had cemented the traditional 
relations of workers and bosses. The interests of management now opposed 
those of workers, and the structural separation of the two was institutional- 
ized through bureaucratization. Though they worked under their superiors’ 
jurisdiction, workers all too often felt socially distant from them. These were 
the conditions that fueled unionization of the workforce. (For discussions of 
the labor struggles in the growing bureaucratization of control, see Edwards, 
1979; Montgomery, 1974.) 

Since the interests of workers and management were structurally sepa- 
rate and different, the two opposing parties were linked by an exchange 
system, often forged through unionization, in which workers traded their 
labor for pay and other benefits. Workers’ rights were hard won by unions, 
and included the principle of seniority for deploying workers, an eight-hour 
day, contractual wage schedules, definitions of jobs, regularization of work 
breaks, paid vacations, sick leaves, pensions and other benefits. Unionization 
grew in strength as factories grew in size, peaking at 34.7 percent of the non- 
agricultural workforce in 1954 (Congressional Digest, 1993).! Unions were 
effective in representing workers’ material interests at the bargaining table 
(Milkman, 1997). Though workers had few rights over the content of their 
work, the exchange system that evolved between workers and management, 
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articulated and guarded by unions, gave rise to normative expectations of 
work that “moved the transaction [between management and workers] to a 
level above that of mere economic exchange” (Bridges and Villemez, 1994). 
Management, as well as workers, benefited from the institutionalization of 
the “employment relationship” (Bridges and Villemez, 1994). Governance was 
formalized as a bureaucracy, and formal rules replaced word-of-mouth to 
specify norms and expectations of the workplace. 

By the 1950s, a work covenant was well institutionalized in which 
management extended an implicit right of permanent employment in 
exchange for loyal and continuous service. Layoffs might be necessary to 
adjust production to business cycles, but they were governed by the senior- 
ity principle, and the job loss was temporary and carried the expectation of 
recall. Workers could envision working a lifetime for an employer and retir- 
ing with pensions graduated by length of service and earnings. Many workers 
did not like having little say over their work, but autonomy was willingly 
exchanged for excellent pay and other material benefits that extended over a 
lifetime (see Milkman, 1997). 

By the last quarter of the 20th century, the bureaucratization of the 
employment relationship institutionalized a segmented workforce based 
mainly on the expectation of long-term employment. This segmented work- 
force consisted of internal and external labor markets. The internal market 
evolved around costly technology, constituted by core production positions, 
and it was relatively stable. It offered job security and advancement in con- 
trast to the external labor market, which was formed around peripheral func- 
tions requiring minimal skills or skills with limited on-the-job learning. The 
external market was market mediated. (On the dual labor market, see 
Doeringer and Piore, 1971.) 

One of the most significant features of the internal labor market was the 
seniority rule that governed labor assignment and benefits. Promotions were 
driven by seniority as well as pay and job changes. In many ways the senior- 
ity principle embodied the needs of mechanical technology for a stable work- 
force. Thus, workers adapted to the constraints imposed by the mechanical 
technology and the bureaucratization of governance. They tended to work 
for one company over a work life or at least felt they had the right to do so 
as long as they performed satisfactorily. Management honored their expec- 
tations of lifetime employment, and sought to minimize turnover of person- 
nel. Seniority principles and other benefits attached workers to their 
employers. Then beginning in the 1970s, global competition intensified, and 
electronic technology made growing headway. By the end of the decade, the 
long institutionalized covenant that had related workers to management was 
being challenged by pressures of the marketplace, and unions were unable to 
stem the tide. This was the economic situation in which electronic technology 
was introduced to increase the competitiveness of firms. 
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From Mechanical to Electronic Technology 


The transformation taking place in the work world today is as revolutionary 
as the Industrial Revolution. It too is driven by technology - computer chips 
— that substitutes electronic systems for mechanical ones. The electronic 
systems implement the assembly and dispersal of information through 
microprocessing-based technology, displacing much labor from the produc- 
tion process. Skills are directed at using the technology, even more so than 
with mechanical technology. Goods and services are produced, and in many 
industries delivered, by technology, and workers have little understanding of 
the process. Unlike the mechanical technology of the factory, electronic tech- 
nology is flexible and diverse with the capacity to be customized for small 
batch production. It outperforms mechanical systems in quality and service, 
and cuts the direct labor costs of production. Its flexibility has removed the 
temporal and spatial constraints associated with the industrial system. Com- 
puter programs now define and propel the work process. 

Computer technology has spread across diverse industries, including tex- 
tiles, travel, law and medicine as well as information-based industries such as 
banking and insurance (Hall, 1994), and demand for computers continues to 
swell. Among the 20 two-digit industry groups, five experienced net em- 
ployment growth from 1979 to 1989. Leading the five were computers and 
data-processing services (Etzioni and Jargowsky, 1990), with net gains in 
employment of 181.9 percent during the decade (Plunkert, 1990). 

The computerized work organization came of age in the 1980s, replac- 
ing mechanically propelled work systems. Smith (1997) reviews literature on 
new forms of work organizations and identifies several variations that have 
been tried. She concludes that they have been mainly experimental and have 
had limited success in being institutionalized in the workplace. This is an 
important finding. It suggests that the flexibility of the computerized tech- 
nology may obviate the institutionalization of a dominant organizational 
form. Work arrangements may be fluid, dictated by transitory market forces. 
Or perhaps, because of the flexibility of the system, a long lag time between 
a technological change and an effective organizational response is needed in 
order to devise the most adaptive strategies. Workers are caught in this lag 
(Ogburn, 1922). Uneven change between technical and social forms disrupts 
normative systems. There is no escaping the fact that today’s workplace is 
anomic. Big profits, especially by ‘high-tech’ entrepreneurs, are being 
applauded, but the social fallouts from this work revolution are less visible. 

These are the issues that motivate this article. We examine the current 
transformation of work now being propelled by electronic technology in 
` order to specify the processes that are altering the organization of work and 
to identify emergent patterns and their effects on work norms and career pat- 
terns. The Industrial Revolution changed the meaning of work as well as its 
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organization. Is the social transformation of the electronic era effecting cul- 
tural change in workers’ relations equivalent to that of the industrial era? 
While there is a considerable literature on managerial responses and emer- 
gent labor forms, there is less on the tensions between the technical and the 
social systems. Hence, this article raises questions more than answers them. 


Transformation of the Industrial Workplace 


In today’s industries, work increasingly consists of operating and monitor- 
ing computerized systems. This change in technology is taking place 
throughout the economy in service industries as well as goods-producing 
ones and in the public sector as well as the private one. The work process and 
the workplace are being transformed. Some of the changes are intentional, 
others may be unintentional, but whether planned or not, their impact is pro- 
found. 

We identify two: the decomposition of the workforce and shifts from 
bureaucratic to technical control of work. We explore processes that are 
behind these changes and then inquire about their effects on workers. 


Decomposition of the Workforce 


As already noted, the Industrial Revolution spatially concentrated workers 
around machines and tightly scheduled their work time. Today’s electronic 
revolution has lifted these temporal and spatial constraints by initiating pro- 
cesses that are decomposing the industrial labor force. We identify two such 
processes: reduction in the number of workers and decoupling of the work- 
place from the employing organization. While we examine the processes sep- 
arately, they have evolved together, and their mutual interactions appear to 
be forging a relatively fluid and market-driven, two-tier labor force, differ- 
entiated along the lines of the promoters and controllers of ‘high-tech’ know- 
ledge and skills. Electronic literacy divides the labor force today, and it is a 
key variable in its decomposition. We first discuss the decomposition and the 
evolving new work arrangements and then explore their effects on work and 
workers. 


Reduction in Size of Workforce 

Labor is the main variable cost in production. Technology increases produc- 
tivity by increasing the efficiency of each laborer and thereby reducing the 
number of workers required for a given amount of production. In the 1970s, 
globalization together with a sluggish US market increased competitive pres- 
sures. Electronic technology offered firms a way to increase productivity by 
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decreasing labor costs. Since the technology could be customized to demand, 
labor costs could also be. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, a new practice for 
trimming workforces emerged. The term ‘downsizing’ was coined to describe 
the new practice. It abandoned the old practice of ‘laying off workers’ for 
short periods to accommodate market fluctuations in favor of permanent ter- 
minations. The practice spread rapidly across firms. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, manufacturers, especially of automo- 
biles and textiles, were facing competitive pressures from abroad and slug- 
gish consumer markets at home. lt was in this troubled economy that 
downsizing took hold. From 1979 through 1983, 5.1 million workers were 
permanently displaced (Herz, 1991). The first massive job terminations were 
factory jobs. One-half of the job losses from 1979 through 1983 were suf- 
fered by factory workers (Kletzer, 1991), even though in 1980 they accounted 
for only 22 percent of total employment. By 1996, more than 43 million jobs 
had been abolished (Uchitelle and Kleinfield, 1996). (Uchitelle and Klein- 
field's figures appear to show more than twice the annual rate reported by 
Herz [1991]. We lack data to reconcile this apparent discrepancy.) 

In the New York Times series titled “The Downsizing of America, 
Uchitelle and Kleinfield (1996) give data on job terminations of some of the 
Fortune 500 companies. General Motors terminated 44 percent of its workers 
in this period from its peak employment of 560,000 to 315,000. Other 
Fortune 500ers had equally impressive cuts: AT&T severed 123,000 workers, 
Eastman Kodak eliminated 16,888 jobs in the 1990s, Delta Airlines 18,800 in 
1990 alone and Chase Manhattan shrank its workforce by 28 percent (10,000 
jobs), while its assets grew by 38 percent. 

The layoffs in the 1990s were unlike earlier ones, which were in response 
to recessions and other downturns in the economy. Now layoffs are made in 
boom times, suggesting that current downsizing is driven by forces in 
addition to direct market conditions. One of the more important forces is the 
“stunning technological progress that lets machines replace hands and minds” 
(Uchitelle and Kleinfield, 1996: A26). Foreign and domestic competition, 
mergers, and other conditions external to the firm may partially motivate 
downsizing, but computerization seems to facilitate it. For example, textiles 
and apparel industries faced intense foreign and domestic competition 
throughout the 1980s. Imports made up one-third of US apparel and one- 
fifth of textile markets. Industries’ response to the competition was the instal- 
lation of computerized labor-saving devices (Plunkert, 1990) that displaced 
workers. 

In less than two decades, downsizing had been generalized to insti- 
tutional circumstances quite different from the techno-economic forces that 
gave rise to the practice (Budros, 1997). Unlike the period of initiation of the 
practice from 1979 to 1983, which included the recessions of 1980 and 1981-2 
(Herz, 1991), the years from 1985 through 1989 were years of continuous 
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economic expansion; yet 4.3 million workers were displaced (Herz, 1991). In 
less than two decades downsizing was institutionalized as a managerial strat- 
egy to control labor. It has become relatively independent of market fluctu- 
ations and has taken on a life of its own. (Budros [1997] suggests that 
downsizing is a fad, but we disagree.) 

Systematic data on job elimination at the establishment or even firm level 
are few. Without such data the effects of the “lean and mean” corporate poli- 
cies of slimming workforces are hidden. Industry-level numbers give an 
aggregate view of worker concentration during the period of rapid techno- 
logical change, but these numbers mask the dynamics of labor turnover. Two 
industries that have adopted the new technology are vehicle manufacturing 
and yarn and thread mills. The average number of production workers per 
establishment in the motor vehicle and equipment industry fell from 2440 
workers per establishment in 1977 to 1200 in 1992, a 51 percent drop in the 
number of production workers per establishment. The thinning of their 
workforce was accompanied by a 146 percent increase (in constant dollars) 
in the average value added by an establishment's production workers ($234.2 
million vs $95,3 million). A similar but less drastic decline occurred in the 
yarn and thread mills, an industry characterized by greater diversity of firms 
and smaller establishments. The average concentration of workers dropped 
from 216 in 1977 to 193 in 1992, and the average value added by production 
workers climbed 81 percent from $25.8 million to $46.8 million. Clearly, 
industry's productivity benefited greatly by computerizing production and 
displacing workers. (Data for these computations are from the US Bureau of 
the Census, 1995.) 

But our concern is the 43 million workers who were displaced and the 
effects of their displacements on the character of the workforce. Again, data 
on individual victims of downsizing could not be obtained, but information 
on displaced workers who filed for unemployment insurance benefits cap- 
tures some of the dynamics of the workforce decomposition that has 
accompanied downsizing. The displaced workers who did not file for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits are not included in these data. 

Table 1 gives the occupational distribution of displaced workers who 
filed for unemployment compensation in 43 states for three survey periods. 
It shows that terminated workers became less concentrated occupationally. 
Whereas in the initial period, 1979-83, blue-collar occupations (precision 
production, craft, repair and operatives, fabricators, laborers) made up more 
than half the displaced workers, their percentage dropped from 56.3 percent 
to 42.8 percent during the middle period, 1985-9, and continued to drop in 
1991-2, though less steeply in the latter period. In the 1990s, technical and 
professional occupations became targets of terminations, making up 56.3 
percent of job losses, the same percentage that blue-collar occupations had 
suffered in the initial period. (Service occupations remained relatively 
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Table 1 Occupation of Displaced Workers, 1979-92 (in Percentages) 
1979-83 1985-9 1991-2 


Managerial and professional 13.8 20.1 27.9 
Technical, sales, administrative support 22.8 27.9 28.4 
Service occupations 5.4 5.8 5.7 
Precision production, craft, repair 20.5 16.4 16.4 
Operatives, fabricators, laborers 35.8 26.4 19.4 
Farm, forestry, fishing occupations 1.8 . 34 2.2 


Source: Herz (1991: 3); Gardner (1995: 2). 


constant at about 6-8 percent across the three periods. They are not counted 
as blue- or white-collar workers.) High-paying white-collar jobs, especially 
in middle and lower management, are now disappearing along with blue- 
collar ones. Kalleberg et al. (1996: 5) estimate that at least a million middle 
managers lost their jobs as companies adopted ‘lean and mean’ practices. 
Workers who earn $50,000 or more are increasingly vulnerable. Their share 
of lost jobs is now twice what it was in 1980 (New York Times, 3 March 1997). 

Age used to protect jobs, but its protective shield has dissolved. Table 2 
gives displacement rates by age for 1981-2, 1985-6 and 1991-2. It shows that 
during these years the likelihood of displacement reversed for workers over 
55 years of age. At the beginning of the decade, they had the lowest rates and 
young workers had the highest; at its end, workers in the twilight of their 
careers had the highest displacement rates and workers beginning their 
careers had the lowest. The elimination of workers over 50 years of age and 
earning $50,000 or more annually has become so prevalent that this labor 
pool is now identified as a target population for job elimination; it is known 
as the 50,50 club”. 


Table 2 Displacement Rates? by Age 


Âge 1981-2 1985-6 1991-2 
20 to 24 years 4.00 1.80 2.00 
25 to 34 years 5.00 3.50 3.80 
35 to 44 years 3.80 3.30 3.90 
45 to 54 years 3.00 3.00 3.80 
55 to 64 years 3.80 3.00 4.50 
65 years and older 3.20 2.30 3.80 
Total: 20 years and over 3.90 3.10 3.80 


a The rate i Las calcul ‘pede dividing the level of displacement in an age group by an 
estimate of the total employment in that age group during the same period. 
Source: Gardner (1995b: 2). 
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The new pattern of worker displacement has reduced job tenure, which 
is no longer an effective job protection; “since 1983, nearly every age group 
of men experienced a decline in median tenure, with particularly sharp drops 
occurring among men ages 45 to 54 and 55 to 64”.? During the early 1990s, 
older workers and those in service-producing industries and in white-collar 
occupations were more likely to lose their jobs than were their counterparts 
a decade earlier” (Gardner, 1995: 45). The traditional normative job protec- 
tions associated with white-collar and service work and with age and job 
tenure have been undermined by the institutionalization of downsizing. 
Long years of devoted service appear to have little, if any, value in today's 
labor market. 

While these data on displacement suggest that jobs are becoming less 
stable and long-term employment less characteristic of workers, the patterns 
may reflect shifts in the industrial and occupational composition of employ- 
ment to which workers in time will adjust. Swinnerton and Wial (1995) 
addressed this question by examining changes in job stability over time. 
Examining the period from 1979 to 1991, they estimated the probability that 
workers with varying levels of seniority would remain with their employers 
for an additional four years. Although their analysis was limited to only two 
four-year periods, Swinnerton and Wial conclude, 


... that, compared to earlier periods, fewer of the workers with less than eight 
years of tenure will join the more senior individuals who have already made it. 
If the pattern of the late 1980s persists, workers who have stable, long-term jobs 
will make up an increasingly exclusive club. (Swinnerton and Wial, 1995: 304) 


Downsizing as a strategy for labor reduction is directed toward costly 
units and functions in the production process or costly categories of workers, 
such as those nearing retirement. It does not normally single out individual 
workers for job severance. Plants are closed or moved; positions and shifts 
are abolished, and work activities are ceased because of insufficient work. 
Table 3 gives percentages of displaced workers by industry and reason for 
layoffs as reported by workers for the middle and late periods of downsiz- 
ing, 1985-9 and 1991-2. It shows that layoffs occurred mainly through the 
closing of establishments in both periods, though in 1991-2 the closing of 
shifts and the elimination of specific jobs increased noticeably as a reason for 
job terminations. For 1985-9, establishment closings accounted for around 
two-thirds of job terminations for most non-agricultural industries, but for 
1991-2 the closing of establishments had dropped to under half of the job 
losses, though it continued as an effective way to reduce a workforce. 

This wholesale firing of workers enables management to quickly adjust 
its workforce to market demands. As James M. Fitzgibbons, Cannon Field- 
crest chairman and CEO, states in his announcement of the sale and subse- 
quent closing of its blanket division in Eden, North Carolina, ‘Reducing the 
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Table 3 Displaced Workers by Industry and Reason for Job Loss for 1985-9 
and 1991-2 (in Percentages) 


Slack Job or Shift 





Industry Plant Closed Work Abolished 
Non-agricultural private wage and salary 

1985-9 59.7 24.1 16.2 

1991-2 45.3 30.3 244 
Manufacturing 

1985-9 61.5 25.0 13.4 

1991-2 47.5 32.2 20,3 
Transportation and public utilities 

1985-9 67.8 14.7 17.5 

1991-2 =o 52.0 24.2 23.8 
Wholesale and retail trade ; 

1985-9 69.7 15.4 14.9 

1991-2 60.1 19.4 20.4 
Finance, insurance, real estate 

1985-9 47.2 20.1 32.7 

1991-2 41.7 11.6 46.7 
Total, 20 years and over 

1985-9 58.9 23.9 17.1 

1991-2 44.3 30.1 25.6 
Total job displacements (in thousands) 

1985-9 4,326 2,548 1,039 740 

1991-2 2,768 1,226 833 709 


Source: Herz (1991: 15, Table B-3); Gardner (1993: 19, Table 5). 


size of our work force is a difficult but necessary step to take.” Pillowtex 
Corp, the purchaser of the mill, plans to erect a new central distribution 
center with an advanced computer system using bar coding and radio- 
frequency communication, allowing for immediate adjustment of inventory 
information as products move in and out (Daily News Record, 1996: 13). The 
closing of the plant at Eden seems to benefit all parties except the town of 
Eden and the 740 workers who will lose their jobs. 

The contribution of electronic technology to downsizing is virtually 
impossible to identify because technological upgrading is accomplished 
through various strategies. Electronic technology enables firms to restructure 
as Pillowtex is doing, as well as to re-engineer business processes. An Ameri- 
can Management Association study concludes from a 1996 survey on job 
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creation, job elimination and downsizing of its corporate membership of 
9500 organizations that employs one-quarter of the American workforce, 
that ‘two-thirds of reported job eliminations [in 1996] are connected to 
organizational restructuring and half to re-engineering of business pro- 
cesses”.3 

The institutionalization of downsizing has effects that go beyond its 
stated purpose of reducing a workforce. Since downsizing is implemented 
without apparent regard for workers, it has also eroded work norms that had 
governed the progression of a work life. The erosion of these norms essen- 
tially collapses the long-standing covenant between workers and manage- 
ment, institutionalized during the Industrial Revolution and backed up by 
unions, in which workers secured lifelong employment in exchange for loyal 
and productive service. While serving top management, downsizing has 
severed the traditional ties of workers to firms. It has increased the uncer- 
tainty of work and has made planning for the future difficult. There is no 
denying that it has contributed significantly to the disorganizing and de- 
stabilizing of workforces. Workforces are increasingly organized in the 
marketplace external to firms, with firms recruiting and ridding themselves 
of workers as needed. 


Decoupling the Workplace from the Employing Organization 

Another dimension of workforce decomposition involves the decoupling of 
the workplace from the employer. The Industrial Revolution spatially and 
temporally fixed employment to a workplace; the current revolution is sev- 
ering these relations. The decoupling is taking place along two different 
fronts. On one front, work is outsourced to settings external to the work- 
place, and on the other front, employees of outside organizations or of the 
employing firm are brought into the workplace on short-term contracts. The 
decoupling reflects new employment arrangements. The spatial directions of 
decoupling are depicted in Figure 1, which relates employment status to site 
of work to give four types. Cell 1 describes the traditional relation where 
employees work on the site of their employing organization. The other three 
cells describe types of decoupling. In cell 2, employees work off-site, such as 
home-based workers; in cell 3, non-employees work on site, such as tempo- 
rary workers; and in cell 4, non-employees work off-site, as do some inde- 
pendent contractors. Cells 2, 3 and 4 represent newly emerging work 
arrangements that appear to be displacing the industrial work order that was 
fashioned earlier in the century around mechanical technology. 

In the industrial era, workers exchanged loyal service for long-term, full- 
time work. The temporal dimension is now being redefined. The employment 
status may be subdivided by duration of employment — short-term or perma- 
nent — and hours of work — full- or part-time. Duration of employment per- 
tains directly to a worker's attachment to the employing organization, and 
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Site of work 


Employment status On-Site Off-Site 
Employee Traditional 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Home-based 
workers workers? 





Non-employee Temp workers Independent contractors 


Figure 1 Employment Status and Site of Work 
Not all home-based workers are employees; some are self-employed and 
conduct their businesses out of their homes. 


accordingly it, more than hours of work, affects the quality of jobs and their 
internalization within an organization. Tilly (1991) makes this point in dis- 
tinguishing between permanent part-time (which he calls retention) and short- 
term part-time work. A secure claim to employment, as seen in cells 1 and 2, 
places one in an organization’s primary labor market, whereas cells 3 and 4 
marginalize the work in a firm’s secondary labor market. Thus, in examining 
the decoupling processes we do not distinguish between part- and full-time 
work, even though the distinction is an important variable for some analyses. 

The decoupling process of interest here is captured in part by Cohany’s 
(1996) classification of new work arrangements. It interrelates intermediaries’ 
arrangement of employment and the absence of standardized work schedules 
to define four emergent employment patterns: independent contractors, ‘on- 
call workers’, temporary help agency workers and contract company 
employees. Whereas Cohany’s definition focuses on who arranges the 
employment, ours emphasizes the site of work together with the employment 
status in order to observe the organizational setting of the workplace. Since 
recent labor force data are organized according to her types, we use them to 
describe the decoupling process, though our interest is less in the distinction 
he draws among the types than in their common status of lacking a claim to 
permanent employment. 

Our definition of decoupling goes beyond the concept of work contin- 
gency, defined as conditional employment relations (Polivka and Nardone, 
1989; Kalleberg et al., 1996; Polivka, 1996a). Our definition specifies dimen- 
sions of contingency in order to identify processes of decoupling of the 
workplace from the employing organization. Rather than grouping together 
workers with different kinds of work contingencies, our definition distin- 
guishes among them. Examples of different kinds of contingent work are 
listed in Figure 1’s cell 2, home-based workers (employees) and cell 3 tem- 
porary workers (temp agency employees and ‘on-call’ in-house workers). 
Figure 1’s cell 4 — independent contractors — may contain some contingent 
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workers (Cohany, 1996), but according to the 1995 Current Population 
Survey (CPS) most independent contractors are long-term owners or 
employees of firms that do subcontracted work (Cohany, 1996). 

Non-permanent employees increased sharply in the past two decades, 
with an absolute growth rate exceeding that of the total labor force. In 1988, 
Belous (1989) reported that one-quarter of the US labor force was non- 
permanent and/or part-time employees. In 1995, independent contractors 
were the most numerous of these workers, with 8.3 million workers, fol- 
lowed by “on-call workers” of 2 million, temporary help agency workers of 
1.2 million and contract company employees of 650,000. These “free agent” 
workers (Bridges, 1990) appear firmly entrenched in the marketplace outside 
the employing organization. 

The independent contractors, including independent consultants and 
freelance workers, work for themselves or their companies and are respons- 
ible for obtaining clients, administering and supervising the contracted work, 
and running and maintaining their businesses. While these workers are not 
contingent as are those in Figure 1’s cells 2 and 3, many embody a new work 
arrangement especially characteristic of the new computerized technology 
and the explosive growth of the service sector. As a type of work arrange- 
ment, independent contracting has grown rapidly in the past decade, making 
up 6.7 percent of the total labor force in 1995 (Cohany, 1996). While some of 
the growth comes from increased local demand for construction, financial, 
legal and personal services, it is also in part a response to computerization 
and large firms’ market needs for information and services, and in part a way 
to get access to a labor pool made available from other firms’ downsizing and 
outsourcing of projects. For example, Entex Information Services, Inc., Rye 
Brook, NY, won a three-year contract ‘to oversee the worldwide manage- 
ment and operation of Microsoft's 16,000 computers and computer net- 
works’,* which Microsoft had outsourced. f 

The growth of independent contracting has paralleled companies’ dis- 
placing of middle management and other white-collar employees. Downsiz- 
ing, buyouts and voluntary early retirement seem to have produced a labor 
pool of highly skilled workers, many of whom become independent con- 
tractors. Independent contractors enter their current work from other occu- 
pations or jobs, with many voluntarily quitting their old jobs or retiring from 
them (Polivka, 1996b). As independent contractors they arrange their own 
work, and their earlier ties to companies give them market experience and 
even contacts with potential clients. According to the 1995 CPS survey 
(Cohany, 1996; Polivka, 1996b), independent contractors differed dramati- 
cally from workers in other contingent arrangements and from workers in 
traditional arrangements. They were considerably less likely than workers in 
other “new” work arrangements to have been looking for work, especially of 
another kind, and they appear to have had resources to finance their work as 
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independents. They were generally well educated, middle age or older, and 
white, and they were in high-skilled fields. They were widely dispersed across 
occupations, with four occupational groups each contributing around 18 
percent of independent contractors: executive, administrative and managerial 
occupations; professional specialties; sales occupations; and precision pro- 
duction, craft and repair occupations. Altogether these four occupational 
groups made up 73 percent of all independent contractors. They were some- 
what more concentrated industrially, with three industry categories employ- 
ing 75 percent: services 40.8 percent, construction 21.2 percent and wholesale 
and retail trade 13.2 percent (Cohany, 1996). Their median tenure in their 
present jobs was 6.9 years compared to 4.9 years for workers in traditional 
arrangements, and 53 percent of independent contractors had been in their 
careers for at least 20 years. Others were newcomers to independent con- 
tracting, going into the business after having been forced out or having retired 
from their ‘careers’. Independent contractors were mainly self-employed; 
75.5 percent worked alone with no employees, and a quarter worked part- 
time (women more than men) and did so for non-economic reasons. They 
preferred their work arrangement (82.5 percent) over traditional ones and 
chose it for personal reasons. These workers appear to face few organiz- 
ational constraints. 

While differing in employment status from contingent workers, inde- 
pendent contractors have fluid work arrangements, their work contracts are 
short-term, and their markets are highly competitive and mainly non-local. 
Their growth is fed by firms’ outsourcing of recurrent service work from 
their organizational sites and by firms’ need for access to specialized skills for 
non-recurrent projects. These patterns of externalization increase a firm’s 
flexibility while lowering its administrative and labor costs (Davis-Blake and 
Uzzi, 1993). 

The independent contractor plans, implements and supervises the work 
whose results the firm will use. Firms’ use of third parties to deliver services 
in their names seems to be a winning arrangement for them. The subcon- 
tractor assumes responsibility for the outsourced service while the firm gets 
credit for the subcontractor's performance, and all at lower costs by not 
having to maintain a workforce to perform the functions and an administra- 
tive and supervisory staff to plan and oversee the work. Services provided by 
subcontractors are wide ranging, from training personnel to researching 
potential product markets. The independent contractors are mainly small 
firms, but there are growing giants among them. Examples are the Bain and 
Anderson consulting firms. 

The small independent contractors are increasingly encountering market 
problems arising from the limited scale of their operations. Large firms may 
need the services of many small independent contractors. Administrative 
costs rise with number of contracts. To avoid the increased administrative 
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costs associated with doing business with numerous small contractors, large 
firms are turning to temporary agencies to administer contracts. For example, 
IBM uses this arrangement with Manpower Inc., which serves as an inter- 
mediary for its subcontracts with independent contractors such as the 
Alliance of Professional Consultants (APC). APC employees work for IBM 
through secondary contracts with Manpower, often without the APC 
employees” even knowing Manpower’s relationship to their work.* 

The independent contractor exemplifies the free agent labor force which 
seems to be evolving (Bridges, 1990). These workers are migratory and inter- 
national, going wherever they secure a contract. Reputation is essential to 
their success, and it rests on their ability to relate and communicate effec- 
tively with clients (see note 5) in addition to technical proficiency. Their earn- 
ings are dependent on their contracts, and they are generally satisfied with 
their work arrangements. The 1995 CPS survey reported that 82.5 percent 
preferred the independent contractor work arrangement over the traditional 
arrangement of full-time work as a permanent employee, and 87.1 percent 
cite “personal reasons” for their working as independent contractors (Cohany, 
1996). Their work is not without personal costs. Travel and separation from 
family are its earmarks, and psychological stamina is required to cope with 
working in unstructured situations on the go. The aeroplane and motel room 
are the workplace of many. They represent the new career pattern that is 
based on interorganizational marketing of skills and labor (Bridges, 1990). 

In contrast to independent contractors, many of whom work in national 
and international markets, the temporary workers” market is local. Tempo- 
rary workers consist of “on-call workers’ and employees of temporary 
employment agencies, both of whom fit the definition of contingent workers. 
‘On-call workers’ come from a pool of names kept by employers for recruit- 
ing a workforce as needed. The worker is called to work for short periods of 
time, ranging from a few days to weeks at a time (Cohany, 1996: 32). 
Examples are substitute teachers, construction workers and field hands. In 
contrast, temp workers are recruited by temporary work agencies to supply 
short-term workers to client firms. The two categories of temporary workers 
differ in who calls them to work — on-call workers are called by the using 
firm and temps by a temporary work agency. Neither group has a right to 
demand work or compensation for a firm's holding their names, though they 
may refuse to work when called. They are simply a reserve labor pool. Many 
temps sign up with more than one agency (Rogers, 1995) and on-call workers 
file with more than one firm in order to maximize the likelihood of getting a 
call for work. 

The labor force characteristics of on-call and temporary workers differ 
in some respects but are similar in others. In the CPS 1995 survey, ‘on-call 
workers” had the highest percentage of part-time workers among the alterna- 
tive work arrangements identified by Cohany (1996): 55.9 percent compared 
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with 25.6 for independent contractors, 20.5 for temp agency employees and 
16.0 for contract workers. On-call workers were concentrated in three occu- 
pations: professionals; service occupations; and operators, fabricators and 
laborers, with each employing slightly more than 20 percent of all on-call 
workers, in contrast to temporary workers, almost two-thirds of whom 
worked in administrative support (30.1 percent) and as operators, fabricators 
and laborers (33.2 percent) (Cohany, 1996: Table 6). Among both temp and 
on-call workers, men made up the bulk of the operators, fabricators, labor- 
ers and other blue-collar workers. Women on-call workers worked in the 
professions (teaching and nursing) and service occupations (waitresses, food 
preparation, health services), in contrast to temporary female workers, 47.0 
percent of whom were in administrative support. On-call workers had been 
in the arrangement slightly in excess of two years, and tended to work in a 
particular assignment for a short time. They entered and stayed with the 
arrangement for economic reasons, standing second to temp workers in citing 
economics as the reason for their on-call work, with slightly under half giving 
economics as their main reason. The temporary workers were dispropor- 
tionately of minority status, in contrast to on-call workers, who were heavily 
white. 

Despite having their work arranged by different organizations, the on-call 
and temp workers shared many workforce characteristics. Their work status 
was highly vulnerable. Neither had long-term work arrangements inside a 
firm. Instead, they waited for the phone to ring to let them know whether the 
company had pulled their names from the roster for work. But they were not 
without qualifications. Slightly over half of each group had at least some 
college education; 53.2 percent and 52.4 percent of on-call workers and tem- 
porary workers respectively had at least some college education. Both tended 
to have worked in other arrangements before their current ones, temporary 
agency workers considerably more; and both groups had entered their pre- 
carious work relations after having looked in vain for other work (Polivka, 
1996b). Like the temp workers, the on-call workers were overrepresented in 
the early and late stages of their life cycles, under the age of 25 and over 54. 
This U-shaped age curve suggests that temporary work is an entrance into and 
exit from permanent employment, and it appears to be shaped more by firms’ 
sporadic needs for labor than workers’ desire for this precarious employment. 
Since these patterns of work are growing rapidly, the kinds of stepping-stones 
they provide to traditional-type work arrangements cannot be reliably esti- 
mated at this stage of their institutionalization. Temporary work has a long 
history, but its growth has been explosive since the late 1970s, when down- 
sizing and other labor force alterations were instituted to facilitate the elec- 
tronic upgrading of the workplace and to meet international competition. 
Temporary agencies are now large corporate concerns. For example, between 
1980 and 1991, Manpower, an employer of temporary workers, increased by 
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225 percent between 1980 and 1991, achieving the status of the nation’s largest 
employer in 1992 (Kalleberg et al., 1996). Contingent workers have grown 
parallel to the downsizing of workforces to suggest that the two processes 
work together, though most likely with different labor groups. Downsizing 
thins permanent workers and temporary agencies and on-call rosters organ- 
ize waiting labor pools for management’s use as needed. These fluid labor 
pools are likely to remain a highly viable labor source, if for no other reason 
than that they are considerably cheaper than permanent workers. Their earn- 
ings are considerably less, and the earnings differentials persist when hours 
worked, age, education and industry of employment are taken into account. 
Since companies chose them over permanent workers partly as a way to offset 
the cost of benefits, it is not surprising that they tend to have poor, if any, ben- 
efits and pensions (Hipple and Stewart, 1996). 

The decoupling of the work organization from the employment organiz- 
ation creates a highly ambiguous work situation. Workers are under two 
different authority systems, the work firm that evaluates their work, and the 
temp agency that secures their work and pays them. The temps and the on- 
call workers are expected to walk into a job and with minimal instruction do 
it without close supervision. Although experience from previous jobs may 
help refine skills, it may help little, or even impair adjustment to a current 
work situation. The client firm will have its own ways of doing things, and 
it is unlikely to tolerate deviation from its routines. In addition, the firm may 
‘pile’ work on the temp (Rogers, 1995) and in other ways be exceptionally 
demanding. Even so, the temp agency is unlikely to intervene on behalf of its 
employees. Instead, the temp agency requests job evaluations by the client 
firm. The temp’s opinions count for naught, even when sought. The agency 
wants to please the client firm in order to win future contracts. This align- 
ment between the agency and the contracting firm tends to reinforce the 
authority of the contracting firm. This arrangement of working in an organiz- 
ation under the auspices of an intermediary structurally isolates the temp 
worker from the regular employees. In many ways the temp is an alien, with 
little knowledge of the work situation and almost no support system to rely 
on. The situation is essentially the same for the on-call worker. Theirs is an 
anomic work situation (Henson, 1996). 

Another type of new work arrangement is the contract worker. Contract 
workers are employed by a contract company and are like temps in that an 
intermediary company arranges their employment in a client company to 
provide services that the client elects to outsource. They are like on-call 
workers, but unlike temps, in that they tend to work for only one client, and 
they are unlike the independent contractor in that they work on their client’s 
premises. Their assignments are generally longer than on-call or temps’ 
assignments. With the completion of an assignment, they move to another 
client or their employment with the contract agency is terminated. In 1995, 
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there were 650,000 contract workers (Cohany, 1996). Contract workers were 
disproportionately male, under 35 years of age and college educated. The 
single largest occupational representation was security guards, making up 15 
percent of all contract workers, followed by construction trades and com- 
puter programmers and system analysts, each accounting for 12 percent. 
Even though these workers worked in their client premises for longer periods 
than other classifications of temporary workers, they faced the same duality 
of organizational reference groups faced by temporary workers. They were 
in but outside their client organization, and their ties to their own contract 
firms were ephemeral. They were recruited, supervised and paid by the con- 
tract firms, but they had no long-term claim to employment. These workers, 
along with on-call employees and temporary workers, represent the de- 
coupling of work from the employing organization. 

Home-based workers, the category of contingent workers who work 
off-site as employees or contract workers, have also increased, growing 8.9 
percent from 1989 through 1993. The CPS found that in May 1989, 18.3 
percent of all non-farm workers were engaged in some work at home as part 
of their primary jobs, though Deming (1994) estimates that 60 percent of 
these workers did not get paid for the work they did at home. Nonetheless, 
1.5 million persons worked exclusively at home. Of these, nine out of ten 
workers (1.4 million) worked at home for at least eight hours per week and 
58 percent averaged 35.8 hours or more per week (Deming, 1994). This 
growth in home-based work rests in part on the steady advance in com- 
munication and computer technology. “In a dramatic contrast to the changes 
stimulated by the industrial revolution, which drove workers out of the home 
and into the factory, the current technological revolution has created an 
opportunity for the return of market work to the home’ (Edwards and Field- 
Hendrey, 1996: 36). This increased dispersal of work settings afforded by 
technological and communication advances enables workers to bring part of 
their primary jobs home for short periods of work, as well as enabling home- 
workers to work exclusively at home. 

From the early 1940s through 1989, industrial home-work was banned 
in seven industries - women’s apparel, jewelry, knitted outerwear, gloves and 
mittens, buttons and buckles, handkerchiefs and embroidery — except in 
exceptional cases involving the disabled. The ban was a protective measure to 
control violations of labor laws. In January 1989, as a part of the govern- 
mental policy to remove governmental regulations, the ban was lifted in all 
industries except women’s apparel and ‘unsafe’ jewelry production (Edwards 
and Field-Hendrey, 1996). Removal of the ban seems to have had little direct 
effect on home-based manufacturing. In 1990, most home-based workers did 
not work in the earlier banned industries; they worked instead in services — 
62.1 percent in services vs 6.8 percent in manufacturing (Edwards and Field- 
Hendrey, 1996: 32, Table 3). Consistent with their industrial distribution was 
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their heavy concentration in service occupations (41.6 percent), managerial 
and professional specialties (32.2 percent) and technical, sales and adminis- 
trative support occupations (19.4 percent). Home-based workers share many 
labor force characteristics with independent contractors, which indeed many 
of them may be. 

Home-based work is considerably more flexible than on-site work, and 
this difference mirrors other differences. Unlike on-site workers, the 
majority of home-based workers are self-employed, owning their own busi- 
nesses or contracting their services to external employers (63.0 percent vs 5.5 
percent of on-site employees). Home-based workers also differ from on-site 
workers in the industries and occupations in which they work (Edwards and 
Field-Hendrey, 1996: 32, Table 3). Whereas just under two-thirds of home- 
based workers 25-55 years of age were in service industries as of 1994, the 
percentage of on-site workers of the same age in service work was a little 
under one-third. Home-based workers were more concentrated in service 
industries, whereas on-site workers were more dispersed across industries: 
62.1 percent vs 31.7 percent in services; 20.2 percent in manufacturing vs 9.4 
percent; 13.2 percent in retail trade vs 9.4 percent. Home-based workers were 
less likely than on-site workers to work full-time, and unlike temporary 
workers, the home-based had chosen their work arrangement, though they 
earned substantially less than on-site workers. Being self-employed, they 
appear to have been able to control when and how much they worked. This 
flexibility seems to make home-based work especially attractive to females, 
who accounted for 59 percent of the home-based workforce. It appears that 
home-based work was a way for the female workers to integrate family and 
work in that these women were more likely than on-site female workers to 
be married and to have children at home. On the other hand, male home- 
workers were moonlighting at home in a second job and were about 1.5 times 
as likely as females to be doing so (Deming, 1994). The male moonlighters 
who worked at home, like their female counterparts, were heavily concen- 
trated in service industries. Computerization and communication, especially 
in service industries, have thus reduced the separation of home and paid work 
imposed by the Industrial Revolution and have made it easier for workers to 
adjust their work to their individual situations. 

Home-based workers fully epitomize the spatial and temporal processes 
of decoupling. They do not work in a formally organized workplace, and 
their hours and times of work are variable. They are free of direct supervisory 
control by humans, though they may be rigidly controlled technologically, 
as is discussed later. The effects of this apparent freedom depend on their 
work. As Leidner (1988) finds, for professionals and managers, computerized 
home-work enhances flexibility, creativity and satisfaction, but for clerical 
workers, who are mostly women, its effects are not enhancing. Working alone 
or with small children in the privacy of their homes physically and socially 
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isolates them from the larger work world and their trade. They tend not to 
know or see others in their occupation. While many elect to work at home 
to solve childcare problems, their choice has fallouts for their work and their 
families. Family life and especially its urgent demands intrude on their work, 
and job performance suffers; on the other hand, camaraderie on the job, 
which takes time away from work, is eliminated. Families lose freedom and 
primacy through sharing space and time with commercial work (Beach, 
1989). On the other hand, employers profit from using private homes as 
workplaces, lost work time from camaraderie on the job is foreclosed, and 
employment is more easily adapted to market demands. 

The effects of home-based work on workers are similar to those of the 
other decoupled occupations discussed earlier and also similar to those of 
downsizing. The decoupling has eliminated the employment relationship 
with organizations (Bridges and Villemez, 1994) and in doing so has robbed 
workers of organizational resources to defend their interests in the market- 
place. All they have is their individual work histories and skills. Their loss of 
enduring ties to firms for long-term employment promotes orientations to 
the present. What tomorrow will bring is truly unknown and depends on the 
market. Without a claim to long-term employment by a firm, they are at the 
mercy of the market. They cannot look to an employer to mediate in the 
market on their behalf or to store and safeguard the benefits that permanent 
workers enjoy. Decoupling has sharply increased the vulnerability of these 
workers. From the view of employers, these workers” lack of power con- 
tributes to the demand for them. Free agent workers will become an increas- 
ing percentage of the labor force. 


From Bureaucratic to Technical Control of the Workplace 


Parallel to the decomposition of the workforce is a realignment of the 
relation of technical to bureaucratic control of the workplace. Mechanical 
technology initiated a technical control revolution. It imposed temporal and 
spatial constraints on workers, and these controls were extended by bureau- 
cratization. The technical and bureaucratic revolutions were well on their 
way to institutionalization by the turn of the 20th century, and they shifted 
control of production from workers to management. ‘Any system of control 
involves three elements: the direction of work tasks, the evaluation of the 
work done, and the rewarding and disciplining of workers’ (Edwards, 1979: 
112). A critical problem in this transfer of control concerned coming up with 
a method of determining how the work should be done. Management lacked 
workers’ experience and knowledge of production as a basis of planning and 
directing work, and needed an organizational procedure to secure the needed 
information. Taylorism provided such a strategy for obtaining ‘scientific’ 
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information through time and motion studies of workers performing various 
production tasks and for setting standards to reward and discipline workers 
accordingly. It made the work process more uniform and predictable and in 
doing so, it subordinated the human process of work to the factory as a 
whole (Beniger, 1986). Although Taylorism was not widely adopted, especi- 
ally in large firms such as US Steel and International Harvester and in ones 
with small batch production (Edwards, 1979), it nonetheless established an 
ethos of managerial control to reinforce technological control. An effect was 
to accelerate bureaucratization. Thus technical control and bureaucratization 
of management evolved together; the two were companion principles of 
management (Beniger, 1986). 

Bureaucracy was a new governance system that displaced traditional 
authority exercised directly through personal relationships by embedding 
control in the social structure of work relations. It stretched the hierarchy of 
power and communication, erecting a long chain of command. It instituted 
formal rules and regulations to define and govern supervision, discipline and 
work performance, and to direct the gathering, processing, storage and use 
of information. It structurally divided work to define and enable a machine- 
propelled production system. “For management, bureaucratic control elimi- 
nated the weakness of technical control’ (Edwards, 1979: 131). The 
institutionalization of technical and bureaucratic control systems as mana- 
gerial prerogatives was a central element of the factory system. 

Today, the workplace is again a fluid arena. The relation of technical 
control to bureaucracy is changing with the widescale substitution of elec- 
tronic for mechanical technology. This new technology consists of a com- 
puter hierarchy, with computers controlling work processes generated by still 
other computers in a systematic fashion. Computers are highly flexible; to 
begin new operations requires only the change in a computer program, 
whereas to change operations of an assembly line necessitates redesigning and 
retooling machines. This new electronic technology has extended technical 
control and made it much more powerful. Since bureaucratic control was 
expanded during the industrial era to augment technical control, this more 
powerful technology may be expected to alter bureaucratic control signifi- 
cantly. 

How electronic technology is affecting bureaucracy has been little 
studied. Earlier research on the impact of mechanical technology on bureau- 
cracy suggests clues that we should look for, including a diminution of 
bureaucratic control and an expansion of upper management. Blau and Scott 
(1962) noted that the assembly line obviates the need for supervisory direc- 
tions. Woodward (1965) in comparing the batch and continuous process 
systems of production showed that technology directly affects the design of 
managerial structures, and Hall (1987), in commenting on Woodward's 
(1965) research on technology, specified technological alterations in 
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managerial structures more precisely. The alterations included the number of 
levels in a management hierarchy, the span of control of first-line supervisors, 
and the ratio of managers to other personnel (Bridges and Villemez, 1994). 
Managerial functions previously embedded in bureaucracy are now accom- 
plished with greater accuracy, effectiveness and efficiency by electronic tech- 
nology. The effect of the superiority of the electronic control is to displace 
some managerial functions and to redesign and reallocate others. 

As Edwards notes in the earlier cited quotation, control — be it technical 
or bureaucratic — is exercised through defining work tasks, through moni- 
toring and evaluating work performance, and through rewarding and disci- 
plining workers. These control processes are embedded in the managerial 
functions of surveillance, supervision and coordination of work activities. 
Control requires information. Bureaucracy is a structure for the gathering, 
retrieval, storage and distribution of information. Computers and other elec- 
tronic devices gather information faster, more accurately, and in greater 
amounts than has heretofore been possible. The instantaneous gathering, 
retrieval and dispersal of information permit the extension of the span of 
control, reducing or eliminating human supervision, and, thus, displacing 
levels within the bureaucratic hierarchy. First-line supervisors who directly 
supervised, imposed production standards and in other ways kept an eye on 
workers are being eliminated (cf. Hodson, 1988). 

Electronic -surveillance, unlike human surveillance, is nearly complete. 
Surveillance and supervision are no longer encased in a supervisory level per- 
formed by staff, but are now implemented by computer programs that direct 
and keep track of virtually everything workers do or fail to do. Computer 
programs set quality and efficiency standards and individualize them for each 
worker. Workers are informed of what work they are to do, its quality and 
the timetable for doing it. Video and surveillance cameras keep a constant 
watch to identify faults and instantaneously publish each worker's work 
(Vallas, 1993; Marx, forthcoming). Whereas mechanical technology con- 
trolled mainly the pace and movement of workers, electronic technology 
evaluates and records performance as well. It effectively marries performance 
and disciplinary monitoring, the very issues that Taylor's scientific principles 
addressed. 

Some writers have mistakenly interpreted this displacement of human 
supervision as a flattening of bureaucracy (Block, 1990; McConnell, 1996), 
and hence as democratization of the workplace. True, the displacement alters 
the organizational structure of production (Hodson, 1988), but we do not 
think these changes increase workers’ control over their work. To the con- 
trary, the greater surveillance and supervisory power of electronics push 
decision-making regarding these functions up the command hierarchy (cf. 
Simpson, 1959). Workers know their actions are being recorded, and they 
also know they can ill afford to stop a machine. Work stoppages are calculated 
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from a view of dollars and cents of lost revenue. Rather than giving workers 
added power, computerized work further robs them of it. 
With their activities and productivity constantly being directed and monitored 
by the computer fee workers find even less opportunity to exercise any 
control over their work lives. Their immediate oppressor becomes the 
programmed control device, the programming department, the printout — in 
short, the technology of production. (Edwards, 1979: 125) 


The human hierarchy recedes and becomes less visible, but its control is 
stronger. Its shape has slimmed dramatically, especially from the middle 
through the bottom rungs, as the functions of these levels are now com- 
puterized (cf. Hodson, 1988; Kanter, 1991). The effect is to retract authority 
from the floor and closet it in executive offices where the decisions about 
electronic processes are made. 

In addition to altering the authority structure, electronic technology has 
also significantly decreased bureaucratization through redefining the skill- 
based division of labor. Computerization alters work tasks and in the process 
redirects training away from specific job skills used in producing goods and 
services to generalized skills for obtaining and using information. These more 
generalized skills enable workers to change tasks with minimal instruction 
beyond those that computers give. Routines are less rigid and performance 
activities are more varied, thereby making the workplace more fluid and less 
bureaucratic (Kanter, 1991). Formality declines and informality increases, at 
least in some work settings. Rigid work rules fade as computers become the 
‘producers’. These computers replace workers en masse; but the few who 
remain have more generalized skills and are able to move from task to task. 
The generalized skills add some variety to work activities and thereby reduce 
routinization, thus giving workers more freedom of movement than assem- 
bly line workers (cf. Blauner, 1964). But workers’ minds are as controlled as 
those of assembly line crews or more so. 

Personnel have also changed. The superiority of electronics for infor- 
mation procurement, evaluation, storage and dispersal has substantially 
reduced the need for the clerical sector and substituted engineers and com- 
puter and system technicians. Vallas (1993) observed a sharp expansion of 
technical specialists as the Bell System adopted new technologies that revo- 
lutionized switching systems and hence eliminated operators and the testing 
of lines. Since the need for technicians is variable, this technical function is 
increasingly outsourced. Thus, we can expect the permanent employment of 
highly skilled technical and professional personnel to decline in the future as 
has already happened among the clerical workers. 

As the electronic technology continues to spread, we can expect further 
alterations in bureaucracy. But we should not expect a change in the power of 
management. Its control will increasingly be technical, which as we have 
argued, is more complete than bureaucratic control. The shape of organizations 
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may come to resemble that of medieval times — with rulers surrounded by 
support staff that can be thinned or expanded as needed. 


Alterations and New Directions in Work Patterns 


What are the effects of the decomposition of the workforce and the 
increased technical control of the workplace on work patterns as the 20th 
century draws to a close? One of the most visible effects of the substitution 
of computers for workers is the sharp reduction in the number of workers 
in a given workplace. In the heyday of the mechanized factory, workers 
were concentrated on the shop floors. Large numbers worked alongside 
each other, and at the end of shifts long lines would exit from the plants. 
Today, shop floors are largely populated by electronically propelled 
machines, with almost no workers on the floor. For example, my most star- 
tling impression from a tour of the Cannon Fieldcrest towel factory was the 
virtual absence of workers and an obvious physical and mental impact of 
the computerized processes on the few who were seen. On the weaving 
floor a few workers were seen sitting on benches with their eyes riveted on 
dials on big meters, but there was no visible interaction among them. 
Instead, each of the handful of workers appeared completely enveloped by 
the electronic processes. The technical control exerted on them went 
beyond control of their bodies and minds. These sparsely spaced workers 
were separated by machines which stood between them. Even though they 
were in fairly close physical proximity, they were socially isolated from each 
other by computerized processes. The transformation now going on has 
atomized the workforce. 

This process of atomization and isolation is not a new creation of elec- 
tronic technology; the mechanical assembly line produced the same results. 
Faunce (1958) in the 1950s found that automated jobs required much more 
attention, little opportunity to vary work pace, little teamwork and much 
working alone. The assembly line isolated the worker (cf. Walker and Guest, 
1952; Chinoy, 1965) and imposed constraints that fostered work alienation 
(Blauner, 1964). Electronic technology has accelerated the spread of this 
process of atomization and isolation of the workforce, and it is having cor- 
rosive effects on workers as a class. The camaraderie identified with blue- 
collar work becomes a culture entombed in the past as the concentration of 
factory workers is thinned. 

Another effect of the transformation of the workplace is the growing het- 
erogeneity of the workforce. When workers were temporally and spatially 
concentrated in factories or similarly organized workplaces, they shared a 
common place during a defined work period. The 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. work 
schedule Monday to Friday characterized most workers. By 1985, it had 
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become a minority pattern. A 1985 CPS found that only around a fifth of 
respondents reported the traditional schedule as their work time (Flaim, 
1986). While part of the variation in schedules is associated with working in 
the service sector, part also comes from the decoupling process. The diver- 
sity among workers is furthered by the decoupling of employment from the 
workplace and by downsizing. Work victims of downsizing may feel 
estranged from fellow employees who were not fired, and independent con- 
tractors who work in national and international markets will share few 
experiences with contingent workers in local markets. Work bonds erode as 
work situations diverge. 

Still another alteration of work patterns involves the dual labor market. 
The segmentation of the labor market into an internal market of skilled per- 
manent employees within firms and an external market of less skilled and 
casual workers may well erode. Automated technology has penetrated 
internal labor markets, displacing alarming numbers of its workers, and cre- 
ating demands for new job categories of technical and professional person- 
nel to program, install and service computers. Work previously performed by 
internal labor market workers is now being outsourced. As we have seen, the 
fastest growth sector of the workforce is that of contingent workers, a large 
component of the external market. The displacement of supervisory staff 
through the expansion of technical control has reshaped the demand for 
workers in the workplace. The convergence of these trends bodes ill for the 
vitality of the internal labor market. First of all, few workers remain on the 
shop floor, and the supervisory level to which some were able to move is 
rapidly disappearing along with the need for skills associated with mechani- 
cal technology. 

A barrier is evolving between technical and professional workers and 
non-technical. To move upward or laterally in the structure requires techni- 
cal knowledge and experience, the nature and demand for which will change 
as new technology comes on the market. The skills and knowledge of yes- 
terday may well be archaic tomorrow. As the external market expands, it will 
become more stratified by technical and professional skill. Outsourcing has 
created a demand for highly skilled independent contractors, and this market 
demand from firms” outsourcing appears steady. Jobs that require little edu- 
cation and experience will still be with us, and workers with limited qualifi- 
cations will, as in the past, take whatever work is available. 

In summary, the workforce is increasingly market driven. The workforce 
is more vulnerable today than in the industrial era when the employment’ 
relationship with firms gave job security and unions defended workers” 
rights, and more than in agrarian times when families and landholders inter- 
vened on behalf of their workers, even while exploiting them. It appears that 
workers will have to keep their skills up-to-date in order to bid for jobs. They 
will have little work security. 
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Notes 


This article has benefited from comments by Richard L. Simpson and Patricia 
Thornton. 


1 See the site at http://www.ecsu.ctstateu.edu/depts/edu/free/princess.htm 

2 At http://stats.bls.gov:80/newsrels.htm (30 January 1997). 

3 At http://www.amanet.org/survey/prsurvey.htm 

4 At http://www.businessforum.com/outsourcing1.html 

5 Interview with Ms Frankie Price, an independent contractor, formerly a market 
analyst, with 30 years of experience with IBM, about the work of the independent 
contractor. 
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Michel de los 
The Emergence, Centrality and End of Work 


Work is not only a historically dated word or notion, but also an invented 
reality, constructed by the European 18th century. It corresponds to the 
emergence of the labour relationship and the “free” worker selling his or her 
capability to work. Through its spread and progressive hegemony, this social 
relationship has become the reference to perceive, think and organize any 
other activity. The consequence has been an extension of the term ‘work’ to 
activities which no longer stem from the labour relationship, such as 
“domestic work’, ‘independent work’ and so on. Work has been ‘naturalized’ 
and “universalized”. This contemporary reality — originally geographically 
circumscribed — has been projected on the past and on other societies. We 
need to explain it through historical conditions that caused it to emerge three 
centuries ago. Nor has it been socially intrinsic from the outset, as it has 
become today by being the condition of access to resources necessary for life 
in our societies. If its historicity logically implies its disappearance one day, 
it cannot reasonably be prognosticated for the near future, as it supposes the 
marginalization of the social relationship which brought it forth. 


Michel Freyssenet 
Emergence, centralité et fin du travail 


Alors qu’il nous semble inhérent à la condition humaine, le travail apparaît 
donc, non seulement comme un mot et une notion historiquement datés, mais 
aussi comme une réalité inventée, construite par le XVIIème siècle européen. 
Il correspondrait à l'émergence du rapport salarié et du travailleur libre 
vendant sa capacité de travail. La diffusion et l’hégémonie progressive de ce 
rapport social, qui se traduit par le fait qu’il est devenu la référence pour 
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percevoir, penser, organiser tout autre activité, auraient eu pour conséquence 
une extension de l’appellation travail à des activités qui ne relèvent pas du 
rapport salarié, comme “travail domestique”, ‘travail des indépendants”... Il 
en serait résulté une naturalisation du travail, dès lors perçu comme une 
réalité universelle et existant depuis toujours. Comme pour l’économie, on 
aurait projeté sur le passé et sur d’autres sociétés cette réalité contemporaine, 
et à l’origine géographiquement circonscrite, qu’est le travail, au lieu d’en 
rendre compte par les conditions historiques et non nécessaires qui l’ont faite 
émerger il y a trois siècles. Il n’aurait pas été non plus d'emblée central 
socialement, comme il l’est devenu aujourd’hui en étant la condition d'accés 
aux ressources nécessaires à la vie dans nos sociétés. Si son historicité 
implique logiquement sa disparition un jour, celle-ci ne peut raisonnablement 
être pronostiquée dans un avenir immédiat, car elle suppose la marginalisa- 
tion du rapport social qui l’a fait naître. 


Michel Freyssenet 
Emergencia, centralidad y fin del trabajo 


El trabajo es considerado como parte intrínsica de la condición humana. Sin 
embargo, tanto la palabra que le designa, como la noción misma de trabajo, 
tienen un origen histórico y constituyen una realidad que apareció y ha sido 
construida en el siglo XVIII Europeo. Su construcción como concepto 
corresponde a la emergencia de una relación social, la relación salarial, y a la 
emergencia del trabajador libre de vender su fuerza de trabajo. La difusión y 
la hegemonía progresivas de la relación salarial, que se manifesta en el hecho 
de ser la referencia obligada para percibir, pensar, organizar toda otra 
actividad, tiene como consecuencia la extensión de la denominación “trabajo” 
a actividades ajenas a la relación salarial como el “trabajo domestico”, el 
“trabajo de los trabajadores independientes”, etc. Se ha producido una natu- 
ralisación del trabajo que conduce a que este sea considerado como una 
realidad universal y atemporal. Como ha sucedido con la economía, en lugar 
de comprender el trabajo con respecto a las condiciones, históricas y no 
necesarias, que han permitido su aparición hace sólo tres siglos, se ha 
proyectado sobre el pasado y sobre otras sociedades, esta realidad contem- 
poránea y de origen geográfico circunscrito. De la misma manera, la noción 
de trabajo en sus origines no fue central socialmente, como lo es hoy en día 
en tanto que condición de acceso a los recursos necesarios a la vida en nuestras 
sociedades. Si la historicidad del trabajo implica, logicamente, que este deba 
desaparecer un día, no se puede razonablemente pronosticar que esto suceda 
en un porvenir próximo, puesto que su desaparición supondría la marginal- 
isación de la relación social que le creo. 
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Juan José Castillo 
Sociology of Work at the Crossroad 


In the author's opinion, the “big question” now facing sociologists derives 
from the evident contrast between, on the one hand, work situations and the 
problems found there (e.g. poor working conditions), and on the other, the 
way in which research programmes focus on very similar issues in countries 
with very different social, economic and cultural situations. Researchers 
appear to be obsessed with what are mistakenly seen as cosmopolitan issues. 

The author identifies a number of different perspectives from which one 
can explore the possible future of the sociology of work: the organization of 
the profession, its academic-scientific structure, and trends in work and in 
social demand for the discipline. 

The author argues that to ensure a positive future for both the sociology 
of work and the societies in which it is practised, sociology must regain its 
role in the definition of sociological problems and so prevent the conscious 
ideological trivialization of the discipline. He also argues the case for 
continual theoretical reconstruction and epistemological vigilance so that 
sociology can define its theoretical field and identify possible paths towards 
a greater social role for the discipline. 


Juan José Castillo 
La Sociologie du travail au carrefour 


Lenjeu le plus bouleversant pour les sociologues actuels — d’après l’auteur — 
est enraciné dans la contradiction existante entre situations de travail et 
problémes du travail anciens (mauvaises conditions de travail, par exemple), 
et la surprenante coincidence dans les programmes de recherche des pays 
différents par son contexte social, économique et culturel. Programmes que 
sont concentrés sur des thémes tels que la production maigre, le travail en 
groupe, etc., soi-disant, plus cosmopolites. 

Pour en analyser les causes, on regarde la sociologie du travail à partir de: 
Porganisation de la profession; la structure académique et scientifique; les 
tendances actuelles du travail; et la demande sociale. 

Pour une renovation de la sociologie du travail, et, aussi pour un meilleur 
futur des sociétés dans lesquelles elle se dévéloppe, on propose une position 
propre, plus scientifique, dans la definition des problèmes sociologiques, face 
au idées reçues idéologiques, ainsi qu’une permanente reconstruction 
théorique et vigilance épistémologique. Seulement comme ça, la sociologie 
pourra enrichir son champ théorique, ouvrant les voies à une meilleure 
incidence sociale des ses apports. 
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Juan José Castillo 
La sociología del trabajo en la encrucijada 


La ‘gran pregunta’ de los sociólogos actuales — a juicio del autor — se funda 
en el contraste existente entre situaciones de trabajo y problemas del trabajo 
persistentes (malas condiciones de trabajo, por ejemplo), y el énfasis en los 
programas de investigación en áreas que son, muy semejantes en países muy 
distintos en su contexto social, económico y cultural; y que además parecen 
concentrarse obsesivamente en significantes falsamente cosmopolitas. 

Para explorar el futuro posible de la sociología del trabajo, se señala la posib- 
ilidad de colocarse en distintos puntos de mira: la organización de la profesión, 
la estructura académico-científica, las tendencias del trabajo y la demanda social. 

Para un futuro mejor, tanto de la sociología del trabajo como de las 
sociedades en las que se desarrolla, se propone una posición propia en la 
definición de los problemas sociológicos, frente a la trivialización ideológica 
interesada, así como una permanente reconstrucción teórica y vigilancia epis- 
temológica que permita a la sociología delimitar su campo teórico y las vías 
posibles de una mayor incidencia social. 


Ida Harper Simpson 
Historical Patterns of Workplace Organization: From 
Mechanical to Electronic Control and Beyond 


This article examines social changes in the organization of work brought about 
by the shift from mechanical to electronic technology. Whereas mechanical 
technology fixed work in time and place, the electronic is lifting those 
constraints and initiating new processes. Two of the most notable are the 
decomposition of the labor force, including the decoupling of work from the 
employing organization, and the substitution of electronic for bureaucratic 
control. These shifts are redirecting structural and normative features of the 
workplace, institutionalized during the mechanical era, toward direct market 
control. Longstanding work expectations concerning work schedules, job 
security and predictable career progression are being challenged. The 
workplace is increasingly anomic and workers increasingly vulnerable. 


Ida Harper Simpson 
Lignes historiques de l’organisation du travail: 
du contrôle mécanique au contrôle électronique et au délà 


Ce document examine les changes sociaux dans l’organisation du travail qui 
ont été amenés par le transition de la technologie méchanique à la technologie 
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électronique. Alors que la technologie méchanique ancrait le travail dans le 
temps et dans l’espace, la technologie électronique nous libère de ces 
contraintes et initie de nouveaux processus. Deux de ces processus sont la 
décomposition de la force du travail, cequi inclut la separation du travail de 
l’organisation employante et la subsitution du contrôle bureaucratique pour 
le contrôle électronique. Ces changements redigirent les aspects normatifs et 
structuraux de la place du travail, ces-derniers ayant été insitués durant l’ère 
méchanique, vers un contrôle direct du marché. Les attentes établiés il y a 
longtemps concernant les horaires de travail, la securité d'emploi, et une 
progression prévisible quant à sa carrière sont portés en defi. La place du 
travail est de plus en plus anomique et les travailleurs sont de plus en plus 
vulnerables. 


Ida Harper Simpson 
Pautas históricas de “pe een del trabajo: 
del control mecánico al electrónico y después 


Este artículo examina los cambios en la organización del trabajo surgidos a 
raíz de la substitución de tecnologías mecánicas por electrónicas. La 
aplicación de tecnología mecánica restringió el trabajo a un solo lugar y 
tiempo, pero la tecnología electrónica ha levantado estas barreras e iniciado 
nuevos procesos. Dos de estos procesos son la reorganización de la fuerza 
laboral, que incluye la separación del trabajo y de la empresa empleadora, y 
la substitución de controles burocráticos por controles electrónicos. Estas 
transformaciones están causando que la estructura y las características de los 
lugares de trabajo, institucionalizados durante la era mecánica, dependan cada 
vez más de los mecanismos y controles del mercado. Las expectativas tradi- 
cionales concernientes a horarios, seguridad laboral y la existencia de 
patrones predecibles para construir una carrera están siendo cuestionadas y 
violadas. Como resultado de estos procesos, los lugares de trabajo son cada 
vez menos predecibles y los trabajadores más vulnerables a las fuerzas del 
mercado. 
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Introduction 


Des with processes of historical development and, more specifically, 
interpreting, theoretically and empirically, the evolution of the human 
species and the social formations in which it is organized have consisted in a 
thorny problem for the social sciences. This was true for the classics of the 
discipline and still applies to contemporary studies. 

This article aims at analysing the sociological literature which deals 
directly with this theme today. We can divide itinto three broad strands: neo- 
functionalism, led by Alexander and articulated by scholars in the USA 
(Smelser and Colomy, among others), in Germany (Münch and, in a peculiar 
way, Luhmann), as well as in Israel (Eisenstadt); the one which, lacking a 
more significant expression, may be called English ‘historism’, with Gellner, 
Giddens and Mann (with Runciman's functionalism playing an eccentric role 
in relation to them); and genetic structuralism, which, flourishing in 
Germany, was unfolded from Habermas's thought, increasingly taking, 
however, a different turn, ever more distant from his pristine thesis, with 
Eder's work. Evolutionary process and history, necessity and contingency, 
collective subjectivities and social creativity are the axes upon which our dis- 
cussion rests. 
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Functionalism and the Differentiation of Society 


Functionalist approaches have been consistently prone to design evolution- 
ary theories in which an analogy with biology and the idea of the differen- 
tiation of society feature prominently. Spencer (1969a, 1969b), Durkheim 
(1893), Simmel (1890) and in part Weber (1922-3) — postulating a differen- 
tiation of value spheres in modernity — are notable antecessors in the formu- 
lation of this standpoint.! Contemporary neofunctionalism relies, above all 
however, on Parsons” late work, of which Alexander (1983) is the outstand- 
ing interpreter. They try to develop it in new directions. 

After developing the framework of a general ‘theory of action’, increas- 
ingly dominated by functionalism (see Domingues, 1995a: Ch. 5), Parsons, 
who, at first, had criticized authors such as Spencer, who leant on the theory 
of evolution and on history, embraced exactly this sort of perspective in the 
end of his life. Applying the radically functionalist ‘AGIL scheme’ which 
characterized his third and last phase (and in which he defined the four func- 
tional requisites — adaptation, goal-attainment, integration and latency — for 
the reproduction of social systems), Parsons proposed an interpretation of 
human evolution in which the concepts of adaptation and differentiation 
acquired fundamental prominence. Parsons saw social evolution as ‘integral 
to the organic world’ — his alliance with biology was therefore explicit. As 
organic evolution, social evolution departed from the simplest to the most 
complex forms, unfolding unilinearly. The variation to be found in this single 
process should be studied comparatively, insofar as the cultural, psycho- 
logical, biological and physical dimensions which furnish the ‘environments’ 
for society are different (Parsons, 1966: 2-3, 20). The cultural system, 
superior in information and therefore placed at the top of the cybernetic hier- 
archy which Parsons defined for the elements of the AGIL scheme, con- 
trolled the evolutionary process — for cultural patterns, in a way analogous 
to biological genes, and thus capable of ‘diffusion’, commanded the process 
(Parsons, 1964: 493; 1966: 113-14). Historical contingency was eschewed by 
his approach: Parsons (1966: 4) was keen on a systematic theorizing of evol- 
ution, which should be clearly separated from a historical-interpretive per- 
spective. | 

The main mechanism of evolution was rendered by. the concept of 
generalized adaptation, which, throughout history, was broadened (Parsons, 
1964: 490, 493; 1966: 20-21). It referred to an organism's capacity to actively 
cope with its environment, controlling external factors and reducing areas of 
uncertainty. The other basic mechanism of the evolutionary process was 
social differentiation, which decisively contributed to the growth of adaptive 
capacity through the fission of units and subsystems, thereby producing two 
new elements. By generating greater complexity, differentiation entails, 
however, new problems for social integration, which are solved through the 
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increasing inclusion of new units, mechanisms and structures within: the 
system. According to Parsons, this compels to a process of ‘value general- 
ization’ that specifies a function and gives orientation for each unity, and 
lends legitimacy to the inclusive system. Cultural innovations — whose 
mechanisms of production did not arouse any curiosity in him — undergo a | 
process of selection that may guarantee or not the survival of the new civiliz- 
ational pattern (Parsons, 1966: 21ff.; 1970: 114). Behind these ideas lurked the 
notion — developed from Parsons (1951), and more specifically in relation to 
social evolution, in Parsons (1964),? to which he constantly makes reference 
— of ‘functional prerequisites’ of social systems, namely the conditions for 
their working without major problems or crisis. 

The ‘theories of modernization’ which flourished in the 1960s and which 
dominated in particular Latin America (cf. Germani, 1965; Lipset and Solari, 
1967) shared that standpoint. For Parsons (1971: 114, 143), notwithstanding 
the possibility of a ‘postmodern’ society, the apex of modernity was to be 
found in the USA. Those theories, however, banked more on the ‘pattern 
variables’ which Parsons (1951: 58-67, 180-200) outlined in previous writ- 
ings as part of his general theory of action, playing modern forms of behav- 
iour against supposedly traditional ones. A complete westernization of the 
world was thereby foreseen. Nevertheless, although later developments of 
‘those theories made them more sophisticated, they were discarded, notwith- 
standing the sort of ‘neomodernism’ located in the context of the transitions 
in Eastern Europe (see Morse, 1982; Tyrakian, 1991; Robertson, 1992: Ch. 2; 
Domingues, 1992, 1993, 1995b; Alexander, 1995). 

A new generation of sociologists, led by Alexander, together with some 
of Parsons’ former students or contemporaries, have searched for a solution 
for functionalism’s main problems by introducing into the theory historical 
contingency and social struggles.? For Alexander (1990: 7-11), social change 
— in its complexity, manifoldness and contingency — cannot be reduced to 
social differentiation. Nevertheless, the latter receives pride of place in neo- 
functionalism, being moreover, he argues, ‘fairly well understood’: 

Institutions gradually become more specialized. Familial control over social 
organization decreases. Political processes become less directed by the obli- 
gations and rewards of patriarchy, and the division of labor is organized more 
according to economic criteria than by reference simply to age and sex. 
Community membership can reach beyond ethnicity to territorial and political 
criteria. Religion becomes more generalized and abstract, more institutionally 
separated from and in tension with other spheres. Eventually cultural general- 
ization breaks the bonds of religion altogether. Natural laws are recognized in 
the moral and physical worlds and, in the process, religion surrenders not only 


its hierarchical control over cultural life but its institutional prominence as well. 
(Alexander, 1990: 1) 


Differentiation does not consist in an automatic ‘equilibrating mechanism’, 
Although this concept is indispensable for an understanding of modernity, in 
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its multiple aspects and ambiguities, it is crucial that the dialectics of science — 
by means of a confrontation between general theories of change and the partial 
theories which derive from them ~ thrive also in this field (Alexander, 1990: 2, 
5, 11-12). To be sure, Alexander's perspective is not the only one within neo- 
functionalism (writers such as Lechner [1990] are much more orthodox); but 
he incorporates to a maximum the effective history of social formations, 
making flexible the idea of modernization and giving it diverse hues by stress- 
ing that “Institutional structures like democracy, law, and market are func- 
tional requisites if certain social competencies are to be achieved and certain 
resources to be acquired”, without constituting, however, “historical 
inevitabilities”, or ‘linear outcomes”. If social and cultural differentiation is put 
forward as an ‘ideal-typical pattern’, its specific accomplishments hinge on the 
‘normative aspirations, strategic position, history, and powers of particular 
social groups’, and can produce both dislocations and solutions as much as 
‘social upheaval on an enormous scale’ (Alexander, 1995: 46). 

While German authors such as Miinch and Luhmann have sought a level 
of generalization and formalization comparable to that of Parsons, in the 
USA the movement has been, to some extent, in the opposite direction. 
Rather than developing a more general theory — even if many aspects, themes 
and concepts of Parsons’ theory of evolution are reworked — the authors in 
this group have moved towards studies with greater empirical and historical 
orientation (Colomy, 1990b: 491). If automatic adaptation was a key issue for 
Parsons, the new theory of differentiation brings out the clashes between col- 
lectivities, leading to what Colomy (1985: 135; 1990a: 152-3) characterizes as 
the ‘structural voluntaristic approach’, with reference to ‘strategic groups’ 
and ‘uneven differentiation’ (concepts somehow inspired by Marxism). 
Accordingly, neofunctionalists study the impact of the world market, of 
geopolitics and of transcultural relationships upon Eskimo societies; they 
relate differentiation in North American politics to deviations from this 
development and to struggles regarding the legitimation of order; they 
discuss the formation of ‘primordial solidarities’ in national groups and the 
problems of integration of oncoming groups, such as the ‘blacks’; they 
investigate the disputes in the constitution of civil society and educational 
systems. This sort of orientation is also present in Smelser’s (1990) work, a 
pristine functionalist who, having combined the AGIL scheme and the 
location .of functional strains with the analyses of individual motivations 
(especially Smelser, 1959), has also been more recently concerned with the 
role of elites in the educational and political process. Nonetheless, the quite 
orthodox or almost ornamental use of the vocabulary of differentiation 
within neofunctionalism is not uncommon. 

Within this general framework, Eisenstadt’s contribution appears as one 
of the most interesting and theoretically articulate. Partly correcting per- 
spectives developed in former pieces (Eisenstadt, 1963, 1964), so as to 
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accommodate empirical processes of change and the issue of contingency, he 
distinguishes between ‘levels of structural differentiation’ and ‘elite activi- 
ties’, which takes into account, in particular, the formation of the boundaries 
of collectivities, the regulation of power and the creation of meaning and 
trust. Therefore, differentiation may or may not happen not because of 
greater or lesser social complexity, but as a function of the cultural orientation 
of elites in their relationships with diverse social groups (Eisenstadt, 1990: 
24). Thereby he clearly distinguishes complexity from differentiation, which 
are both contingent; this especially allows for thinking — although he stops 
short of doing so — that varied levels of complexity can be cut across by pro- 
cesses of both differentiation and disdifferentiation. Cultural orientations, 
resource distributions and types of elites — called ‘institutional entrepreneurs’ 
— are crucial in his argument (Eisenstadt, 1990: 25). Thereby ‘modernity’ as 
such acquires a plural character, constituting a world ‘civilization’, notwith- 
standing its having originated in Europe (Eisenstadt, 1993). 

Adaptation, selection, differentiation and integration are concepts which 
come up. as independent variables in Parsons’ causal-explicative scheme. 
Eisenstadt develops further a tendency which looms in neofunctionalism: 
now elites play the role of an independent variable — processes of differen- 
tiation happen, or not, as a function of their projects and activities. This 
means in fact that a merely structural explanation is brushed aside. However, 
the causal articulation of the new scheme is not clear, since the harshness of 
the Parsonian formulation is given up without a new fully-fledged recon- 
ceptualization being proposed. Despite the limitations of this theoretical 
scheme as such, which overlooks for instance Parsons’ (1951: especially 4) 
concept of ‘collective actor’ (see also Domingues, 1995a: Chs 1, 5), it evinces 
that it makes no sense to adopt a contraposition between structure and action. 
Although this conceptualization of the role of elites — in itself already 
restricted (cf. Eder, 1993: 31, note 33), for not taking into account other col- 
lectivities such as classes and social movements — surfaces to a certain extent 
incidentally, thus unable.to acquire deeper self-awareness, it makes room for 
considering the evolution of the species by spotlighting the question of col- 
lective subjectivity. This is what Mouzelis (1995: Ch. 4) (drawing upon 
Domingues [1995a] in conjunction with neofunctionalism) attempts to do, 
by bringing differentiation and collectivities together. The opposite is, never- 
theless, true of the German output of Münch and Luhmann. 

Bringing together phenomenology and general systems theory, 
Luhmann (1990:414) introduces evolution at the core of his argument, defin- 
ing differentiation as the axis from which everything else follows. Even the 
appearance of time — as a difference, via a differentiation between “structure” 
and “process” — stems from systemic logics. But, in a vein similar to biology 
and Parsons, he suggests that variations in history are random and are in 
general eliminated: only a few burgeon. The passage from one societary form 
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to another entails deflections and mistakes, and the capacity of withstanding 
them. Evolution combines therefore the randomness of the emergence of 
variations with their utilization by autonomous and self-referential systems 
in their own reproduction. Society ‘autopoiesis’ is directly dependent upon 
this double mechanism (Luhmann, 1982a, 1984). 

Hence Luhmann points to historical contingency and social reflexivity. 
However, insofar as he wants to eliminate any trace of subjectivity (in con- 
tradistinction to Parsons indeed, regardless of his own belief in a radicalized 
continuity, cf. Luhmann, 1975), he ends up restricted to reified social systems. 
He thereby emphasizes contingency by renouncing the possibility of dealing 
with the impact of collectivities in the unfolding of history — if there is not 
action even in individual terms (cf. Luhmann, 1992), collective movement is 
of course something out of the question. This drawback appears in particu- 
lar with respect to his perception of ‘society’, worldwide defined today, as 
the only locus of processes of social evolution, as against ‘interactions’ and 
‘organizations’, since it consists in the single sort of system which effectively 
‘learns’ from an evolutionary standpoint (Luhmann, 1971, 1975). Moreover, 
contingency is subordinated to processes of differentiation — as seems 
unavoidable — in that the latter implies greater complexity, which in turn 
requires further differentiation, capable of enhancing the autonomy of sub- 
systems, and so forth (Luhmann, 1982a, 1984, 1987, 1990). 

Let us, however, dwell upon what Luhmann (1982a: 229-54; 1990: 423) 
understands as social differentiation, which he portrays in several dimen- 
sions. Of special interest is his distinction between differentiation by seg- 
mentation, by stratification and by function. While the former multiplies 
similar subsystems, the two latter yield distinct ones; but, if differentiation 
by stratification is hierarchical, based on differences of power, wealth and so 
on, in functional differentiation the subsystems are treated as equal, even 
when there is hierarchy among them; this increases the system’s autonomy. 
Although there is an obvious ideological bias therein, whereby modernity is 
perceived as differentiated in merely functional terms, such a broad charac- 
terization of the meaning of differentiation eschews the supposed homo- 
geneity of that notion. Thereby Luhmann is keen also on putting aside the 
idea that we move from a state of basic homogeneity to another one, more 
advanced, of heterogeneity and incoherence; the growing complexity of 
society notwithstanding, modernity could give up hierarchy without losing 
the institutionalization of values, which, in contrast, does not in any case 
eliminate conflicts. Above all, it is important to understand how systems 
perform the reduction of complexity of their environment and adapt to it. 
This results from processes of choice — which possess a binary character 
(yes/no) — of potentialities which remain latent in the social structure, 
enabling systems to shrink their ‘horizon’ and preserve their steering 


capacity. 
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Miinch, in turn, resumes, in a radical form, the Parsonian AGIL scheme 
and combines it with a harsh and occidentocentric reading of Weber, in order 
to understand modernity, although he claims that differentiation in general is 
not soft or ordered (integrated) or complete; it is not conducive, though, to 
irrationality (Múnch, 1984, 1990). The stress on the advent of differentiation 
as an outcome of unintentional consequences of contacts with strangers, 
which happen by chance (Münch, 1990: 463), does not suffice to avoid that 
his immersion in the AGIL scheme suppresses the space of action in general 
and of collectivities in particular.’ 

What is the outcome of these developments within neofunctionalism? 
Overall, it can be suggested that they lay open theoretical landscapes that can 
be more fully explored. There is, first, a drawback in terms of consistency in 
relation to Parsons” work, with the exception of Luhmann, who sails in 
another direction. In the narrow framework of his theorization, Parsons 
managed to define a clear and coherent scheme, although he gave very short 
shrift to subjectivity. His variables — adaptation, differentiation, variation and 
selection — were well defined, as much as his reference to biology. Moreover, 
he distinctively assumed a sort of teleology according to which form — in the 
sense of increasing differentiation and complexity — rather than content (irre- 
spective of his apologia for the USA as the summit of modern society) lends 
direction to the historical process. Neofunctionalism discards most of those 
variables — as well as the idea of “functional prerequisites”, which was pivotal 
for classical functionalism — and retains basically the concept of differen- 
tiation, although it is unwilling to relinquish the directionality of evolution. 
For neofunctionalists (with the exception of Eisenstadt) a supposed and 
generally verifiable process of complexification is directly identified with the 
differentiation of society — with no arguments advanced to uphold this. In 
fact, there are no explicative elements defined in the new scheme.® On the 
other hand, they correctly introduce collectivities into the explanatory frame- 
work, without, however, specifying their status in the general theory of 
action or, even less, within their theory of evolution. In this sense, they main- 
tain to an extent the position of “residual categories” — that is, they are sum- 
moned so as to tackle inescapable empirical problems, without, however, full 
theoretical articulation (see Parsons, 1937: 16ff.). In the new functionalist 
theory they are no longer merely “negative”, but do not entirely undergo a 
transformation into “positive” categories, which would be clearly intelligible 
in theoretical terms. In particular, it is not revealed whether differentiation 
and complexification hinge on their action or whether that teleology of form 
carries on as before, operating above the movement produced by collectivi- 
ties in history, which would thereby lose any deeper theoretical relevance. 
Insofar as differentiation is characterized as a “master-trend” (Colomy, 1985: 
132-3; 1990a: 120; 1990b: 466-7), although it is not univocal, it seems hard to 
escape some sort of historicism. 
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This notwithstanding, the tension that comes to the fore within this 
current, between structural-functionalist evolutionary explanations and 
those which underscore the role of — variably (de)centred — collectivities, is 
highly salutary and instructive; Alexander, Colomy and Eisenstadt stand out 
in this regard. Inasmuch as one gives teleology up, the complexification of 
society, even if manifest today, can be seen as only one possible outcome, 
without historical inevitability. In addition, this complexification is criss- 
crossed by processes of differentiation and disdifferentiation. Here is not the 
place to search exhaustively for examples of processes of disdifferentiation; 
to illustrate those processes suffice it to mention the simplification of the 
structure of the family and, in particular, the pervasive trend towards the dis- 
differentiation of feminine and masculine roles in the contemporary world. 
The very theme of democracy, as insightfully pointed out by de Tocqueville 
in The Ancient Régime and the French Revolution (1856), is rooted in a 
process of disdifferentiating equalization of individuals — although social 
classes and other forms of hierarchy should not be underestimated as struc- 
tures of differentiation through stratification. The contingency of the his- 
torical process thus demands new explicative independent variables. The 
collectivities of which neofunctionalists are so fond descriptively need there- 
fore to be placed at the hub of the plot, since they are the ones who weave 
historical processes. In particular the creativity of action, in its collective 
dimension, and processes of innovation can finally stand out. They as yet 
remain blocked in the analytical framework of neofunctionalism, regardless 
of the advancement to a certain extent represented by their ideas. 


English Historism 


We examine now some English authors and Ernest Gellner, the Hungarian 
scholar who was based in Britain for many years. They comprise a much 
more decentred and heterogeneous current than the neofunctionalists, 
though. They share a perspective which underscores the contingency of 
action and of history, refusing evolutionary generalizations and statements. 
A capital influence on these authors is, doubtless, Weber — not as regards his 
perspective on the differentiation of social spheres, but as a sociologist-cum- 
historian who emphasizes the specificity and irreducibility of societies, as 
well as multicausality. In addition, Gellner’s initial work made a considerable 
impact upon his younger peers. 

From a clearly liberal viewpoint, Gellner (1964: 3-10) rejected, however, 
what he christened the ‘episodic’ conception of history (according to which 
society proceeds from a bad to a good stage, such as in the case of the myths 
of the social contract) and evolutionism (for which the direction of history, 
seen in terms of a basic continuity, is more important than its concrete place 
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of arrival). In this move, one can detect Popper’s sway, with his The Open 
Society and its Enemies (1945) and The Poverty of Historicism (1944-5) — 
although Gellner (e.g. Gellner, 1988b) systematically criticized the evolu- 
tionism that crept out of the late Popper's equation of the adaptive attempts 
of the ‘amoeba’ with the effort of human beings to achieve piecemeal social 
amelioration. Deeming evolutionism almost dead in the 1960s, Gellner (1964: 
11-32) in any case advanced a critique of what he called “world growth 
stories”, which, by establishing a succession of stages, unveil ever further 
improvements by means of an unidirectional entelechy. To start with, besides 
evincing factual mistakes, those theories could not furnish an explanation for 
social change, since they did not specify the mechanisms through which that 
comes about. He thus submitted a third conception of history — the 
‘neoepisodic’ one. The advantage of this approach was not to extrapolate to 
the past and to the future the rhythms of growth and the direction of the 
present, thus aptly dealing with social complexity without getting trapped in 
the fallacies of a grandiose and total historical narrative, but not concentrat- 
ing either on a single episode. In fact, apart from the Neolithic and Industrial 
Revolutions — the latter consisting in the “great transition’ to a unique, pecu- 
liar type of society, which produces a radical break in human history — soci- 
ology should discuss stability rather than social change (Gellner, 1964: 40-6). 
Nonetheless, it is with change that he concerns himself. Many of the elements 
which were present in his former writings were afterwards re-elaborated. 
Gellner resumes the search for a ‘rough outline [of] the transformation of 
the three great spheres of human activity, cognition, production and coercion, 
across the crucial stages of the division of labour’ (Gellner, 1988b: 213).7 He 
neglects morals and expressivity, committed — it is feasible to suggest — to what 
Habermas, as we discuss later, calls ‘systemic-purposive’ logics. He now drives 
more decidedly at a historical-philosophical, deductive perspective, which 
claims, however, to be fact-friendly (Gellner, 1988b: 11ff.). This leads him to 
assert a sequence of three stages in the evolution of humanity: that of 
hunter-gatherers, of “agraria” and finally of “industria”, which are separated by 
the Neolithic and Industrial Revolutions (Gellner, 1988b: 20ff.). This delivers, 
quite literally, a model which differs little from the consecrated ones, which 
he had himself criticized in previous passages — the agrarian phase, for instance, 
is simultaneously the time of darkness, in which society lives according to 
general rather than to instrumental values, and the outset of state domination. 
A range of factors — not actually specified in any detail (cf. McFarlane, 1992) 
— steered society towards a momentous leap forward, with the emergence of 
industry, which institutionalizes innovations and eventually conquers the 
world (Gellner, 1988b: Ch. 7). The path we have taken was not mandatory; 
nor should we extrapolate it to the future; restoring the past, hawever, would 
not be possible, insofar as “Radical discontinuities and transformations do 
indeed occur: but they are not inevitable” (Gellner, 1988b: 204, 213, 248). 
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Amid English sociologists, Giddens occupies an outstanding position 
nowadays. His ‘theory of structuration’ was put forward in order to surpass 
the stalemates of both ‘objectivist’ and ‘subjectivist’ sociologies. The concepts 
of his general conceptualization have a clear bearing on the outline of his 
theory of history. Problems come up, however, insofar as phenomena of an 
“active” collective character demand attention (see Domingues, 1995a: Ch. 2). 

Following Gellner's footsteps, Giddens rejects evolutionism outright, as 
can be seen in this passage, which synthesizes his thinking: 

The equation of history with social change must be resisted, as logically mistaken 
and empirically wanting. . . . Moreover, human history does not look like what 
Gellner has called a “world growth story”. For most of the extremely long period 
during which human beings lived in small hunting and gathering societies 
history was stasis rather than change. . . . The advent of class divided societies — 
agrarian states or ‘civilizations’ — marks a distinctive break with what went 
before. ... It is only with the arrival of capitalism, more particularly industrial 
capitalism, that the pace of social change becomes really dramatic.... What 
separates those living in the modern world from all previous types of society, 
and all previous epochs of history, is more profound than the continuities which 
connect them to long spans of the past. (Giddens, 1985: 32-3) 


For Giddens, evolutionary theories usually embrace three erroneous 
premises: (1) society develops from simple to complex forms; (2) change pos- 
sesses inner sources; (3) comparison between similar societies is the most 
fruitful. According to him, the third premise ceases to be feasible once evo- 
lutionism is rejected; the other two are disputed by the idea of ‘time-space 
distantiation’ and by questioning the notion of societary boundaries. Other 
concepts are added to those, but Giddens in effect departs from a very 
detailed critique of Marxism in particular and of evolutionism in general, 
especially of Parsons, its main expression in 20th-century sociology. If Marx 
once put evolutionism aside, above all when discussing pre-capitalist modes 
of production in the Formen and by stressing the discontinuity of the capi- 
talist mode of production vis-a-vis prior socioeconomic formations, he 
adopted a very traditional viewpoint. The key problem is that for Giddens 
Marx located in the dialectics between the forces of production and the 
relations of production the dynamic core of an expanding and directed his- 
torical development which implied greater adaptation of society to its 
environment (Giddens, 1979: 223; 1981: 76ff.; 1990: 5).8 Furthermore, 
Giddens (1981: 105ff.) underscores the negative effects of Marx's “material- 
ism’ to his view of history, since, in contrast, that sort of dialectics is decisive 
only in capitalism. Parsons, in turn, practically takes over all the fundamental 
concepts of evolutionism (Giddens, 1984: 263ff.). 

Giddens’ (1984: 233) onslaught fastens on the idea of adaptation (a notion 
that was, incidentally, discarded by neofunctionalism and whose authorship it 
is certainly unfair to attribute to Marx, who, in this respect, deemed Darwin’s 
theses open to argument). That notion is vague, dependent upon functionalism 
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and identifies false dynamic tendencies. Over all, evolutionism leads towards 
“unilinear compression” (that is, history has a single, clear-cut direction); to 
‘homologic compression’ (historical development being based on the develop- 
ment of the individual, or even reproducing it); to ‘normative illusion’ (in that 
we should follow that single direction, and also by identifying power and 
morality); and to the distortion of time (by confusing ‘history’ and “historic- 
ity’ — in Lévi-Strauss’ terms — the latter conjuring a strong dynamics in the 
development of the former) (Giddens, 1984: 239; 1985: 32; 1990: 50). 

One must moreover note that for Giddens (1984: 237) there is no ‘evolv- 
ing unity’ in the social sciences, in contrast to biology: ‘society’, a dated 
entity, which is linked exclusively to social systems delimited by the nation- 
state (Giddens, 1979: 244; 1984: xxvi-xxvii), certainly does not evolve. 
‘Unfolding models’ must therefore be jettisoned: they artificially separate 
internal and external sources of change, since they deal with ‘sccial change as 
the progressive emergence of traits that a particular type of society is pre- 
sumed to have within itself from its inception’ (Giddens, 1979: 233). 

Giddens therefore discards all those ideas, proposing to deconstruct evo- 
lutionism. But this does not mean, contrary to how postmodernism would 
have it, that we cannot generalize about social change, since history is not 
simply ‘chaos’ (Giddens, 1990: 60). So as to achieve that, he introduces an 
ensemble of new concepts: ‘structural principles’, which allow for the ‘analy- 
sis of modes of institutional articulation’; ‘episodic characterizations’, in 
order to compare “modes of institutional change”; the definition of ‘inter- 
societal systems’ and the relation of societies with distinct structures within 
‘time-space edges’; ‘world time’, with the examination of conjunctures ‘in the 
light of reflexively monitored “history”’ (Giddens, 1984: 244). Episodes, a 
concept wherein Gellner’s influence is obvious, refers to ‘aspects of social life’ 
as a ‘number of acts or events having a specifiable beginning and end’; they 
imply, thus, a particular sequence. Large-scale episodes signify ‘sequences of 
change affecting the main institutions within a societal totality, or involving 
transitions between types of societal totality’. By this Giddens wants to bring 
out the importance of contingency in history — insofar as episodes are not 
‘inevitable’. The concepts of ‘world time’ (derived from Ebehard), ‘inter- 
societal system’ and ‘edges’, in turn underline the influence of intersocietal 
systems in episodic transitions and the passages from one societal totality to 
another, therewith emphasizing the role of exogenous sources of change. 
With those ideas we escape from ‘unfolding models’ and the nation of ‘stages’ 
of development. To that must be added the concepts of ‘type of social change’ 
— which points to the depth of change in the ‘structural principles’ which 
organize the social system; of ‘momentum’ — which indicates the speed of 
change, hinging on the emergence of some key transformations at the onset 
of the process; and of ‘trajectory’ — which signals the direction of social 
change (Giddens, 1979: 54-5, 225ff.; 1981: 82-3; 1984: 180ff., 244ff.). 
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There is yet another concept which plays a crucial role in Giddens, along- 
side the idea of a ‘reconstruction’ of the character of power (Giddens, 1984: 
227): time-space distantiation.? He stresses the part that allocative resources 
(material elements of the environment, means of production and reproduc- 
tion, and finished products) and authoritative resources (the organization of 
social time-space, the production and reproduction of the human body and 
the organization of life-chances) perform in social life. Through asymmetric 
power relations — which, however, do not necessarily require their harness- 
ing to sectional interests — those resources constitute structures of domi- 
nation, an “expandable property of social systems”. Human “transformative 
capacity”, supposed by the theory of structuration as pertaining to indi- 
viduals, is therein collectively expressed (in an incongruous guise as to 
Giddens’ [1995: 294] explicit statements about collectivities in general theor- 
etical terms). 

Evolutionary theories lend great importance to allocative resources, 
because of the theme of adaptation; authoritative resources, nevertheless, out- 
strip them — they are the ‘prime carriers of time-space distantiation’ 
(Giddens, 1979: 50-2, 60-3, 924; 1984: 258). Social systems are structured in 
time and space. But they ‘bracket’ also time-space relations. Time-space dis- 
tantiation alludes thus to the dissolution of the limits placed by time and 
space, which allows for an increasing widening of social systems, according 
also to their ‘storage capacity” of resources. In illiterate societies, this capacity 
is low, since the control that can be exercised is limited. In particular writing, 
mechanical printing, computers and so on, which bestow greater control, are 
fundamental for time-space distantiation, although the storage capacity of 
the productive surplus is of great relevance too (Giddens, 1979: 92-5; 1984: 
258). In modernity, for instance, the level of distantiation is far superior to 
that found in agrarian civilizations (Giddens, 1990: 14). Curiously enough, 
Giddens” claim of an increasing time-space distantiation was already the 
target of an outflanking attack, in which a supposedly implicit evolutionism 
is brought up, with reference to the growing complexity associated with pro- 
gressive time-space distantiation (Olin-Wright, 1983). 

Many similarities can be detected between Giddens’ and Mann's theories, 
since the latter is also keen to reject evolutionism, although recognizing that 
it has recently fed off the collapse of the Soviet system (Mann, 1993: 729). 
Furthermore, Mann (1986: 1-2) is even more radical in his rebuff of the 
notion of ‘society’, replacing it with the idea that social life develops through 
‘multiple overlapping and intersecting sociospatial networks of power’. The 
idea of society is irremediably committed to that of the state. That notwith- 
standing, Mann (1986: 13) accepts the existence of a sort of ‘boundary’ 
between interactive networks and their “environment”. Those networks have 
four sources: ideological, economic, military and political. They stem from 
the goals which people set for themselves in order to achieve a better life — 
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and this is the source of the dynamism of social life; they are means which 
can become themselves ends, yet are exercised through specific resources. 
Power has several features: as distributive — zero sum — it implies the preem- 
inence of an agent over another; as collective it points to the power of the 
group as a whole. Besides, power can be extensive (organizing many people 
and large territories) or intensive (making possible a dense organization and 
a high level of mobilization and commitment); it can be also zuthoritative, 
dependent upon the will of groups and institutions, or diffuse — more spon- 
taneous, decentred and unconscious. Social stratification represents the social 
creation and distribution of power. 

As observed above, Mann was influenced by Gellner in his rejection of 
a ‘world growth story’. Like Weber (‘the greatest sociologist’), Mann wants 
to bring together sociological theory and historical knowledge. The evolution 
of power is discontinuous — hence the necessity of an ‘episodic’ approach. 
Mann studies in particular the ‘jumps’, the ‘edges’ of the development of 
power (Mann, 1986: 3, 31). For him, general evolution comes down to the 
Neolithic only. Hitherto we find neither classes nor crystallized social 
inequalities — spatial mobility granted the defence of communities, of fuzzy 
frontiers, in the face of an increase in hierarchies. There was a cyclical 
development of “devolutions” — from rank societies back to egalitarianism. 
With the appearance of agriculture and cities, populations, so as to enjoy the 
benefits of these improvements, entered a ‘cage’ from which there was no 
escaping (Mann, 1986: 39ff.). The classes and the state could then take off. 
However, he warns us: ‘Civilization was an abnormal phenomenon’ (Mann, 
1986: 124); we can write only local histories about it — histories which start 
around 3000 BC, covering therefore merely 1 percent of human history — 
without reference to general human evolution, since they did not derive from 
‘an outgrowth of the general properties of prehistoric societies’ (Mann, 1986: 
31, 53, 73). Always associated with alluvial agriculture and establishing a 
relationship between a stable centre and a loose periphery, civilization 
emerged in four areas: in China, Egypt, Central and Andean America (Mann, 
1986: Ch. 4). Mann (1986: Ch. 11: 502-3) believes that the blooming of those 
civilizations and their subsequent diffusion across other power networks 
allow for comparative study, though this is not that simple after all, insofar 
as his model of society does not define clear-cut unities for comparison 
(Mann, 1986: 30). In any case, the problem vanishes with the advent of 
capitalism, a unique episode that turns historical narrative into the only feas- 
ible approach. 

Nevertheless, irrespective of that particularistic criterion, Mann con- 
siders that we must give in to the evidence that, in the end, a ‘world historical 
development did occur’, which was not necessary and not derived from 
societal inner tendencies, but led to a clearly directional development of 
power. Alas, episodes may have a cumulative impact. This happens 
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particularly in this case because, “once invented, the major infrastructural 
techniques seem never to have disappeared from human practice” (Mann, 
1986: 3, 524, 529-31, 538-9). To a great extent out of the dynamism yielded 
by Christianity, with its linkage of universalism and the valuing of the indi- 
vidual (Mann, 1986: 301ff., 397-8, 412), the West became the most powerful 
civilization (Mann, 1986: 312). 

As Anderson (1992) notes, in the way it is crafted, in particular for its 
narrative, Mann's theory in great measure reproduces the traditional récits 
that see historical development as starting in the East and culminating in the 
West. If one takes into account that his main device to reject evolutionism 
and yet explain the cumulative character of the process, in tandem with the 
idea that innovations prevail, requires the diffusion of innovations among 
their neighbours — that is, historical development migrates — the issue 
becomes even more problematic. Having departed from a sharp and pivotal 
historical teleology, this was the solution found by Hegel to grasp precisely 
the development of the Absolute Spirit in his Lectures on the Philosophy of 
History." 

But it should be noted, in a much more positive vein, that Mann intro- 
duces a decisive ‘mechanism’ so as to explain both social innovations — which 
depend, in the first instance, on human desires — and the passage from a 
specific configuration of power organization to another. This is not his sole 
reference to innovations, common in day-to- -day life, since he speaks of the 
clash of civilizations and of “extensive” (especially among the Romans) and 
‘intensive’ (dominant during the European Middle Ages) inventions, but is 
indeed the main one: the dialectics between “institutionalization” and “inter- 
stitial emergence’ (Mann, 1986: 30, 312-13, 537; 1993: 41, 105, 727-8): 


Societies have never been sufficiently institutionalized to prevent interstitial 
emergence. Human beings do not create unitary societies but a diversity of 
intersecting networks of social interaction. The most important of these 
networks form relatively stably around the four power sources in any given 
social space. But underneath, human beings are tunnelling ahead to achieve their 
goals, forming new networks, extending old ones, and emerging most clearly 
into our view with rival configurations of one or more of the principal power 
networks. (Mann, 1986: 16) 


Moreover, it is crucial to stress that Mann gives pride of place to “emer- 
gent collective actors” in his dialectics, although classes for him — contrary to 
Marx, but also to those who do not rate them relevant today — play a decisive 
role only at specific historical moments (Mann, 1986: 529; 1993: 728; 1995). 
To be sure, those collective actors remain undertheorized; but Mann at least 
underscores their importance and draws attention to their paramount role in 
the introduction of fundamental changes in the species” history. In this 
regard, he takes a crucial step, in fact in contradistinction to Giddens, who, 
irrespective of emphasizing the centrality of the movement of collectivities 
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to the ‘episodes’ which mark the historical process (Giddens, 1979: 224), does 
not possess the means to deal with the question, since he restricts the theory 
of structuration to individual actors alone. The two authors, small evolu- 
tionary stumbles notwithstanding, are prone to bring historical contingency 
into the limelight and discard any theory of evolution. They lend great 
importance therefore to mechanisms of change, but little to the direction of 
evolutionary processes or to more general concepts that could help to provide 
a theoretical basis. They put forward instead a sociologized theory of history. 
Mann, however, is a partial exception in this respect, especially in stressing 
the role of human creativity in the inception of new forms of power, although 
he conceptually focuses on one single process of innovation, namely ‘inter- 
stitial emergence’ — notwithstanding every now and then having shown that 
ruling groups can also spawn new forms of organizing social power (Mann, 
1986, 1993). 

The pro-evolutionism exception in the English scene is found in Runci- 
man’s work. He admits that the form whereby social evolution was often 
thought out, coupled to teleological and/or functional explanations, justifies 
caveats. This is not, however, necessarily the case: suffice it to say that it is 
combined with causal explanations proper, although this does not justify pre- 
dictions about history or the evolution of the species. Moreover, this must 
not be a unilinear theory nor define societal superiorities, value judgements 
or progress, even though it does point to increasing social complexity and 
variability, as well as to the directional character of evolution (Runciman, 
1983: 208, 214-15; 1989: 37-9, 43, 296). Competition and ‘selective pressures’ 
are the main causal elements in this regard — although, once agzin, there is no 
straight analogy between biological and social ‘survival’, and ‘power’ is actu- 
ally the criterion of success (Runciman, 1983: 215-17; 1989: 38, 45, 289). On 
the other hand, there is a basic continuity between biological and social evol- 
ution. That leads him to claim an underlying (‘genetically imposed’) ‘psycho- 
physiological repertory’. Competition is based on this repertory, is 
hierarchically articulate and entails selective processes. Sociology is depen- 
dent upon psychology and ethology, but is not reducible to them (Runciman, 
1989: 37-8). Societies — major unities defined by the distribution of people in 
roles — change, through dislocations in the system of roles and in its content 
(Runciman, 1989: 3, 8ff.). The two questions of sociology, in contrast to the 
detailed description of the historian and the minute analysis of the anthro- 
pologist, are the identification of ‘distinctive types of society’ (of the modes 
and subtypes of distribution of the means of production, persuasion and 
coercion) ‘given at a certain stage of evolution’, and the observation of the 
causes that push societies in a specific direction (Runciman, 1989: xi). 

But what is selected in this competitive process? Practices, answers 
Runciman, since ‘just as it is the mutability of genes that enables species to 
adapt to their environment, so it is the flexibility of practices that enables 
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groups or categories of persons in their roles to adapt to theirs”. There is a 
random emergence of variations; the survival of practices hinges, however, on 
them bestowing a competitive advantage on the role and the ‘sistact’ (the hier- 
archical group) that adopts them. The ‘recombination’ of practices can be 
even more “powerful” than mutations to create novelties (Runciman, 1983: 
Ch. 3; 1989: 41, 47). 

Thereby individuals and collective subjectivities of several sorts — groups, 
societies and so forth — compete and are shown as responsible for the emer- 
gence and selection of innovations. Nonetheless, Runciman (1995) does not 
consider this relevant: although those elements are causally crucial. What is 
of interest for the researcher is the outcome of evolutionary processes — as he 
intends to demonstrate with the manifold possibilities, among them the capi- 
talist one, of articulating waged labour to other social practices in several his- 
torical contexts, and more broadly by his analysis of the modern English 
trajectory (Runciman, 1997). The author highlights contingency and history 
~ although not narrative as such — in his evolutionary sociology, bringing out 
but underplaying the role of individual and collective agency in its making. 
Processes of selection (with direct quotes from The Origin of Species) under- 
stood in a very orthodox, Victorian way (‘the struggle for existence’) play an 
excessive and repetitive part in his theory. Runciman takes competition as 
direct clashes, overlooks notions such as specific ‘ecological niches’ and the 
often deleterious effects of intraspecies competition ~ although he puts 
forward remarks on the difference between ‘domination’ and ‘cooperation’ 
(Runciman, 1989: 3, 18, 289, 449).11 Within the English coordinates, though, 
his is a contribution that displays the advantage of not giving up the very 
theme of social evolution. 


Genetic Structuralism 


The most complex contribution to the ongoing discussion about social evol- 
ution comes from Habermas’ work. Resuming the intricate themes of 
German philosophy, through Piaget’s genetic epistemology, a revision of 
Marxism plus the use of contributions from other schools, in particular the 
* tradition which underscores the differentiation of society, Habermas in fact 
made the theory of evolution the cornerstone of his general social theory. 
Since it was not as yet developed, it was necessary to elaborate it, insofar as 
‘in the course of social evolution the object as such changes’ (Habermas, 1973: 
7; 1981: Vol. 2: 447). 

Since his first efforts towards a theory of society, it has been clear that it 
should be developed by. bringing together Marx’s and Weber’s works. ‘Inter- 
action’ and ‘labour’, unveiling two distinct social dimensions, the former 
related to communicative action, the latter pointing to instrumental action, 
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referred to two particular logics of social rationalization (Habermas, 1968a). 
His perspective, once permeated by Marxism, although by and large hostile 
to Hegelianism (Habermas, 1972a), became increasingly a legatee of phen- 
omenology and systems theory, especially in its Luhmannian strand (in 
which light he read Parsons’ work); therewith he distinguished between 
‘social integration” — accomplished by actors — and “system integration’ — 
derived from functional processes (Habermas, 1973: particularly 11ff.). 
Refusing functionalism's “universality claim” and many of its specific ideas, 
Habermas (1971: 144, 271-2) initially displayed some qualms as to systemic 
functionalism, since he thought of it as a “superior form of technocratic con- 
sciousness”. These reservations were, however, slowly abandoned, and sys- 
temic functionalism was turned into a key approach, notwithstanding its 
onesidedness. Concomitantly a series of other influences were added to his 
original matrix, lending to the concept of ‘life-world’, present since the end 
of the 1960s, a polished form, through a blend of phenomenology, symbolic 
interactionism, Wittgensteinian and linguistic philosophy, as we can see in his 
main work, the Theory of Communicative Action (Habermas, 1981). 

Of all those new influences, Piaget’s is the most decisive. It started with 
Habermas’ (1968b, 1972b, 1974b, 1984) analyses of individual identity and 
competencies, becoming broader in his ‘reconstruction of historical material- 
ism’, and assumed centre stage in his ‘theory of communicative ection’. Piaget 
bequeathed to Habermas a more optimistic understanding of the present than 
Adorno’s and Horkheimer’s views (who he believes moreover clung to a phil- 
osophy of consciousness and to a onesided, merely purposive concept of 
rationalization). As with what happened with functionalism, Habermas 
forgot his caveats as to Piaget.!2 In his 1976 collection, he intended to renew 
Marxism, freeing it from dogmatism and from the hazards entailed by an 
unspoken and harmful philosophy of history (Habermas, 1976a: 9ff.). He 
resumed the idea of two logics of rationalization which, contrary to Marx’s 
(1961) conviction, unfold autonomously — without any implication, he 
argues, of idealism. He was keen not only on the development of the pro- 
ductive forces; cognition and morals develop with ‘immanent’ logics (Haber- 
mas, 1976a: 9-12, 31). It is necessary to differentiate ‘technical means’ from 
the ‘consistency of choices’, although both relate to ‘instrumental action’ 
(zweckrationale Handlung) and the development of the forces of production. 
Nevertheless, there are other developmental processes. ‘Communicative 
action’ corresponds to intersubjectively valid norms, to practical-moral, con- 
sensual contents. Rationalization means in this regard the overcoming of 
limits and distortions imposed onto communication and increasing reflex- 
ivity. It implies therefore ‘learning processes’ on both the planes of objective 
thinking and of practical-moral consciousness — which are mediated, in their 
historical realization, by social movements. These, however, simply embody 
the rational potential contained in world images and interpretations in 
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institutions, making it actual (Habermas, 1976c: 32-5, 40; 1981: Vol. 2: 
154-5). In order to grasp those evolutionary processes, he proposes the 
‘reconstruction of rational models’ of development (Habermas, 19764: 36, 38; 
1983), which reproduce the ‘logic’ of development, but do not grapple with 
its mechanisms (Habermas, 1975: 1545). 

But it was with recourse to Piaget and Kohlberg — who, according to 
Habermas (1975: 185; 1983) lent dynamics to structuralism and worked with 
this sort of reconstruction — that he crafted a model of ‘homologies’ between 
the individual and collective development. The reproduction of society and 
the socialization of its members depend on the same “structures” — to start 
with because learning processes obtain first through psychological mechan- 
isms, being later on generalized or not into society (Habermas, 1975: 169-70; 
1976a: 36, 38; 1985a: 165). He was careful to stress that those stages were 
merely a retrospective reconstruction (an argument which did not convince 
his critics) and to present those hypotheses as provisional as well as to under- 
score a number of distinctions. Having said that, though, he stated that, with 
respect to ‘communicative interaction’, two levels are present, evincing ‘the 
identity of structures of consciousness which, on the one hand, are embod- 
ied in the institutions of law and of morals and, on the other, find expression 
in the moral judgement and action of the individuals’ (Habermas, 1976a: 13). 

Irrespective of his insights into moral development, Piaget contributed 
basically with his stages of cognitive development; Kohlberg, who trailed the 
Swiss philosopher, added the stages of moral consciousness. In both cases, 
the movement is from a rigid ‘egocentrism’ to a universal and reflexive com- 
municative opening, yielding a ‘post-conventional’ morals (Habermas, 1974a; 
1975: 185; 1976a: 14ff.; 1983; 1991). Those stages offer also the backdrop for 
a notion whereby he aims at surpassing, and assimilating within a broad 
framework, the concept of ‘mode of production’: ‘principles of organization’. 
Initially Habermas lent quite concrete and almost descriptive features to 
those principles — as traditional state domination of the market plus waged 
labour (Habermas, 1973: 18ff.). Those principles eventually gained the status 
of a more abstract category, indicative of the stages of cognitive and moral 
development, within which it would be possible to find more than one mode 
of production; they establish the ‘space of possibilities’ (Spiegelráume) of 
social relations, consisting in ‘those innovations which become possible 
through learning steps which can be reconstructed, and institutionalize a 
related new level of societal learning’ (Habermas, 1975: 168, 185; 1976a: 
18-19; 1981: 72ff.). From this, however, Habermas advances in a problematic 
direction. In the end, those learning processes take over the place of the forces 
of production as the core of historical development. Undoubtedly, notwith- 
standing his speaking — after Kautsky and Godelier ~ of the ‘basis’ of society 
as being enrooted in manifold social structures in specific social formations, 
it retains, in Habermas’ theory, the property of bringing about evolutionary 
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impasses and demands, since it ‘throws up’ problems that, at a certain point, 
cannot be accommodated within the scope of the prevailing principles of 
organization; only in capitalism is the ‘basis’ identified with the economy, and 
the impulses towards differentiation are born from it. On the other hand, 
` cognitive and moral developments feature as evolution's landmarks (Haber- 
mas, 1975: 153-4, 157ff.; 1976a: 12, 32, 37, 39; 1981: Vol. 2: 251, 464). Insofar 
as the development of the principles of organization command historical 
development, they become the independent variable of evolution. Other 
authors insisted, however, that Habermas ended up making ‘ontogenesis’ its 
independent variable, since only individuals actually learn (cf. Heller, 1982). 
Habermas had originally accepted the preeminence of the economy in 
social life, although this has become autonomous only with capitalism. The 
normative rules of the ‘life-world’, the realm of communicative action, 
furnished hence “the institutional framework’ of society — the subsystems of 
purposive (a terminological change away from “instrumental”) and strategic 
action, related to the economy and the state, were embedded in it (Habermas, 
1968a: 6ff.). He upheld that standpoint later on (Habermas, 1975: 184), even 
while keeping his reservations as to the role of the economy; nonetheless, his 
conception was widened and subsequently changed in such a way that a new 
conceptual picture emerged, very distant indeed from Marxism. The evol- 
ution of society leads to increasing social differentiation, for the understand- 
ing of which he draws upon Durkheim, Parsons and Luhmann; enhanced 
complexification requires new “mechanisms of coordination’ so as to free ‘lin- 
guistically mediated communication’ from an ‘overload’ that risked making 
it impractical. As he puts it: 
I understand social evolution as a second order process of differentiation: 
system and life-world differentiate themselves, in that the complexity of the 
former and the rationality of the latter increase, not only respectively as system 
and as life-world. In sociology a convention was established of distinguishing 
between the social evolutionary stage of the society of lineages, the traditional 
or state organized society as well as the modern society (with a differentiated 
economic system). Under the system’s aspect those stages can be characterized 
through respectively new emerging mechanisms and the corresponding level of 
complexity. On this plane of analysis the uncoupling of system and life-world 
reveals itself in a way such that the life-world, with which a little differentiated 
social system is at first co-extensive, is always further reduced to a subsystem 
alongside others. The systemic mechanisms are thereby always further released 
from the social structure around which social integration is fulfilled. ... At the 
same time the life-world remains the subsystem which defines the continued 
existence of society as a whole. Hence the systemic mechanisms need an 


anchoring in the life-world — they must be institutionalized. (Habermas, 1981: 
Vol. 1: 230) 


This brings about an autonomization of the economy and of the state, 
which, uncoupled from the life-world, become subsystems of purposive 
action, self-referential and steered by the media of money and power, 
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respectively. This is a process of increasing purposive rationalization (which 
must not, however, be reduced or directly referred to the rationality of indi- 
viduals, since its rationality is system specific) but, in accordance with 
previous theses, Habermas stresses the other side of the process of social 
rationalization: the life-world ‘differentiates out”, opening up in particular 
‘spheres’ ~ subjective, normative (intersubjective) and objective - which obey 
their own logic (as perceived by Kant and Weber, notwithstanding the latter’s 
excessive concern with purposive rationalization — Habermas, 1981: Vol. 1: 
303ff.). It becomes more reflexive, whereby interactions and social norms are 
progressively faced with the necessity of ‘discursive justification’ for the 
‘validity claims’ of veracity, justice and truthfulness. This is the rationaliz- 
ation of the life-world and means also the freeing of communicative action; 
it is simultaneously a precondition for a further complexification of society 
(Habermas, 1981: Vol. 2: 173ff.), although he does not make clear whether it 
necessarily ushers that in. 

This rationalization follows Piaget’s stages of course, which Habermas 
(1981: Vol. 1: 91) now strongly believes entail the overcoming of societal ego- 
centrism and its decentring. The problem is that self-referential systems strive 
for the ‘colonization’ of the life-world (the dimension of the reproduction of 
institutions, of the family and of culture) and attempt to substitute power and 
money for the linguistically mediated means of social integration; nonethe- 
less, systemic, mechanisms push social interaction aside and generate ‘real 
abstractions’ (as pointed out, however onesidedly, by Marx as for commod- 
ification and money) inevitable in themselves within the bounds of the 
market and bureaucracy, but harmful once they overstep their domains, at 
the cost of creating social ‘pathologies’ (personality disturbances and the 
reification of individualities, cultural impoverishment and the ‘drying up’ of 
personal relationships, collective regressions and so on). In contrast, a more 
universalist potential is available in present moral structures, awaiting to be 
institutionalized; that is, on the other hand, unlikely to happen, insofar as 
there are no social movements to carry it out (Habermas, 1981: Vol. 1: 447ff.). 
Regardless of his unswerving support for the project of modernity, Haber- 
mas (see the pieces amassed especially in Habermas, 1985b) reaches a pes- 
simistic diagnosis of our time, even if he has more recently admitted extant 
countertrends to the colonization of the life-world, with the possible creation 
of new, interstitial ‘public spheres’, which would be able to replace the prior, 
fallen bourgeois public sphere (Habermas, 1962, 1992) — a thesis with which 
a number of writers have tried to connect a theory of civil society as a ‘third 
sphere’, alongside the market and the state.1? 

Habermas’ programme, in its original form, was paralleled in approaches 
to specific themes and offered a framework for other researchers, directly in 
Dobert’s (1973a, 1973b, 1973c, 1977) case, who analysed the Protestant sects 
— making the model more rigid and unilinear — or more indirectly, as in 
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Schluchter’s (1979) rereading of Weber — who takes it up from, however, a 
multilinear standpoint. On the other hand, the criticisms aimed at his work 
piled up, regarding the superimposition of ontogenesis onto philogenesis, his 
growing use of systemic functionalism and his neoevolutionism. 

McCarthy (1979: 268-9) pointed out quite precisely thar Habermas 
relinquished his former hermeneutic standpoint and adopted a more objec- 
tivist perspective when he took up a Piagetian model, a tension which - 
Habermas attempts to alleviate by saying that the latter is after all depen- 
dent upon a particular, historical situated position. In fact, Kant’s sway is 
ever more marked, to the detriment of Marx’s (let alone Hegel’s); it becomes 
overwhelming in his “discursive ethics” (Habermas, 1983, 1991), which is 
merely formal and lacks specific content. Numerous criticisms stem one way 
or another from the impact of Kant's underlying preeminence (see Held and - 
Thompson, 1982; Honneth and Joas, 1986). His sway was already visible in 
Habermas's (1976b) sharp split between the ‘logics’ and the ‘mechanisms’ of 
development, between historical récit and the theory of evolution, which 
implicitly resumed the lessons of Kant's Idea for a Universal History from 
a Cosmopolitan Standpoint (1784), wherein the rational sequence of human 
development was neatly separated out from the chaos in which concrete 
history is entangled. Habermas, out of the correct argument that historiog- 
raphy should not allow itself to be captured by prefabricated evolutionary 
schemes, unjustifiably isolates the theory of evolution from concrete his- 
torical contexts, from the action of collectivities, from interests and passions 
— that is from the real historical chaos which Hegel had indeed tried to grasp, 
even though he eventually reduced everything to the progressive objectifi- 
cation of the Absolute Spirit and the march of Reason in history. Moreover, 
since the telos of human action is given in the tendency towards an actualiz- 
ation of the presuppositions of communicative action (free, reflexive and 
undistorted) — the elementary form of social action, from which all the 
others are derived (Habermas, 1976c: 1; 1992: 61) - Habermas’ conception 
seems to be shot through by an unconditional view of human progress. This 
obtains regardless of his statement that social evolution is neither universal 
nor inevitable, although it does unfold in a precise direction when it comes 
about (Habermas, 1975: 154-6; 1976b: 248). Habermas (1975: 154) further- 
more wants to get rid of the notion of a ‘species subject’ as a ‘macro subject’, 
in the guise of classical German philosophy, in favour of the idea that indi- 
viduals, coordinated in the life-world, and societies (derivatively) are those 
that learn. In any case, notwithstanding his constant reference to the species 
as such, as an agent of not merely biological, but of social evolution — which 
is, as shown by Mead, symbolically structured (Habermas, 1975: 146ff.; 
1976a: 31; 1981: Vol. 2: 9ff.) — he ends up as a prisoner of the polarization 
between individual actors and societal structures: they furnish the units of 
the evolutionary process. 
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On the other hand, despite his former highlighting of the plural meaning 
of the concept of social “complexity” (Habermas, 1975: 175-6), Habermas 
accepts now a quite narrow, impoverished and unilinear version of this idea, 
which sees the market and state as we know them as universal and inevitable. 
In addition, curiously enough, he embraces, via the idea of differentiation — 
in which he is more rigid than neofunctionalists — a strong teleology of form, 
which he mixes with distinctive cognitive and moral quasi-contents, with no 
room for other possibilities of institutional design. Perhaps this is due, to a 
great extent, to his being incapable of explaining innovations — even because 
he shuns the discussion of ‘mechanisms of development” — from the smallest 
and most inconsequential innovations to those which lead to new “principles 
of organization’. 

Piecemeal, those problems came to the fore. Co-workers and critics 
began to censure Habermas for this sort of conceptual construction and for 
the difficulties his theory had in dealing with empirical issues, let alone its 
being ‘falsified’ in investigations that assumed it as a starting point. Its lack 
of contextualization and of collectivities plus, in particular, the model of 
stages he took over from Piaget and Kohlberg became the focus of debate, 
which has provoked greater distance between Habermas” work and a number 
of other researchers (see Strydom [1992] for a perusal into these outcomes). 
As regards the theory of evolution, Eder has been the author who has most 
consistently followed these questions up, tackling theoretical problems 
together with the analysis of historical processes. 

Eder was initially interested in the transition from the Neolithic peasant 
village culture to state-organized societies, in which religious centres (rather 
than cities) play a key role. This happened in several places and under diverse 
circumstances, although he focused only on “primary” processes (not on those 
of diffusion) of state genesis. In this transition, ritual, which originally stabil- 
ized social relations, and the kinship system, which defined the belonging in 
society, were left behind, through a learning process” in which a new, directly 
political, “principle of organization’ — which he therefore delineated in a very 
concrete manner — emerged, legitimated by tradition and allowing for a ‘con- 
ventional level of regulation of social conflicts. Alongside material advance- 
ments (the domestication of animals and plants, the introduction of 
agriculture, sedentarization), the Neolithic breakthrough was witness to a 
“cognitive revolution” which let in new conceptions of causality (events in the 
world can now be explained as stemming from human intentionality) and of 
time (now become historical). 

So as to make possible the passage to a new principle of organization, a 
new evolutionary ‘mutation’ must happen ~ namely, the “moralization of 
law’, founded on tradition and the definitions of guilt and punishment per- 
mitted by the new principle. This was combined with mounting ecological 
pressures that worked as an evolutionary impulse, insofar as the principles of 
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organization based on ritual and kinship did not have means tc accompany 
the growth of society; it was not by chance that the first ‘high cultures’ 
appeared in the valleys. In order to causally explain that transition — rather 
than teleologically, contrary to functionalism — Eder suggested three 
‘mechanisms’, taken from biology: variation, selection and stabilization. But 
he was wont to question the appearance of ‘innovations’ — since society does 
not merely ‘adapt’ to its ‘environment’ (Eder, 1976: 13ff., 82-3, 159, 171, 183). 
Nevertheless, Eder gave in to teleologies similar to those of Habermas. He 
stated that the ‘deep structures of learning’ are the same in the child and in 
society, that the stages are isomorphic on those two planes and that ‘cultural 
variations’ depend on those shared structures, notwithstanding the operation 
of different ‘mechanisms’ in the ontogenesis and in social evolution. As in 
Parsons’ work, culture is seen as the ‘adaptive dimension’ of society — sym- 
bolic codes are similar to genetic codes; learning processes develop at the cog- 
nitive (well studied by Piaget) and interactive levels. Objectification and 
decentring (just as Habermas later on emphasized) are the two fundamental 
aspects of cultural evolution, which is expressed in world images that furnish 
‘counterfactual’ models of social organization (Eder, 1976: 71-3, 123-7, 157). 
Ever wider complexification, differentiation, self-organization and self- 
direction, on the other hand, are themes partly grasped by systems theory — 
although these are not unavoidable processes (Eder, 1976: 69, 136-7). 

In passing, Eder (1976: 73, 129, 131, 134, 185) asked what is universal and 
what is merely historical in human thinking, and critically noted that ‘the car- 
riers of learning processes are interactive systems’; the sequence of evolution 
is multilinear and its theory should be intertwined with history, whereby 
groups, in particular social movements, assume the forefront in the argument. 
These intuitions were enormously amplified in the later redefinition of his 
ideas, but at that pristine stage it is not clear at all how, in causal terms, those 
innovations, that is, social mutations, come about, are systemically selected 
and are eventually institutionalized. Although Habermas and Eder (1976: 
139) had originally declared that their approach had the advantage of embrac- 
ing the Marxist idea of class struggle, this was not plausible. Collective sub- 
jectivity was almost utterly absent from their writings and those gaps 
regarding causality sprang in great measure from this conceptual void. That 
is what Eder realized and endeavoured to overcome. 

In so doing, he also broadened his general view of social evolution. In his 
Habilitationschrift, Eder (1985) reaffirmed that change occurs through the 
generation of ‘variations’, stressing that these do not determine evolutionary 
paths: they either thrive or do not according to social interests, which are in 
part conditional upon institutional conditions, wherein law plays a pivotal 
part. The state, political domination, is the decisive factor in the selection of 
evolutionary variations. Both in the origin and in the selection of variations, 
communication between subjects is crucial as a ‘linguistically mediated 
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interchange’ (Eder, 1985: 12-13, 39, 329-30). These are the basic evolution- 
ary mechanisms. It is thus not the case any longer of understanding 
philogenesis via ontogenesis, since “moral learning’ is born of “collective 
praxis” — although he underlined Piaget's importance for the mastery of the 
concept of “epigenesis”, according to which evolution is a process that hinges 
not only on external and causal conditions, but on internal directionalities of 
the organism (Eder, 1985: 19-29, 53-6). Having recourse in part to Miller's 
(1986) writings, Eder specifically spoke of “collective learning processes”, 
which, increasingly open to contingency — insofar as they raise the species’ 
cognitive capacity, simultaneously with the complexification of its social 
systems — imply a degree of freedom in the choice of alternatives, as much as 
reflexivity and capacity of selection, even though, in the end, society needs a 
minimal level of stability. That is what allows for a differentiation of normal 
from ‘pathological’ learning processes; the latter block joint action as well as 
the questioning and change of social normativity, producing then systemic 
pathologies (Eder, 1985: 10, 29, 31-2, 38, 477).!4 But, how can ‘normal’ and 
‘pathological’ be differentiated? 

The answer must encompass three levels, and at least one of them helps 
us to fathom Eder’s general standpoint, although we reach conclusions which 
are distinct from what he maintains. First, he regarded pathologies as merely 
a consequence of the blockage of processes of normative development, as in 
the case of 19th-century Germany, in which morals and law ended up being 
press-ganged by the sheer logic of political power (becoming ‘a-moralized’) 
(Eder, 1985: 319ff., 393-5, 418ff., 473-4, 480); or else when authority replaces 
morals, or when rigid ideological boundaries come up between social groups. 
The force of argumentation is excluded in these three cases (Eder, 1985: 
57-60). On the other hand, modernity is characterized precisely by the 
growth of the possible range of communication, discursivity and (inter)sub- 
jectivity: within the bounds of ‘post-conventional’ morals, there is no longer 
an objective order given in advance and the construction of social normativ- 
ity is shown to be contingent on and dependent upon the actors. Voluntary 
“associations” (of which Masonry was an outstanding, though not the exclus- 
ive, expression) represented a ‘new evolutionary mechanism’: making the cre- 
ative processes democratic, they hasten the production of variations and 
hence of innovations (Eder, 1985: 11, 44, 50, 114ff., 129ff., 150-3, 473). Devi- 
ations from that new framework are thus evidently self-limiting of the 
growing reflexivity of social evolution. However, his most serious and far- 
reaching hypothesis is proffered without closer connections to his general 
argument, which resumes the teleologism which, shared with Habermas, he 
had attempted to discard when he presented contingency and collective learn- 
ing processes as implicit alternatives to Piaget’s stages and to the reduction of 
philogenesis to ontogenesis: intersubjectivity and understanding (Verstandi- 
gung) are not only means, but the goal of collective learning processes (Eder, 
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1985: 50, 56). One could hardly discover a thesis more similar to Habermas’ 
formula of communicative action as the basic form of social action and telos 
of the development of the species. 

At this stage, therefore, Eder’s thinking had already inserted morals and 
the law firmly into the context of ‘collective action’. But the relationship of 
this step to the theory of evolution, irrespective of constituting a develop- 
ment he deems essentially non-Darwinist (Eder, 1985: 21-2, 28-9, 49-50) was 
as yet unclear, in particular with respect to Habermas’ specific thesis about 
the cognitive and moral stages of evolution, as well as regarding what might 
be said about the relationship between context-dependent and context- 
independent processes. In fact, he had not freed himself of that perspective. 
When discussing the human appropriation of nature, its ‘sociation’ (Verge- 
sellschaftung) and the manifold social movements that have been organized 
around this topic, Eder (1988: 144ff., Ch. 4) decisively moved towards a rede- 
finition of his point of view. With his discussion of social movements, classes 
and evolution, he eventually established radically new theoretical coordi- 
nates. This then culminated in a new general picture: 


... the key to explaining the path of development leading into modernity lies 
in the learning processes and symbolic practices in the sphere of culture [which] 
determine not only the type of rationalization (disenchantment or reenchant- 
ment) that will take place, thereby restricting the possibilities of structural 
differentiation. .. . Thus we will be able to regard the counterprocesses to func- 
tional differentiation and formal rationalization ... as possible outcomes of 
modernization. (Eder, 1993: 36) 


In this way the historical process, with which the theory of evolution 
should closely connected, is opened; at its core lie ‘collective actors’, social 
movements being particularly important, since they ‘accelerate’ communi- 
cation in society and, together with other collectivities, contribute to a repro- 
duction of the institutional framework of modernity (Eder, 1993: 3-7, 41-3). 
As can be seen, communicative questions retain preeminence in his elabora- 
tion; however, not only does he suggest a new version of class theory (in part 
based upon Bourdieu, see Eder, 1993: Chs 2-5), but, above all, he revises his 
position about the theory of evolution. Modernity now is no longer seen as 
unidirectional. Differentiation is a ‘by-product’ of practices that generate 
modern social order, without self-propelling power, consisting in a ‘trend of 
the masters’ rather than in a master trend, since it is the result of a differen- 
tiation of spheres that aims at guaranteeing the elites’ domination. Its 
accomplishment depends on the existence and intensity of social struggles. In 
turn, rationalization, allowing for the cultural reproduction of modernity, 
stems from the practices of modern associations — which are rooted in dis- 
cursive, reflexive relationships — and from the interest of social classes in legit- 
imizing their domination, delegitimizing the position of others. Both the 
disenchantment and the re-enchantment of the world are practices of 
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rationalization — the former formal, the latter material. Rationalization is 
therefore conditioned by two variables: by a process of collective learning of 
a new kind, introduced by associations, and by class struggles. Cultural 
change in modernity is actually modified by this discursivity exerted in 
common (Eder, 1993: 17, 19ff., 30-4). 

While differentiation and rationalization are descriptive categories, 
which need to be explained, contradictions, in contrast, are taken to be the 
basic evolutionary mechanism: a “social event where someone opposes what 
someone else says or does”. It is by means of contradictions that communi- 
cation processes start or carry on. Above all, contradictions bring classes into 
conflict. Something of his former position is rescued, in any event, since he 
suggests that contradictions are the medium and telos of communication. 
Eder characterizes then collective learning processes as evolutionary 
‘mechanisms of mutation’; in turn, class conflicts come up as “mechanisms of 
selection”, although (in contradistinction to what is the case in biological 
evolution) both can assume different roles. The ‘pathogeneses’ of modernity 
~ which have historically prevailed — originate in the blockage of class con- 
flicts and learning processes (Eder, 1993: 17, 36-8, 40-1). 

Criticizing traditional theories of differentiation (and opting for a 
concept that mixes Weber and Freud in a fuzzy way) Eder (1993: 99, note 21) 
obviously attacks functionalist and Piagetian theories, although he remains 
careful as to and respectful of Habermas — notwithstanding his concept of 
communication being conspicuous for conflict rather than consensus. Point- 
ing to contradictions as the mechanism of evolution, he discards Darwinism 
and epigenetic perspectives, by placing interaction and cultural-discursive 
creation at the heart of his explicative framework. A neo-Lamarckist theory, 
which combines conditions of mutation and of selection, would be more 
adequate (Eder, 1993: 17, 40). 

We can observe here a development similar to the one undergone by neo- 
functionalism. Many of Eder’s ideas are quite insightful. However, not only 
phenomena such as increasing social complexity do not feature in his descrip- 
tion, as all the evolutionary conceptual network Habermas and he himself 
had formerly weaved vanishes, without direct references and explicit self- 
criticism, although Eder attempts to establish some explicative variables of 
evolution in a clear-cut manner. It must be asked whether this suffices. In any 
case, he corrects — as it seems, creating other sorts of problems — the rigidity 
and lack of attention to concrete history and, especially, to collective subjec- 
tivities that have characterized German evolutionary genetic structuralism. 
Nevertheless, Habermas (1985a: 165) has not gone further than to acknow- 
ledge that Eder contested his thesis that social learning processes derive from 
individual learning, even while he has hinted at learning processes directly 
embedded in interactive processes, in a minor text (Habermas, 1988). This 
does not by any means constitute, however, a turning point in his theory, 
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contrary to Strydom’s (1992) belief. It seems to me therefore vital to proceed 
to a synthesis of those diverse approaches.16 To some extent the same is true 
as for neofunctionalism with respect to Parsons’ work. Furthermore, it is 
important to bear in mind the questions raised by English historism (its far- 
fetched rejection of evolutionary theory notwithstanding), insofar as the con- 
cepts of the theory of evolution must be carved out in a way as to fit actual 
historical developments. 


Present Situation and Horizons of Development 


When we take an overview of the whole of recent production about the 
theory of evolution, two aspects stand out. The first refers to the theoretical 
wealth of these approaches. Although they resume theses, problems and con- 
cepts from older theories, they have lent them a creative gloss and, in general, 
inserted them within renewed conceptual frameworks. Neofunctionalism is 
to an extent an exception in this regard in that its theoretical landscape is 
simpler than the original Parsonian one, while presenting the advantage of an 
openness to history and contingency. On the other hand, those approaches 
have been increasingly concerned with collective subjectivities, placing them 
indeed at the core of their argument (even Runciman has recourse to collec- 
tivities as causal elements, though he sees them as unimportant to evolution 
as such). Elites and organizations, classes and social movements have been 
upheld as causal-explicative elements, coming to the fore in relation to 
‘mechanisms’ of evolution, explicitly in Eder’s case. There are, however, 
serious shortcomings in their conceptualization, which evidently contribute 
a certain fuzziness as regards other elements which were fundamental in 
former evolutionary theories, especially in Parsons’ and Habermas’ versions. 
In tandem with greater privileges accorded to specific historical processes — 
which is programmatic and radical in the English strand — this is the reason 
why a number of concepts have either been forgotten, lost their precision and 
edge or, at best, have receded to the outskirts of the theoretical schemes 
wherein they belong. I conclude by summarily indicating a number of steps 
which I consider important to take further the rich theorization of history 
and evolution in contemporary sociology. 

First, there is the problem of the continuity or not of social evolution 
with the evolution of organic life in general. I have on occasion, drawing upon 
Fernandes and Mead, advanced a concept of a crucial moment of the 
differentiation of the human species from the animal realm in general, with 
the advent of reflexivity and of individual and collective subjectivity 
(Domingues, 1995c). While it is fair enough to sustain that social evolution 
is immersed in the organic world and that ‘evolution evolves’ (Sorj, 1994: 14), 
we must acknowledge that evolution has entered a phase of ‘stasis’ (a very 
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slow development, even for the patterns of natural evolution) as regards the 
human species; all the same, it is not, nonetheless, paralysed, contrary to 
Habermas’ (1975: 147) opinion: new ‘mechanisms’ — that is, recurrent pro- 
cesses — which refer to the ‘sociocultural’ level must be positioned at the heart 
of a theory of social evolution. This cannot be, even partly, reduced to indi- 
vidual ‘learning’, although the characteristics of the species’ individuals, in 
particular their cognitive equipment (which appears to work in a non-linear 
and more disperse manner than formerly supposed) (see Sorj, 1994: 19-22), 
are of course of paramount importance for the very definition of processes 
of collective learning. 

In any case, the concept of adaptation seems to be of little use to soci- 
ology. This is not because the discipline lacks, in principle, an evolutionary 
unity of reference, but because those cultural processes make room, should 
an analogy with biology be appropriate, rather for a neo-Lamarckist con- 
ception; and also because the human species does not passively adjust to its 
environment, on the contrary it actively changes it. This does not even con- 
sider the fact that, regarding natural evolution as such, the neo-Darwinist 
synthetic theory (based on genetics and the idea of micromutations, which 
may or may not thrive, through natural selection) explains the elementary 
and intraspecies levels of evolution, without being able to furnish expla- 
nations of the origin of new organs and species, realms and so on (cf. Freire- 
Maia, 1988: Ch. 10, especially 391-2, 394-5). This must not lead to forgetting 
the importance of the relationship of the human species with nature in 
general, nor of its belonging to nature, in the last instance (cf. Domingues, 
1995b, 1995c). 

Second, I have elsewhere elaborated the concept of ‘collective subjectiv- 
ity’ (Domingues, 1995a, 1995b, 1995c, 1996). In terms of Jay’s (1984: Ch. 1) 
categories, it could be said that I proposed it in particular at the ‘latitudinal’ 
level ~ that is, on the plane of the social relations which mould social systems 
in a specific space-time, although the question of their ‘unfolding’, ‘con- 
figuration’ and rhythms was already present (Domingues, 1995b). In order 
to discuss social evolution, it is necessary to emphasize the ‘longitudinal’ 
aspect of social systems. It is not the case of resuming closed and: purely 
endogenous processes of development, although this is an evolutionary 
possibility that is usually accomplished in part in concrete social systems. 
Collective subjectivities, according to my. definition, possess in principle a 
variable level of ‘centring’ — organization and identity — and ‘intentionality’ 
~ coordinated action and common direction on the part of their members. 
There is a constitutionally given level of variation for each social system. 
Moreover, this level varies also contingently at each stage. Hence it is not only 
tightly articulate organizations or classes which can be seen as collective sub- 
jectivities: more dispersed groups, more amorphous classes, varied elites, the 
state, the economic system, several sorts of social movements, parties and 
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many other social systems can be thereby understood. This concept may be 
crucial to assimilate the specific collectivities that Eder and the neofunction- 
alists have highlighted in their theories — social movements and elites, respec- 
tively. These collectivities display a reasonable level of centring plus 
intentionality and, since they come near to the traditional concept of actor 
which was bequeathed to us by the Enlightenment, they have been privileged. 
But they are in fact encompassed by a more general universe, of which they 
provide only specific instances. 

The very notion of ‘society’ thereby receives a new status. Social systems 
consubstantiated in civilizations, with more or less delimited boundaries, and 
minimally organized by empires, cities or nation-states, constitute ‘societies’, 
providing a certain amount of collective identity, sometimes conflictual and 
contradictory, is present. Evolutionary development may thus take place 
autonomously, pass from one ‘society’ to another — evincing cumulativeness 
and/or migrating through the porous limits of social systems. It may, 
however, be restricted only to the unities of other societies which may or may 
not dwell in similar circumstances. 

Those space-time configurations are moreover shifting. A concept of 
collective subjectivity launched at the longitudinal level allows us to keep the 
species as one of the unities of evolution, in partial continuity with organic 
evolution, which occurs by the way on several planes — micro (intraspecific 
and intrapopulational mutations), meso (the origin of geographical races), 
macro (the origin and diversification of species) and mega (the origin of the 
highest systematic categories — realms, classes and so on) (Freire-Maia, 1988: 
95). With the decentring of subjectivity, we eschew the problem raised by 
Habermas as to the species being taken as a ‘macrosubject’. In its partial 
break, lack of finality and joint project (that is, of intentionality) plus partial 
heterogeneity, as well as, of course, lack of organization as a total collectiv- 
ity, the human species consists in a highly decentred collective subjectivity, 
which is unlikely ever to become a unified subject, able to take the reins of 
its destiny, in a radically rational way, let alone the realization of Reason, 
Freedom or the Absolute Spirit. Partial social systems — societies, groups and 
so forth — are thus, in their particularity, unities of evolution (as are, for 
example, ‘populations’ for natural evolution) of which the species is the most 
inclusive generality. Only partial and reversible processes of ‘totalization’ 
take place in the ambit of the human species. Moreover, the unfolding of the 
intertwinement of those endogenous and exogenous processes may take on, 
several, slower or faster, rhythms, which may be explosive or cast in the ‘long 
duration’ (Domingues, 1995b). 

Third, as we have seen, recent developments, which highlight collective 
subjectivity, tend at least to underplay the importance of some key concepts 
which Habermas especially suggested in his writings. What is the status of 

- the ‘principles of organization’? Is it possible or necessary to redefine them? 
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Something in this direction seems to be in store so as to distinguish phenom- 
ena such as those which Schluchter (1979: 1, note 1) defined as “change of per- 
sonnel’, ‘social change’ and “social development’ — the first alluding to the 
mere substitution of ruling groups, the second to a transition within a basic 
social configuration and the third to a change of this configuration. In this 
respect, the idea that “practices” are what is selected appears enticing, in spite 
of its Darwinist phrasing in Runciman's work being arguable, since it focuses 
on the concept of adaptation. 

The rationale for the endurance of a number of practices has certainly to 
do often with ‘selective pressures’ which either work blindly or depend on 
the conscious, reflexive intentions (as stressed by Giddens) of collectivities — 
as we see, for instance, in secondary processes of state development. But this 
cannot be taken as the single evolutionary mechanism. Even evolutionary 
biology, as pointed out by an adept of Darwinian synthetic theory, which 
freed itself from an ‘overwhelming panselectionism’, admits other possi- 
bilities: ‘polymorphisms’ — that is, ‘intraspecific’ and ‘intrapopulational’ 
genetic variations — which have neutral, negative or positive adaptive value; 
stochastic (random) changes due to ‘genetic drift’ — that is, broad aleatoric 
genetic mutations which entail the alteration of characteristics of small popu- 
lations, can contribute to changing genetic variations or even fixing neutral 
polymorphisms; swift ‘cladogenesis’ — the appearance of new species by 
ramification — as postulated by the theory of ‘punctuated equilibria’, or the 
rise of species and realms through the action of ‘transposons’ — the casual 
transpositions of chromosomes’ apparently superfluous segments onto 
others, in the whole of a population (Freire-Maia, 1988: 60-1, 387ff., Chs 10, 
21). 

The appearance and endurance of certain practices can have several other 
reasons, in that they fulfil manifold individual and collective needs (as we can 
infer from the reading of Mann) without implying competition. Principles of 
organization furnish an idealized description, a model of the patterns that are 
present in a more or less coherent and repeated form in those social practices, 
in their multidimensionality, in diverse social systems which the theory of 
social evolution can take as its ‘unities’. On the other hand, what should we 
do with the theory of ‘evolutionary stages’? Must it be utterly discarded, as 
claimed by Giddens, Mann or Eder, or can it be rephrased, opened up to con- 
tingency, contexts and truly to historical empirical reality, making it in fact 
multilinear? Having chosen the last option, which should be the criteria of 
comparison in a taxonomy? Can we discern directionalities in the evolution- 
ary process or shall we be contented with a distinction between Sahlins et al.’s 
(1960) ‘general’ and “specific” evolution — forgoing the Darwinist concept of 

. ‘adaptation’ which they utilize? i 

According to them, the evolutionary process, regarded in its general form, 

leads to specializations which cannot be hierarchized, insofar as they bear 
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functionality for particular species, in their optimal adaptation to the environ- 
ment (the same obtaining as for the units of the human species in their social 
evolution). What is left, in order to define hierarchically arranged stages, is 
only an arbitrary and pragmatic selection by the researcher of elements which 
only then present the aspect of stages of growing evolutionary value. But is 
that all we can aspire to in the social sciences? Or could an approach be tried 
which combined context-dependent and context-independent “mechanisms” 
and “structures”, which would perhaps be directional and universal (see Piaget 
and Garcia, 1983)? Thence it would be possible to connect those concepts to 
the role played by collective subjectivities in their emergence and concrete 
developments. We cannot avoid bringing together tightly evolution and 
history — as is also the case in biology (cf. Gould, 1989). 

Fourth, it is requisite to return to the definitions of ‘differentiation’ and 
‘complexity’. Their polysemic character, as Luhmann, and at a certain stage 
Habermas himself, indicated, demands that we return to those concepts much 
more carefully than is done in the moment. It is not a question of giving them 
up; it is necessary, however, to acknowledge their merely descriptive charac- 
ter: complexity is a situation-potentially traversed by processes of differen- 
tiation and “disdifferentiation”, which must all be explained. Nevertheless, it 
should not be supposed that complexification is, originally or afterwards, 
inevitable or irreversible. lt may even be heterogeneous. In principle it could 
have taken place or not and, today, processes which reverse it at least par- 
tially, are not impossible nor necessarily do they imply social ‘regression’. If 
we must eschew a teleology referred to specific contents, then we abandon 
also a teleology of form, which must as well become entirely dependent upon 
history. Specifically it is possible that markets (in their plurality and vari- 
ability, contrary to Habermas’ understanding) and the more or less bureau- 
cratized state are indeed necessary features of complex societies. This, 
however, cannot be derived from the excessively formal and to a great extent 
teleological arguments of Habermas and of neofunctionalism. In addition, 
the distinctive design and scope of markets and states, as well as their relation- 
ships with other social systems, are not thus foreclosed, even while we might 
appreciate their inexorability. 

Finally, the theme of social creativity must be prominent in any approach 
to social evolution. As underscored by Joas (1992: 15-16) (who endeavours 
to craft an analytical alternative), this has been a topic absolutely neglected 
in sociology, which offers nothing but ‘residual categories’ — probably 
because the discipline has historically been concerned, above all, with invari- 
ance and social stability, in the search for ‘order’, even when it is attentive to 
social change, whose regularities it endeavours to make out (see Bauman, 
1992; Wagner, 1995, 1996a, 1996b). Yet the unforeseeability of history has 
been increasingly emphasized, for instance by Mann through the idea of 
‘interstitial emergence’. If we can define concepts to help us understand past 
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developments and even project, in a limited teleological way, desirable strides 
in the future, the opening to history is indeed inescapable. 

But creativity cannot of course be confined to the individual level: we 
cannot waive, practically and conceptually, individual reflexivity and imagi- 
nation; nevertheless, they command social importance only if collectively 
articulated (see Domingues, 1997) (in a form similar to biological evolution, 
wherein it is the interlock between mutation and selection — and not solely 
the impact of the former, since the latter has also a creative relevance — in 
tandem with other factors, such as genetic drift, that effectively brings change 
about; see, for example, Simpson et al., 1958: 412-13). Nor does it seem 
reasonable to presume structures — extant in an indeterminate place — which 
retain innovations and developmental ‘stages’, for whose practical realization 
the collectivities, especially social movements, are responsible. Social life is a 
discontinuous process in its continuity, and inventions plus innovations are 
thus crucial for the understanding of evolution: they must be theorized as 
such. Undoubtedly, we learn collectively about the physiochemical and 
organic environment, and partial social systems learn, cognitively and/or 
normatively, about the institutions of inclusive social systems into which they 
are inserted and with which they entertain relationships. Societies and their 
unities interact and learn from one another, wherewith diffusion processes — 
spontaneous or imposed, by means of military conquest or political and 
economic influence, for instance — constitute sources of exogenous change. 
While they are immersed in traditions and set out from them, individuals and 
collectivities also create ex novo, sometimes as an answer to external stimuli, 
introducing cognitive and moral patterns and types of relationships of which 
there was no previous cognizance. It is neither necessary nor correct to 
always suppose individual and collective intentionality in those creative pro- 
cesses, which often emerge, at least in part, as a result of unintentional con- 
sequences of individual action and of collective movement. Furthermore, the 
recombination of practices, that is, of principles of organization — in itself by 
and large a creative process — stands out in the appearance of new social for- 
mations or in their partial transformation. In any case, social creativity makes 
the explanatory tasks of a theory of evolution more complex without, 
however, blotting it out, although it demands a supplementary effort from 
sociologists and social scientists in general, so that we may reach a social 
theory more adequate to the circumstances of high modernity in which we 
find ourselves. 


‘Notes 


1 Bourdieu (1972: 233-5, 1994) shares also the evolutionist idea (partly drawing 
upon Weber) of differentiation of society — in distinct practices and types of ‘field’ 


3 
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and ‘capital’ — which characterizes the passage from traditional to modern society. 
This perspective is also partly found in Elias’s (1978: 232-3) work. ' 

Parsons (1964) developed a categorization of social mechanisms proper, which he 
called evolutionary universals (religion, language, social organization, the techno- 
logical basis, social stratification, bureaucratization, markets and, finally, “demo- 
cratic association”), according to which he classifies societies as ‘primitive’, 
‘intermediary’ or ‘modern’. The emergence of these categories raises the adaptive 
capacity of society in the long run. On the other hand, elites, stemming from social 
stratification, furnish a ‘functional equivalent to aristocracy’ in democratic 
societies (Parsons, 1971: 102). 

For a list of the main concepts those authors carry on from Parsons, in which by 
the way the ‘functional prerequisites’ do not feature, see Alexander (1985: 9-10). 


4 See Domingues (1995b) for a discussion of time in Luhmann. 

5 For his general theoretical view, see Münch (1982). 

6 For these criticisms, see Turner (1991: 93) and Joas (1992: 335-6). 
7 See the same sort of argument in Gellner (1964). 


8 


9 
10 


11 


12 


Formerly, however, Giddens (1971: 23) did not believe in the existence of historical 
teleology in Marx. 

See Domingues (1995b) for a critical discussion of that theme. 

In this respect, a recent piece by Amin (1988), despite stating the unilinearity of 
evolution and multiplying historical anachronisms, is more faithful to the poly- 
centrism of social evolution. He observes that several regional civilizations 
progressed in the development of the forces of production and of culture in general 
— up to the moment of the emergence of the West as the dominant pole — by means 
of a dialectics between centre and periphery, which is more flexible than the core 
of the system and more open to evolutionary leaps. Thence capitalism having orig- 
inated in Western Europe, which was formerly the periphery of the medieval 
dominant Islamic civilization, and having developed in Japan rather than China. 
Usually as a consequence of more adaptive genetic characteristics, an offspring 
bigger than the one left by competitors — that is, non-random reproduction ~ is 
the main criterion of contemporary biological evolutionary theory for speaking 
of ‘natural selection’. It derives from Darwin, but is no simple continuation of his 
original viewpoint (see Simpson et al., 1958: 412). Sociobiology, especially in 
Dawkins’ (1976) work, favours, however, an idea of selection closer to Mal- 
thusianism, presenting a more restricted idea of competition (commanded by . 
‘selfish genes’, which utilize bigger organisms to “replicate”) along with theses 
which blend atomism, substantialism and a hidden functionalist slant. Gould 
(1981), criticizing Dawkins from the standpoint of biology, argues that ‘human 
nature’, which did not often develop through processes directly dependent upon 
natural selection, at best establishes limits and potentialities. In addition, note that 
biologists see phenotypes as the objects of natural selection, and not genes (which 
can remain lethal, providing they are recessive). For a general view of the debate 
around sociobiology, see Caplan (1978). 

For an assessment of the importance of Piaget for Habermas, see Freitag (1983). 
One should add that Habermas has neglected the later writings of Piaget, who 
actually renounced, at the collective level, the supposition of ‘stages of development’ 
(see Piaget and Garcia, 1983; Franco and Colinvaux-de-Domingues, 1992). 
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13 See Arato and Cohen (1992). 

14 Eder (1985: 31) noticed that this intimates “collective subjects” (with “capacity for 
action”); unfortunately, though, he took them as “metaphorical”, an expression and 
effect of the capacities of their members. 

15 In this regard, Honneth’s (1992) recent writings are similar, but also quite distant 
from Eder's position. Concurrently with communication, he introduces emotions, 
collectivities and struggle in his theory of moral progress through “recognition”; 
to some extent, thus, he departs from Habermas” company; nevertheless, he takes 
on clearly an evolutionist standpoint about the development of law and the esteem 
attached to specific ways of life (though love is seen as possessing a universal 
structure) and their progressive differentiation. 

16 For the epistemological strategy which underpins this perspective, see Domingues 
(1996). ; 
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Abstract/Résumé/Resumen 





Evolution, History and Collective Subjectivity 


The article focuses on three sociological streams as regards the relationship 
between social evolution and history: functionalism and neofunctionalism, 
from Parsons to Alexander; the British ‘historism’ of Gellner, Giddens and 
Mann; and genetic structuralism, from Habermas to Eder. It demonstrates 
how historical contingency and collective subjectivities have found a promi- 
nent role in these discussions. It points to the necessity of combining con- 
tingency, social creativity and collectivities with the theorization of stages and 
mechanisms of evolution. 


Évolution, histoire et subjectivité collective 


L'article s’occupe de trois courants sociologiques en face de la relation entre 
l’évolution sociale et l’histoire: le fonctionnalisme et le néofonctionnalisme, 
de Parsons à Alexander; ‘l’historisme’ britannique de Gellner, Giddens et 
Mann; et le structuralisme génétique, de Habermas à Eder. Il démontre 
comment la contingence historique et les subjectivités collectives ont trouvé 
une place dans importante ces discussions. Il met attention sur la necessité 
de combiner la contingence, la créativité sociale et les collectivités avec une 
théorisation des étapes et les mécanismes de l’évolution. 


Evolucién, historia e subjetividade coletiva 


El presente articulo se centra en tres corrientes sociolégicas en lo que respecta 
a la relación entre evolución social e historia: el funcionalismo y el neofun- 
cionalismo, de Parsons a Alexander; el “historismo” británico de Gellner, 
Giddens y Mann; y el estructuralismo genético, de Habermas a Eder. 
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Demuestra como la contingencia histórica y las subjetividades colectivas han 
encontrado un lugar prominente en estas discusiones. Señala la necesidad de 
combinar la contingencia, la creatividad social y las colectividades con una 
teorización de los estadios y mecanismos de la evolución. 







[| A Contested A ales in the Study 
| [[/| of Poverty: The Canadian Case and 
| (UU the Argument for Inclusion 


EN 


Stephen Schecter and Bernard Paquet 


Su the early 1980s, two concepts have gained increasing prominence in 
the study of contemporary poverty within advanced modern societies. 
One, of American origin, is the underclass (Auletta, 1982: Wilson, 1987, 1993; 
Katz, 1993). The other, elaborated in France, is exclusion (Castel, 1992, 1994, 
1995a, 1995b; Paugam, 1991, 1996). Both are linked to a set of propositions 
about the nature of the postindustrial or postmodern poor. The argument 
runs basically as follows. The poor represent a homogeneous disenfranchised 
group that is growing in number. Their disadvantages are cumulative, such 
that they constitute a distinct and marginalized group bearing many of the. 
negative hallmarks of a society that itself is growing increasingly unequal. To 
a large extent, the creation of a growing vulnerable underclass or precarious 
social subset is the result of neoliberal policies in the economic and political 
spheres, including the erosion of the welfare state. An increasingly polarized 
or dual society will emerge, with the disenfranchised left to the mercy of 
global market forces. 

Some studies, however, have raised questions about the accuracy of this 
‘thesis. Jencks (1992), in a seminal article titled ‘Is the American Underclass 
Growing?’, pointed out that the data paint a much more complex picture of 
the American poor. By whatever index used to measure poverty, the rates fell 
significantly by the early 1970s with little significant progress since. About a 
third of urban families who were poor one year were not poor the following 
one. Though there was somewhat more poverty in 1988 than in 1974, unem- 
ployment was lower in the latter year and real per capita income rose, yet 
fewer heads of poor households worked in 1987 than in 1968. Nonetheless, 
long-term joblessness is not synonymous with poverty, since “more than half 
the prime-age men who de no paid work in a given year now live in families 
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with incomes above the poverty line. Many live in families with incomes 
more than twice the poverty line” (Jencks, 1992: 154). Joblessness has not 
increased proportionately more in bad rather than good neighbourhoods, 
although the absolute increase was greatest in the worst neighbourhoods. As 
for the black/white comparison with respect to joblessness, although ‘blacks 
constitute a rising fraction of the long-term jobless”, their proportion of the 
jobless underclass has not risen, because “poverty rates have declined more 
among jobless black men than among jobless white men” (Jencks, 1992: 161). 

Some of the other social measures associated with a growing underclass 
are also shown either not to hold or not to be necessarily the result of socio- 
economic factors. The number of single mothers, for example, has increased 
across the board, for white and black, educated and uneducated, although 
college-educated whites are still resistant to out-of-wedlock births. Divorce, 
however, is up for everyone. The proportion of single mothers collecting 
welfare fluctuated considerably over the 25 years prior to 1988, but with little 
effect on the proportion of working single mothers. Jencks also reported that 
the educational underclass, measured by those without a high school diploma 
or its equivalent, is declining and getting whiter. Disadvantaged black chil- 
dren have made significant gains in schooling, which undermines the under- 
class thesis that the disadvantages are cumulative and reproduced from one 
generation to the next. Family background did not constitute a barrier to edu- 
cational performance between 1971 and 1988. As for violent crime, it rose 
between 1964 and 1974, then stayed constant before declining in the 1980s. 
Contrary to popular conceptions, moreover, the homicide rate rose for 
whites in the 1970s but stayed constant for blacks. Fluctuations in the violent 
crime rates may be more due to demographic changes i in the proportion of 
young men aged 15-24, Jencks suggests, than to a rising and more violent 
group of urban poor. 

Jencks concluded his article by pointing out that the use of a concept like 
the underclass to designate a homogeneous group at the bottom of the socio- 
economic ladder for whom things are getting worse on a series of correlated 
dimensions is misleading. Some things are getting better, some things are 
getting worse. Disadvantages are not cumulative. Moreover, changes in 
certain societal trends like joblessness do not necessarily translate into 
deterioration for the poor or constitute an explanation of their poverty. Nor 
are certain socioeconomic trends to be equated with demographic changes or 
changes in cultural norms and attitudes. In short, the poor are as complex and 
stratified as the population as a whole, and any redress of their situation has 
to start from the recognition of that fact. 

Much the same conclusion can be drawn from a close examination of 
some of the French literature that has generated the widely accepted thesis 
that contemporary postindustrial society produces exclusion on an ever- 
increasing basis. Popularized by Castel (1992, 1994, 1995a, 1995b), exclusion 
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has come to be a catchall concept whose meaning changes to cover a panoply 
of situations, none of which Castel himself has supported with statistical evi- 
dence. Rather, the concept is said to describe a process rather than a con- 
dition, refers to marginalization, disaffiliation and vulnerability, includes 
people on social assistance as well as the working poor, and extends to situ- 
ations of distress and discrimination that are not only socioeconomic in 
nature. The cumulative disadvantages of being poor are thereby presumed to 
hold and produce an overall social condition of exclusion, which echoes 
Rosanvallon's thesis about the crisis of the welfare state (Rosanvallon, 1984, 
1995). A recent French study, however (Paugam et al., 1993), which 
attempted to document this thesis, came up with results that -belie some of 
the authors” claims. 

Seeking to explore the multidimensional character of contemporary 
poverty and its link with a host of social situations ~ housing, mental health, 
the texture of interpersonal relations — the researchers looked at the relation- 
ship first between economic poverty and employment status and then 
between social vulnerability and employment status. In the first case, their 
presentation of the data leads them to conclude that poverty tends to increase 
as employment status gets more precarious. Their data state that 88.2 percent 
of the population are classified as not poor, but only those in the employ- 
ment category of holding a stable job that is not at risk have a percentage of 
non-poor above the national average. What they fail to note is that even the 
employment group classified as unemployed for more than two years has a 
majority of non-poor people. If, however, we examine their figures to see 
where the poor people come from, we find that a majority of those classified 
as poor or very poor have stable jobs. Unemployment, or the threat of unem- 
ployment, is not, it turns out, synonymous with poverty, much as Jencks 
reported for the American case. When looking at the relationship between 
social vulnerability and employment, the authors make much the same argu- 
ment. But again, even their own table indicates half of those unemployed for 
more than two years do not qualify as vulnerable members of society. When 
we rework their figures to see the employment status of those classified as 
vulnerable, we discover that nearly three-quarters of them hold down stable 
jobs. 

Similar questions or paradoxes arise when we examine the various indices 
of social vulnerability. Certain measures are directly socioeconomic in nature, 
such as the ownership of durable consumption goods, housing, difficulties in 
paying utility bills. Others are not so obviously part of the poverty package. 
In the case of health for example, 3.3 percent of those with a stable job not 
at risk reported poor health compared to 10.3 percent of those unemployed 
for more than two years. But what is the direction of this link? Are people 
sicker because they are unemployed or are they unemployed because they are 
sick? When we look at the figures from another angle, it turns out that 70 
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percent of respondents reporting poor health have a stable job and only 22 
percent of them are unemployed. Similar difficulties in interpreting the nature 
of the association between two variables occur when examining the influence 
of living alone or cohabiting with someone on the texture of wider inter- 
personal relationships. Sometimes it is difficult, on the basis of the data pre- 
sented, to know whether the independent influence of the variables studied 
is being measured, given that many are already correlated. Marital status, 
family income and family situation do tend to go hand in hand. It is not sur- 
prising to find that families with financial and family problems are more 
readily found among the unemployed than among those with stable employ- 
ment. What is surprising, however, and what is not underscored by the 
authors of the study, is that the correlation is not as strong as the exclusion 
thesis would suggest (13.7 percent of the unemployed for less than two years 
and 14.5 percent of the unemployed for more than two years have problems 
compared to 8.7 percent of those with stable jobs). Instead, they summarize 
their study by arguing that 20 percent of the French population live a socially 
fragile existence and another 30 percent are potentially fragile “although their 
stable employment assures them a form of integration” (Paugam et al., 1993: 
150). Such an elastic use of the concept of fragility or vulnerability, however, 
paints a picture of exclusion, with definite lines of cleavage rooted in the 
occupational structure, that glosses over the complexity of the social con- 
dition of precariousness and fails to distinguish between its different dimen- 
sions and sources: employment, insufficient income, lack of “education, 
parents” marital status, violence, drug use, mental health and so on. More- 
over, in the absence of longitudinal studies on these many factors, how can 
the authors conclude that “the risk is great, in the event of failure of national 
- and local initiatives, that the number of socially disqualified persons will 
further increase and that the current system will confirm the tendency 
towards institutionalized social dualism whose first symptoms are easily 
recognized” (Paugam et al., 1993: 152)? 

A recent Canadian study, which touched only peripherally on the issue 
of poverty, nonetheless highlighted these conceptual and methodological 
difficulties and offers some guidelines for the way we might approach the 
study of poverty and its relation to social exclusion, if not to the stratification 
system itself. In their recent article, New Views on Inequality Trends in 
Canada and the United States”, Wolfson and Murphy (1998) pointed out 
some remarkable findings. Stressing that inequality and polarization, that is, 
what happens at the extremes of the income curves, are not the same things, 
the authors reported that “while male earnings inequality rose from 1974 to 
1985 in Canada, it was generally unchanged from 1985 to 1995”. They went 
on to point out that even from 1985 to 1995 polarization in the USA fell, 
which meant that ‘the proportion of “middle-class earners” increased in the 
United States over the past decade’ (Wolfson and Murphy, 1998: 17; original 
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emphasis). In the popular press, as in the academic literature, however, affir- 
mations about the declining middle-class continue to abound. They also went 
on to report that ‘with respect to family incomes, the most striking result is 
that a substantial fraction of Canadian families was absolutely better off in 
1995 than their U.S. counterparts at similar points in the income spectrum’ 
(Wolfson and Murphy, 1998: 17). They do sound a note of caution ‘because 
this result depends critically on the measures of purchasing power parity used 
to equate Canadian and US currencies’. Nonetheless, they add: 


On the basis of the most widely used measures, those of the Penn World Table, 
about 60 percent of Canadians (ranked in terms of their family. disposable 
incomes, adjusted for family structure) have higher incomes than their similarly 
defined US counterparts. On the other hand, Statistics Canada’s measures of 
purchasing power parity, which are conceptually more appropriate in this 
context, still result in more than the first 35 percent of families in the Canadian 
income distribution being economically better off than families in the corre- 
sponding portion of the US income spectrum. (Wolfson and Murphy, 1998: 18) 


They go on to state that Canada and the USA continue to differ with 
respect to what happens at the extremes of the income spectrum: 


... the economic position of the poorest in Canada improved, while that of the 
poorest in the United States deteriorated; and, in contrast, the incomes of the 
most well off in Canada grew more slowly than the Canadian average, while 
the most well off in the United States fared much better than the average over 
the past decade. (Wolfson and Murphy, 1998: 18) 


These findings are important in several respects. First of all, they draw 
our attention to a number of distinctions we ought to bear in mind when 
approaching the study of poverty. One is to make our definitions and con- 
cepts clear in order to be certain about what we are measuring. Poverty is not 
the same thing as inequality. It might be one measure of exclusion, but not 
the only one. There are multiple indices to poverty, each raising the possi- 
bility of multiple explanations. Verification might require longitudinal as well 
as descriptive studies for given moments in time. Furthermore, as Wolfson 
and Murphy hint at the end of their study, political factors also enter into the 
picture in the form of taxation and transfer policies, which were different in 
Canada and the USA up to 1995. Indeed, the Canadian case has often been 
seen as lying midway between the European and American traditions with 
respect to state intervention in social policy. It is interesting, in that respect, 
that the study of poverty in Canada nonetheless often relies on concepts bor- 
rowed from the American and French literature, when, in fact, the Canadian 
situation might be a more accurate reflection of trends in postindustrial and 
postmodern society, raising doubts about the two dominant models just dis- 
cussed and offering another way to approach the problem. With this caveat 
in mind, let us examine the Canadian experience. 
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Statistics Canada employs two measures of low income, which are often used 
in discussions of poverty levels. One is the low-income cut-off (LICO). The 
other is the low-income measure (LIM). The first is calculated on the basis 
of the proportion of its income an average family spends on the necessities 
of food, shelter and clothing, to which are added 20 percentage points in 
order to determine the cut-off line, adjusted for family size and residential 
community. The most recent measure of LICO results in a family being 
classified as poor if, for a given family size and region, it spends 54.7 percent 
of its income on basic necessities. The LIM, on the other hand, is fixed at 50 
percent of median income, adjusted for family size and composition. There 
are other measures, notably a market-based measure (MBM), which is now 
being considered as a replacement for the LICO and LIM, since it will be 
based on the cost of a basket of goods deemed as vital rather than calculated 
as a relative index of income (Human Resources Development Canada, 1998). 
Some critics, like Sarlo (1996), have long advocated such a measure, precisely 
in order to stress the point that one should not confuse poverty with relative 
inequality. For critics like Sarlo, the point of a measure of poverty is to 
identify those who cannot afford the necessities of life, whatever the degree 
of overall wealth in the society. Only then can adequate policies be developed 
to ensure that poverty is eradicated. Otherwise, if the measure of poverty is 
really a measure of relative income inequality, we will never be able to 
measure adequately the extent of poverty and no amount of money will ever 
solve the problem. His critics, notably the Canadian Council on Social 
Development, chief advocacy group for Canada's poor, argue the opposite 
(Ross et al., 1994). In their annual reports they often criticize the LICO and 
LIM for underestimating the magnitude of Canadian poverty. Needless to 
say, the use of an MBM has been denounced as a statistical trick to diminish 
the number of poor in Canada, although it is clear that arguments will con- 
tinue over what is to be included in your basic market basket of goods. All - 
of which shows that any definition of poverty will invariably have a certain 
relative component to it. In the following discussion we use the LICO and 
LIM measures, since they have been the principal indices used by Statistics 
Canada. | | 
One of the first points to note is that whatever the index used to measure 
poverty, the evolution of tendencies with respect to poverty shows consider- 
able consistency.. By almost any measure, the proportion of poor people in 
Canada declined significantly in the 1970s. Using the LICO measure, the pro- 
portion of single persons classified as poor dropped from 42.8 percent in 1969 
to 26.8 percent in 1980. For families the reduction was even more impressive: 
from 20.8 percent in 1969 to 9.3 percent in 1980 (Figure 1). Since then, as 
Jencks found for the American case, progress has stagnated. From 1980 to 
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Figure 1 The Proportion of Families, Single Persons and All Persons in the Low- 
Income Category (LICO, 1969 Base), 1969-81 
Source: Statistics Canada (1996c). 
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Figure 2 The Proportion of Families, Single Persons and All Persons in the Low- 
Income Category (ICO, 1992 Base), 1980-96 
Source: Statistics Canada (1996b, 1997). 


1996, there has been a slight increase in the total number of people registered 
as poor according to the LICO measure (1.9 percent) and in the number of 
families (1.8 percent), but the situation of single persons has continued to 
improve, with a drop of 3.3 percent over the same period (see Figure 2). 
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Using the LIM index, however, a decline in all three categories occurred: 
0.6 percent for all persons, 0.3 percent for families, and 8.8 percent for single 
persons (see Figure 3). These changes, though slight for the overall category, 
have had their ups and downs, such that the curve for the proportion of total 
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Figure 3 The Proportion of Families, Single Persons and All Persons in the Low- 
Income Category (LIM), 1980-96 
Source: Statistics Canada (1998a). 
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Figure 4 The Proportion of Persons in the Low-Income Category (LICO, 1996 
Base) and the Unemployment Rate, 1980-96 
Source: Statistics Canada (1996b,1998b). 
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number of poor persons as measured by the LICO figure follows the unem- 
ployment curve over the period 1980-96 (see Figure 4). Yet, as we see later, 
it is not only joblessness that can lead to people moving into the income cat- 
egory below the LICO figure. 

Ir is interesting to compare the changes in the proportion of low-income 
groups before and after taxes for the same period. The changes are much the 
same for all categories after tax as before taxes, using both the LICO and the 
LIM indices. Nonetheless, there is roughly a reduction of 4 percent in the 
overall incidence of poverty as measured by the LICO figure when the 
graphs are compared side by side (see Figure 5). This suggests that current 
tax policy has an ameliorative effect as far as the poor are concerned, a situ- 
ation which is corroborated by the data on overall inequality in Canada. 
Using the GINI coefficient, we see that inequality between all income 
groups, single persons and families has risen from 1971 to 1995 (see Figure 
6), but this situation holds only for income before taxes and transfer pay- 
ments are taken into account. Afterwards, the tendency is reversed, and 
income inequality within all three categories tends to diminish over the same 
time period. 

When we look at the composition of the poor and the changes over time 
with respect to certain categories, a fairly complex picture emerges (see 
Figure 7). For one, a considerable improvement has occurred in the situation 
of people aged 65 years and over. In 1980 slightly more than a third of this 
age group was poor according to the LICO measure, a proportion twice as 
high as that for the general population. By 1996 the percentage of the elderly 
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Figure 5 The Proportion of All Persons in the Low-Income Category (LITO, 1992 
Bose], Before and After Taxes, 1980-96 
Source: Statistics Canada (1996a, 1997). 
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Figure 6 Gini Coefficients for All Income Units According to Selected Income 
Measurements, 1971-95 
Source: Statistics Canada (1995). 
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Figure 7 The Proportion of Persons in the Low-Income Category (LICO, 1992 
Base), by Age, 1980-96 
Source: Statistics Canada (1996b). 


poor had dropped to slightly over 20 percent, a figure only slightly higher 
than the one for-the general population. Over the same period, the percent- 
age of children aged 18 and under among the poor increased, though not as 
drastically as the decrease for the elderly. 
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A study on mobility in and out of poverty groups for the years 1993 and 
1994 revealed, however, that the two age groups most likely to find them- 
selves among the poor were those children aged six years and under and those 
in the 16-24 years age bracket. The authors explain this situation by the fact 
that younger children tend to have younger parents, a greater proportion of 
younger parents are not yet established in the job market, and their incomes 
are more likely to be lower (Noreau et al., 1997). The same study also pointed 

‘out that a change in family composition was just as important a factor as 
changes in the job market in influencing whether one moved into or out of 
the income group below the LICO watershed. 

To start with, having one more person contributing to family earnings 
helps. Fifty-four percent of poor persons whose families could count on at 
least one more source of support moved above the poverty level, while 49 
percent of those who registered an increase of at least 500 working hours 
moved above the LICO mark. Inversely, 17 percent of those above the 
poverty line in 1993 who lost contributors to family income in 1994 slipped 
below the poverty line that year. Changes in the number of contributors to 
family income, however, can be due to a number of factors. In some cases, 
the family remains intact but members drop out of the labour market due to 
retirement or job loss. In other cases, the status of the family changes because 
of separation, divorce, death or older members joining their children's 
families. The same study revealed that from 1993 to 1994 one Canadian in six 
encountered a change in his or her family status. For those whose family 
composition changed, 17 percent underwent a change in their income status, 
a figure considerably higher than that (8 percent) for the population as a 
whole. Forty-one percent of those who slipped below the poverty line in 
1994 encountered a change in their family structure, as did 28 percent of those 
who managed to climb above it (Noreau et al., 1997). 

These figures assume some importance when the criteria of gender and 
family head status are examined in relationship to poverty. The figures com- 
paring men and women’s composition of the poor over time indicate that 
women still constitute a higher proportion of those in the income group 
below the LICO mark, although the gap has diminished since 1980 from 4.2 
percent to 3.9 percent (see Figure 8). Being a single parent is also an impor- 
tant variable associated with poverty. 

Thirty-two percent of poor families were single-parent families in 1980 
(see Figure 9). In 1996 this figure was 38 percent. From 1980 to 1996 the pro- 
portion of female-led single-parent families among all poor families rose from 
30 percent to 35 percent, with those families having a single mother at their 
head being twice as poor as those with a single-male household head. 
Although the gap between male and female single-parent households has nar- 
rowed somewhat, the gap between single-parent households and dual-parent 
households has widened since 1980 (see Figures 10 and 11). 
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Figure 8 The Proportion of Persons in the Low-Income Category (LICO, 1992 
Base) by Sex, 1980-96 
Source: Statistics Canada (1996b). 
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Figure 9 The Proportion of Single-Parent Families and the Proportion of Female- 
led Single-Parent Families among Low-Income Families (ICO, 1992 Base), 
1980-96 

Source: Statistics Canada (1996b). 


This trend underscores the important effect changes in marital status can 
have on poverty. In general, it would seem that marriage or common law 
cohabitation has favourable consequences for low-income groups. Although 
about one in ten persons not poor in 1993 having contracted a union of some 
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Figure 10 The Proportion of Single-Parent Families in the Low-Income Category 
(LICO, 1992 Base), by Sex, 1980-96 
Source: Statistics Canada (1996b). 
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Figure 11 The Proportion of Families in the Low-Income Category (LICO, 1992 
Base) by Marital Status, 1980-96 
Source: Statistics Canada (1996b}. 


kind fell below the poverty line, two-thirds of those whose family members 
were poor but who contracted a union of some kind climbed above it. For 
low-income single families with females at their head, one-third of those who 
climbed above the LICO mark in 1994 had formed some kind of alliance, 
whereas one in four of those above the poverty line in 1993 who separated 
from their partners slipped below the poverty line. The authors suggest that 
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while forming an alliance can help in moving out of a situation of poverty, 
separating rarely does (Noreau et al., 1997). 

When the figures on single-parent families are looked at in light of the 
poverty gap — the income which families and individuals need in order to 
reach the LICO figure — another paradox emerges (see Figure 12). The situ- 
ation for all families and single persons has remained fairly stable between 
1980 and 1996, but it has changed in opposite directions for different family 
structures. Dual-parent families have seen their situation deteriorate over the 
years by Cdn$320, while single persons have become richer by Cdn$601, 
single-parent families by Cdn$639, and all groups by Cdn$186. 

The figures on mobility among the poor are also interesting. Between 
1993 and 1994 there was a 25 percent turnover rate in the low-income popu- 
lation measured by the LICO figure after taxes; 1.2 million people situated 
above the poverty line in 1993 moved below it in 1994 and 846,000 people 
situated below the poverty line in 1993 moved above it in 1994. Overall, 83.7 
percent of the Canadian population stayed above the poverty line both years 
and 8.5 percent stayed below it. These figures are in line with data on the USA 
and the UK (Noreau et al., 1997). Furthermore, changing one’s status in this 
way represented a considerable change in income. For those who slipped 
below the poverty line, the median change in family income was Cdn$8248, 
as opposed to a corresponding figure of Cdn$6239 for those who climbed 
above it. These changes parallel the mobility rates for the population as a 
whole. Just about a third of the Canadian population changed income 
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Figure 12 Average Income Deficiency in Constant (1996) Dollars for Selected 
Types of Low-Income Families 
Source: Statistics Canada (1996b). 
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quintiles between 1993 and 1994, although more than three-quarters of those 
who changed income quintile found themselves in one immediately adjacent 
to the previous year’s. Of the 5.4 million Canadians in the bottom fifth of 
Canada’s income groups in 1993, 29 percent had changed their status the 
following year. Downward mobility for the upper fifth income group was 
nearly as high — 22 percent (Noreau et al., 1997). 


Conclusions and Implications 


The Canadian case, it would seem, suggests that the questions raised by other 
researchers about the utility of concepts like the underclass or exclusion are 
worth bearing in mind. First of all, the debate about the measure to be used 
in defining poverty underscores the extent to which most indices of poverty 
are relative measurements, which often lead people to confuse claims about 
poverty with assertions about inequality. In the absolute terms of a fixed 
market basket measure, the decline in the number of poor over time would 
become even more striking than the decline measured using indices such as 
LICO or LIM. Even the relative trends in the decline of the poor as measured ` 
by the latter indices, however, point to an important historical development, 
namely that measured against the neglect and misery that constituted the lot 
of the poor for most of recorded history, recent accomplishments are impres- 
sive indeed. Debates over the extent of contemporary poverty are thus also 
in large part debates about the extent of contemporary inequality. 
Second, that consideration aside, a significant finding in the Canadian 
case is that whatever the measures used, the direction of change seems to be 
_constant. For Canada, as for most other postindustrial or postmodern 
societies, a major breakthrough in diminishing the poverty rates was achieved 
in the 1970s, especially with respect to the elderly poor. Third, since then, 
considerable internal differentiation and mobility have marked the evolution 
of the contemporary poor. In Canada, tax policy and transfer payments have 
reduced the disadvantages accruing to the poor, just as they have attenuated 
the effects of before tax income distribution for the population at large. The 
poor do not constitute a tight homogeneous group that reproduces itself 
generation after generation. Rather they: reflect a degree of mobility and com- 
plexity not that different from the overall population. Some cf the factors 
associated with poverty are non-economic in nature, of which changes in 
family structure occupy a salient place. This in itself is interesting because the 
decision to stay or leave a conjugal relationship is not directly open to politi- 
cal intervention, while the ability of people to abandon conjugal relationships 
knowing that they run the risk of entering the ranks of the poor, if only 
temporarily, is supported by wider socioeconomic and political develop- 
ments. Women’s entry into the labour market has considerably increased 
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their bargaining power within the couple. As Noreau et al. (1997) pointed 
out, although one-third of female-led single families that climbed out of 
poverty had formed a new alliance, two-thirds of those who succeeded did 
so on their own. Furthermore, welfare state policy has made a difference. The 
position of single-parent families with respect to the poverty gap registered 
the greatest improvement when compared to other family situations. 

If the picture of the poor that emerges is one of general relative amelio- 
ration, considerable mobility, but internal differentiation and complexity, 
perhaps that is because a similar picture emerges when considering the 
stratification system as a whole. There too the degree of inequality is greater 
within than between strata, mobility is considerable, and the avenues to 
success and reward are multiple (Jencks et al., 1972; Schecter, 1993). In the 
Canadian case, moreover, the data tend to support the redistributive effect of 
welfare state policy, which suggests that even recent changes in welfare state 
policy have not resulted in the welfare state's being dismantled, nor in a 
growing homogeneous social group that can be characterized as excluded. If 
anything, one might argue that the evolution not only of the welfare state, 
but of the wider society which produced it, leads in a direction of increasing 
inclusion, as Luhmann (1990) and Parsons (1977) have argued. This thesis 
would make sense given that the internal differentiation which these authors 
claim as the hallmark of modernity necessarily produces increasing com- 
plexity, guaranteed by the ever-widening circulation of symbolic media of 
exchange that are specific to each institutional sphere. These media, like 
money, power, love, influence, information, can only circulate increasingly if 
more and more people are drawn into the activities governing their social 
exchange. It is for this reason that Luhmann has argued that the very func- 
tioning of the welfare state requires that the poor be solvent. The Canadian 
data would suggest that this thesis merits exploration in the context of 
societies bearing similar institutional features. 

It could, of course, and will be argued that if such a thesis can be useful 
in reading the evolution of. contemporary poverty within advanced post- 
modern societies, the analysis of global poverty requires another analytical 
framework. Perhaps. But perhaps there is food for thought here too with 
respect to ways of approaching our understanding of that issue. It would at 
any rate be interesting to see what the data indicate when measured against 
different historical benchmarks and evaluated with the analytical concepts of 
internal differentiation and complexity. 


Note 


This article is the result of research undertaken with the aid of a Social Sciences and 


Humanities Research Council of Canada grant to-study the paradoxes of poverty in 
Canada. 
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Abstract/Résumé/Resumen 





Contested Approaches in the Study of Poverty: 
The Canadian Case and the Argument for Inclusion 


Using data from the Canadian case, we suggest that approaches to poverty 
in post-industrial society which tend to focus on a growing underclass or a 
systemically excluded group ought to be put into question. In its place 
emerges a picture of a highly mobile, internally heterogeneous social cat- 
egory, whose percentage of the population remains relatively stable even as 
its internal composition undergoes continuous change, a result as much of 
economic as non-economic factors. The contemporary poor, in this respect, 
resemble other sections of the stratification order and form part of the wider 
process of inclusion that characterizes modern societies in the current 
period. 


2 


Des approches contestées dans l'étude de la pauvreté: 
le cas canadien et la thèse de l'inclusion 


A partir des données canadiennes, nous suggérons la remise en question des 
approches à l’étude de la pauvreté dans les sociétés post-industrielles qui 
mettent l’accent sur une sous-classe grandissante ou sur un groupe social sys- 
tématiquement exclu. Au contraire, il en résulte un tableau d’une catégorie 
sociale très mobile et hétérogène, dont le pourcentage dans la population 
demeure relativement stable tandis que sa composition interne connaît des 
modifications constantes, une conséquence autant de facteurs économiques 
qu’extra-économiques. A cet égard, les pauvres contemporains ressemblent à 
d’autres segments du système de stratification et forment une partie d’un 
processus d’inclusion plus large qui caractérise les sociétés modernes à 
l’époque actuelle. 
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Enfoques refutados en el estudio de la pobreza: 
el caso canadiense y la discusión a favor de la enclusión 


Utilizando los datos canadienses, sugerimos poner en discusión los enfoques 
de los estudios de la pobreza en las sociedades post-industrializadas que 
hacen hincapié en una sub-clase creciente o de un grupo social excluido sis- 
temáticamente. Al contrario, de ella se deduce un cuadro de un categoria 
social muy móbil y heterogéna, cuyo porcentaje en la población se mantiene 
estable mientras que su composición interna toma en cuenta las modifica- 
ciones constantes como consecuencia de varios factores tanto económicos 
como no económicos. À este respecto, la pobreza contemporánea se asemeja 
a otros sectores del sistema de estratificación y constituye una parte del 
proceso de inclusión mucho más amplio que carecteriza las sociedades mod- 
ernas de nuestra época. 


Piet Strydom 
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Introduction 


udging from contributions made by authors such as Durkheim, Weber, 
Parsons, Gehlen and Habermas, sociologists have always had an appreci- 
ation for the concept of responsibility. Besides internalizing the social 
demand of responsibility themselves, they also found ways of fruitfully 
employing it in sociological analysis.! In the postwar period, the 1960s in par- 
ticular, the sociological interest in responsibility received a boost from the 
crisis of conscience experienced by physicists, chemists, biologists and soci- 
ologists due to the bombing of Japan, the proliferation of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons, and the exposure of Project Camelot respectively. While the 
social responsibility of science then became an issue for many, others applied 
the concept in their investigations in the sociology of science (e.g. Gouldner, 
1970; Horowitz, 1967; Rose and Rose, 1970; Seeley, 1970). Towards the end 
of the 1960s, however, a new sense of responsibility started to emerge gradu- 
ally. It was stimulated, on the one hand, by the cumulative effect of collec- 
tive activities and human-made disasters harbouring a potentially extensive 
impact on the environment and future generations and, on the other, by the 
response of new social movements and the public. In the meantime, the 
majority of sociologists have probably acquired an awareness of this new 
sense of responsibility in favour of which such leading philosophers as Karl- 
Otto Apel (1980, 1988) and Hans Jonas (1973, 1976, 1982, 1984) had been 
among the first to argue systematically. What sociologists have thus far not 
yet succeeded in doing, however, is to appropriate this concept for their own 
purposes, and to make it fruitful for the analysis of the society that is at 
present taking shape. 
The aim of the present article is to make a contribution to the mitigation 
of the two-fold deficiency of the sociological response to the new question 
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of responsibility. To achieve this aim, it is necessary, on the one hand, to 
briefly clarify the concept of responsibility as it has come to be understood 
today, and, on the other, to demonstrate more concretely at least one way in 
which it can be made fruitful in sociological research. In the first part of the 
article, therefore, the recent change in our understanding away from indi- 
vidual responsibility towards collective or, rather, co-responsibility is 
reviewed briefly, while indications are also given of some implications of this 
change for sociology. The remainder of the article is devoted to a more 
research-oriented sociological development of the problematic of responsi- 
bility. In the space opened up by the theoretical analysis, a cultural socio- 
logical or socio-cognitivist conception of responsibility as the new macro- or 
master frame of the late 20th-century discourse about risk is developed and 
then illustrated with reference to contemporary developments in societal 
semantics and the environmental field. 


From Individual to Co-Responsibility 


A Future-Oriented Planetary Macro-Ethics 

In their respective attempts to characterize the widely yet vaguely perceived 
challenge facing the late 20th century, the noted philosophers Jonas (1984) 
and Apel (1988) provide comparable analyses and diagnoses that are of socio- 
logical significance in a number of respects. 

Both authors start from the thesis that the promise of modern science- 
based technology gave rise to a completely new and unprecedented situation 
when it turned into its opposite: a threat and danger or risk not only to nature 
and hence human survival, but even to the very nature of human beings. This 
situation possesses three unique features: socially, it is universal in the sense 
that it confronts all people with the same problem; spatially, it is planetary or 
global in the sense that it spans the whole earthly biosphere; and temporally, 
it is irreversible in the sense that it reaches into the future and potentially 
affects all future generations of humans, animals and plants. 

Both authors agree that the universal, global and irreversible features of 
the new situation confront humankind today with a moral challenge that 
requires a novel ethics of responsibility. This ethics can no longer be based 
on moral norms regulating face-to-face relations and human life in small 
groups, such as the couple, family, neighbourhood and even the nation, since 
the range and scope as well as temporal extension of the risks involved 
demand that it must be appropriate to the macro-dimension of humankind's 
fragile existence on the finite earth. Whence their respective proposals of a 
future-oriented, planetary ethics of collective responsibility (Jonas, 1984) and - 
a universal, planetary, macro-ethics of co-responsibility (Apel, 1987, 1988, 
1990, 1991). 
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From a sociological point of view, the purport of the analysis and diag- 
nosis advanced by Jonas and Apel is two-fold. What they achieved, in the 
first instance, was to demonstrate that a shift has occurred from the tra- 
ditional emphasis on individual responsibility, which sociologists like 
Durkheim, Weber, Parsons and even Habermas took for granted, to a new 
conception of collective or co-responsibility. Second, Jonas and Apel in effect 
established a link between “risk” and “responsibility”, and thus gave expres- 
sion to a conceptual pair which plays a key role in the societal semantics of 
our time.? 


Collective or Co-Responsibility? 

Since the 1980s, a rapidly growing number of sociologists have been paying 
attention to the theme of risk and the risk society. By contrast, only a few 
sociologists have recognized the simultaneously implied concept of responsi- 
bility and the concomitant relativization of individual responsibility which 
has occurred as a result of the increasing significance acquired by collective 
activities and the universal, global and temporal extension of their effects and 
side-effects. Ulrich Beck's (1992) work is an example of this discrepancy. 
Wolfgang Schluchter (1991: 333-8), by contrast, seeks to extend Weber's ethic 
of responsibility in such a way that it includes the moral problems raised by 
the intensifying exploitation of nature by nuclear and genetic technology. In 
a brief yet interesting section entitled “Discourses of Responsibility”, Gerard 
Delanty (1999: 156-7) also acknowledges that challenges faced by society 
today, which derive from science and technology, the ecological crisis and 
developments in the knowledge society, no longer admit of being dealt with 
by recourse to individual responsibility — whence the increasing centrality of 
collective responsibility or what he also calls ‘societal responsibility”.* 

If one accepts with authors such as Schluchter and Delanty tke turn away 
from individual responsibility, interesting sociological questions arise in 
respect of the way in which sociologists dealt with this problem in the past 
and the new approach that now becomes available. Before touching on this, 
however, the question of the difference between what many, following Jonas, 
call “collective responsibility’ and what Apel calls “co-responsibility”* requires 
some attention. 

The expression ‘collective responsibility’, to begin with, has the advan- 
tage of registering unequivocally the recent shift from or, at least, the rela- 
tivization of individual responsibility. Yet it is an ambiguous and indeed 
dubious and misleading expression. Not only does it stimulate the projection 
of a potentially authoritarian mode of regulation (Hajer, 1996: 266; Bernstein, 
1994), but it also threatens to revive methodological collectivism precisely 
when sociologists are beginning to see the need for adopting methodological 
situationalism (Knorr-Cetina, 1988; Somers, 1995; Eder and Schmidtke, 
1998) instead. The concept of ‘co-responsibility’, by contrast, has a different 
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origin and hence meaning. Rather than the metaphysical point of view and 
ontological idea of humanity preferred by Jonas, it is inspired by Apel's soci- 
ology friendly theory of communication and discourse. Responsibility, in 
these terms, applies to human beings as members of a community of com- 
munication and cooperation, and it can be fulfilled only by a worldwide 
network of formal and informal communications — from discussions and 
dialogues through round tables and ethics committees to boards and com- 
missions of all kinds at local, national and international level.6 Thus responsi- 
bility, or rather, co-responsibility, can be practised and organized only 
discursively (Apel, 1987: 27, 1993: 24). This implies that, far from rendering 
individual responsibility completely redundant, as Delanty (1999: 157) sug- 
gests, co-responsibility brings a public level of responsibility for common or 
shared problems into play without disburdening individuals of their personal 
responsibility. It stresses the dimension of shared or common problems, but 
also retains a participatory role for the individual in publicly relevant 
communication and thus in the discursive shaping and treatment of such 
problems. 


Categories of Responsibility” 

Considering the sociological treatment of responsibility, the meaning and 
implications of co-responsibility are best clarified within the framework of a 
three-fold typology of responsibility. It consists of the traditional concept of 
individual responsibility, as employed by Durkheim (1964) and Parsons 
(1964), the post-traditional concept of individual responsibility, as exempli- 
fied by the work of Habermas (1979) and, finally, the new concept of co- 
responsibility. 

Individual responsibility in its traditional sense first of all applies within 
informal pre-institutional contexts. Here it pertains to duties of loyalty 
incurred within the contexts of friendship, family, kinship and the group or 
nation. More formal institutional responsibility is also ascribed to the indi- 
vidual within the context of marriage and family, but most typically it extends 
to occupational roles in a society characterized by the division of labour. It 
thus presupposes social institutions underpinned by differentiated functional 
social systems. In this formal case, we are still dealing with a conventional 
form of individual responsibility insofar as it remains within the normative 
confines of a given institutional framework.’ 

Post-traditional individual responsibility is post-conventional by nature 
in that it bursts the limits of pre-institutional and institutional conventions.? 
Duties of responsibility accrue to individuals on this level due to their 
possession of special knowledge, abilities, judgement, power or influence in 
particular domains of social life. Rather than observing traditional or 
conventional limits, they take the initiative to shift the boundaries by 
assuming individual responsibility for the (re)design and (re)organization of 
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institutions and social systems themselves with a view to the constant moni- 
toring and the reduction or avoidance of negative features and effects. This is 
of course the classical territory of the sociology of intellectuals,!° but 
examples from the second half of the 20th century abound.!! 

The new concept of co-responsibility for which Apel pleads is distin- 
guished by the fact that it admits of being articulated and organized discur- 
sively in both a social and political sense, and thus allows the participation of 
individuals, groups, collective agents and the public. Transcending the post- 
traditional individual type, it is a mobilizable form of responsibility in that 
the perception of a practical problem, for instance a hitherto unknown risk, 
is framed and communicated in such a way that it is assumed that all those 
whose concern is being raised and whose support is being sought equally bear 
co-responsibility for the observed consequences and side-effects of collective 
activity. 

Besides protecting the sociologist against unjustifiable political projec- 
tions and conceptual reductionism, the sociological potential of this three- 
fold typology points in two directions. Not only does the observance of the 
distinction among different types of responsibility sharpen the sociologist’s 
ability to discriminate between qualitatively different social contexts — the 
conventional Durkheimian-Parsonian one, the post-conventicnal Haber- 
masian one and the currently emerging constructivist one. At the same time, 
it also opens the way for a sociological analysis of the novel actions in which 
social actors are increasingly engaging today under the conditions of the new 
reflexive type of institutions and the nascent communicatively mediated insti- 
tutional order of our time. 


Responsibility as New Master Frame 


Having contrasted past sociological concepts of responsibility with the cur- 
rently emerging one, we now need to take a further step in order to come to 
grips with the latter in a more concrete sociological manner. To accomplish 
this, I propose to make use of a reconstructive methodology.*? The object of 
analysis will be what may be variously called a cultural form, model, code or 
frame that, despite being the outcome of constructive activities, has a discur- 
sive existence and exerts a structuring effect on communication and social 
action and, hence, also on identity formation and institutionalization. For 
present purposes, the starting point of this methodology is the interpretation 
and analysis of social conflicts that are centred round a socially significant 
problem or issue and are accessible through public communication or 
debates. The analysis seeks to identify the discursive process at work in this 
communicative conflict and, in particular, to uncover the structuring features 
of the discourse that allow the participants to relate to one another. In this 
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sense, the focus will be on the responsibility frame of the late 20th century. 
For the purposes of the analysis of this master frame, 1 draw on data gener- 
ated in a number of different research projects conducted during the 1990s.1* 
The order of presentation of the material, however, does not necessarily 
follow strictly the methodological sequence that had originally been followed 
in the research process. 


Reconstructive Approach to Contemporary Risk Debates 

If one considers a historically specific, empirically identifiable set of experi- 
ences and their articulation located in space and time, or what is called dis- 
course, it is not necessary to stop at the level of description or even 
explanation, but it is quite possible by way of a reconstructive approach to 
unearth and make explicit what lends such a complex its coherence and con- 
sistency. Any of a number of examples, either historical or contemporary, 
could be selected for such purposes. In the context of our present interest in 
responsibility, however, the focus is on the various interrelated late 20th- 
century debates about risks — what is sometimes more narrowly referred to 
as the “environmental debate? or more broadly as the “risk debate” or “risk dis- 
course” of our time. What needs to be shown by the analysis is the new 
responsibility frame that is presupposed in these debates and gives them their 
coherence and consistency, thus structuring them into what more properly 
may be called “the responsibility discourse” (Strydom, 1999b; Strydom, in 
press). 


Description of the Debates 
Since the 1960s and in particular the 1970s, a variety of intertwined debates 
emerged that in one way or another deal with the so-called “problem of 
nature” (Moscovici, 1968, 1990; Schafer, 1985: 269-70; Eder, 1988, 1996), 
which means with some aspect of the relation between society and nature, 
whether external or internal. Among these aspects are many problems that 
are apparently widely disparate yet are nevertheless closely related to one 
another. Some of the most pressing of these problems are associated with the 
late 19th- and 20th-century fusion of science-based technology with indus- 
try, and occur in the chemical, pharmaceutical, nuclear and lately the genetic 
fields. That these developments have grave consequences for the environment 
are well known, but their ramifications are also to be observed in numerous 
other areas, such as medicine, agriculture and food, health and welfare policy, 
insurance, corporate recruitment policy, and so on. But even state economic 
and development policy, the functioning of the state itself, collective decision- 
making and collective goods have all proved to be equally problematic with 
regard to our relation to nature. 

As regards internal or human nature, consequences and side-effects have 
been identified in various areas. Among them are the sexual and quasi-sexual 
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reproduction of human beings, gender in the organization of social relations, 
the modification of the human genetic inheritance, and the possible creation 
of clones and transgenic individuals. These problems, and others besides, 
have given rise to wide-ranging and soul-searching local, national and global 
debates about our relations to nature in the sense of the ecosphere and the 
biosphere as well as the human body and emotions. 


The Issue of Risk 

Although the problem of nature is as old as modern society itself, it was 
worked up and made into a public and political issue only as late as the second 
half of the 20th century. In the 1980s, the concept of risk has come to desig- 
nate the issue implied by the problem of nature. Works such as those of Beck 
(1992) on the so-called “risk society”, Luhmann (1989, 1995) on ecological 
communication and on risk, and Eder (1996) on the social construction of 
nature, document this process. The concept of risk proved apt to serve this 
purpose since it graphically captures the threats, dangers and disadvantages 
that culturally defined social processes, such as those associated with science, 
technology, industry and the state, harbour for collective forms of life. That 
the concept of risk acquired this role is interesting. Initially, 1t emerged in the 
rarified context of experts in the nuclear industry in the USA and required 
both a drastic reformulation and a transposition into the public sphere (Evers 
and Nowotny, 1987), where a widespread awareness of risk is in evidence 
today. Rather than an actuarial formula, it was required to become a socially 
meaningful claim, and rather than part of the brief of corporate and state engi- 
neers and safety officers, it had to be demonstrated that it was a serious issue 
that raised moral concern and deserved the necessary support so as to be 
placed on the public and political agenda. Of great importance in this process 
of transmutation were undoubtedly the anti-nuclear and environmental 
movements, yet the making of the problem of nature into the issue of risk, it 
should be emphasized, was the achievement of a wider discursive process in 
which various agents participated. 

If one considers what an issue is, this becomes clear at once. Lexically, an 
issue is a dispute between parties in which they join in the hope of arriving 
at a decision or solution. From a social theoretic point of view, this means 
that it is a publicly relevant matter round which antagonistic definitions of 
the social world and hence social conflicts are organized. The crucial point, 
however, is that an issue is not something that simply divides people into 
antagonistic groupings who define the social world in competing or con- 
flicting ways. At the same time, it also coordinates those involved in a manner 
that goes beyond their particular motivations and social structural character- 
istics (Miller, 1992; Eder, 1993b: 191). A description of the antagonism and 
conflict generated by an issue is a necessary ingredient yet at best only a first 
step in a sociological account of the social processes marked by a given issue. 
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In this vein, a description can be offered of the very different ways in which 
social movements (for example, the anti-nuclear, environmental and anti- 
biotechnological patents movements), industry or business, and the state 
define the issue of risk; the distinct identities they construct and images they 
present; and consequently the antagonistic relations they maintain in their 
communication about the issue. But to live up to the aspiration of an adequate 
account, the sociologist will be required to go beyond the division and separ- 
ation brought about by the directly observable competition, antagonism and 
conflict among the contestants towards the other, less observable side of the 
same process — the coordination of their actions. For far from engaging 
merely in conflict, the protagonists are focused — albeit in different ways — on 
one and the same issue, while equally striving to get the matter settled, even 
if preferably as much in their own favour as possible, in relation to one 
another and within the field of vision and earshot of the observing, evaluat- 
ing and commenting public.!* Focusing on a jointly identified controversial 
issue, seeking a solution acceptable not only to them but also to the public, 
and thus assuming a shared universe of discourse, the conflicting parties enter 
a socially circumscribed situation or structured setting and a discursive 
process that make room for all and thus transcend their particularities. The 
coordination of the dissent and conflicting actions of the contenders inde- 
pendently of their particular motives is made possible by the discursively 
unfolded and generalized situational structures that emerge from yet tran- 
scend the choices, values, norms and knowledge initially brought into the 
situation and communicated by the different actors. 


The Responsibility Frame 

The central question here concerns these situational structures — comprising, 
as they do, the object of the reconstructive approach followed here, namely 
the responsibility frame. To begin with, they are the minimum of what is 
jointly accepted, often even implicitly, within the domain of what seems to 
be collectively accepted, largely implicitly, in the form of cultural or life- 
worldly knowledge. Within the context of a complex range of — objective, 
moral and conative — olassifications of reality, a variable yet nevertheless rela- 
tively small cross-section of knowledge concerning values and norms 
becomes accepted or rather presupposed by the participants. This shared nor- 
mative or moral knowledge is what codes the situation. As such, it is a set of 
rules of coordination. It is constantly communicated in the situation and, by 
being mutually understood, it transcends the motives of the participants and 
thus relates them to one another and coordinates their conflicting actions. 
Insofar as the coordination effect rests on communication, the rules of 
coordination are actually structures of discourse. This is why it is possible by 
means of a reconstructive approach to a given discourse to make explicit the 
rules of the discourse that serve to coordinate the actions of the participants. 
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Since the reader might take the earlier reference to situational structures 
and coordinating rules of discourse as indicating a structuralist predilection, 
it should be recalled that during the 1970s and 1980s social theory underwent 
a significant shift of emphasis (e.g. Eisenstadt, 1985) which is presupposed 
here. This shift was from an emphasis on structure to one on construction 
and structuration instead. This means that both a comprehensive structural 
determinism and the notion of a static and immutable structure are eschewed. 
Characteristic of the new understanding is much rather that there is a close 
relation between micro-structures and macro-structures, indeed, that they 
are only different levels of abstraction of one and the same phenomenon 
(Knorr-Cetina, 1988; Eder and Schmidtke, 1998: 434), that is, relational and 
coordinating rules or structures. In addition, it is appreciated today that, 
rather than being given beforehand and remaining unchanged throughout, 
the structures in question here are contingent and variable discursive struc- 
tures, which could nevertheless be more or less stable over a particular time- 
span. Drawn from what is culturally available (Swidler, 1986), they are 
introduced into discourse by the different participants in a varied selection as 
micro-structures, and are then unfolded, selectively reduced and the remain- 
der generalized in the medium of discourse to a jointly presupposed macro- 
structure that coordinates the competitive and conflicting actions of the 
participants. From recent literature it is clear that an attempt is at present 
under way in sociology to capture their mutable and soft nature by conceiv- 
ing of them as narrative structures (Somers, 1995; Hajer, 1995: 52-8; Eder, 
1999). According to this proposal, collectively shared narratives, which are 
quite unpredictable in the way and the direction in which they change, 
provide the structural features of social situations and give action a degree of 
certainty. 

The concept of frame, effectively introduced into sociology by Erving 
Goffman (1986), has come to be used to designate the discursively mobilized, 
developed and changed structural features of social situations (Gamson, 
1988a, 1988b, 1992; Snow et al., 1986; Snow and Benford, 1988, 1992; Eder, 
1996; McAdam et al., 1996). More specifically capturing the cognitive — 
whether objective, moral or conative — properties of narratives or story-lines, 
it refers to the framework that makes possible the perception, experience and 
interpretation of the social and the natural world, and thus structures action 
and communication. Frames of this general kind occur at different levels of 
abstraction and as a rule relate to one another as the micro to the macro and 
vice versa. American sociologists, however, although having made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the cultural framing literature, tend to restrict the 
concept of frame or framing processes to the level of collective action. In this 
context, they emphasize what may be called collective actor or identity frames 
to the exclusion of the macro-level. A recent work by Dough McAdam, John 
McCarthy and Mayer Zald (1996) is a good example of this practice. 
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McAdam et al. argue that cumulative scholarship on framing is as yet 
lacking due, among other things, to conceptual imprecision: 


Though Snow and his colleagues meant something quite specific by their use 
of the term, recent writings have tended to equate the concept with any and all 
cultural dimensions of social movements. This usage threatens to rob the 
concept of its coherence and therefore its theoretical utility. In this volume we 
want to return to David Snow's original conception and define framing rather 
narrowly as referring to the conscious strategic efforts by groups of people to 
fashion shared understandings of the world and of themselves that legitimate 
and motivate collective action. (McAdam et al., 1996: 6) 


The construction of such collective actor frames of course involves micro- 
elements generally referred to as “framing devices’ (Eder, 1996: 167-9), but 
how the authors intend to fulfil their major goal of analysing the dynamic 
relations among opportunities, mobilizing structures and framing processes 
remains obscure. It is simply not possible unless opponents, observers and 
commentators are studied at one and the same time as the social movement, 
and attention is specifically given to the macro-level frame that emerges from 
their competitive or conflicting discursive relations and on the basis of which 
they then all act. Even when McAdam et al. acknowledge the occurrence of 
“intense framing contests’ among a social movement, the state and counter- 
movements, for instance, and see that the filter effect of the media will have 
a significant impact on “the outcome of . . . framing efforts” (McAdam et al., 
1996: 17), their focus stays fixed on the collective actor frame rather than the 
macro-level frame that affects the broader structured setting. This, to be sure, 
is tantamount to the reinforcement of a limitation noted before in the litera- 
ture: “only rarely did the [social movement] theoretical perspective go beyond 
the self-production of collective action. The introduction of a cultural dimen- 
sion to social movement theory and research, being a recent phenomenon, 
has opened up the possibility to extend a constructivist perspective regard- 
ing the structural context”, which means that the emphasis shifts to “public 
construction’ and the ‘historically specific discourse in which it occurs (Eder, 
1993b: 14). When they do move their focus away from the self-production 
of collective action, McAdam et al. return to the micro-level of framing 
devices to assess “the cultural impact of the movement in modifying the avail- 
able [cultural] tool kit’ (McAdam et al., 1996: 19) from which the devices were 
borrowed in the first instance. What remains outside their field of vision, 
therefore, is the cultural master frame at the macro-level which marks the 
outcome of the cultural dynamics generated by the relations among the par- 
ticipants in a given discourse. $ 

Now, from a cultural sociological or socio-cognitivist point of view, 
responsibility is today precisely a new master frame of this kind. Itis a cul- 
tural model of social practice that has first emerged from the dynamics of the 
discourse generated by the new social movements, the state and business or 
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industry in the course of antagonistically addressing the issue of risk, and 
then has become established beyond them at the macro-level. As an estab- 
lished cultural model, the responsibility master frame structures the risk com- 
munication of the different participants and hence the discourse thus 
generated. Since the responsibility frame is the characteristic structuring 
model of the discourse, the latter may therefore be called the “responsibility 
discourse”. As such a pervasive structuring model, the responsibility frame is 
presupposed by all those participating in the discourse, despite the fact that 
they typically engage in distinct social practices and communicate risk in 
competing if not conflicting ways. Since the responsibility frame is not 
simply a constraining cultural cognitive structure but in particular an 
enabling one, it admits a wide variation of practices and interpretations. On 
the one hand, the fact that the responsibility frame has actually emerged and 
started to exert a structuring effect can be demonstrated by reference to the 
fundamental change that has taken place in recent years in the semantics of 
late 20th-century societies. On the other, the constraining yet enabling force 
of the responsibility frame can be demonstrated with reference to the general 
assumption made and the diversity of arguments put forward by the partici- 
pants in the debates about the risk issue. 


Societal Semantics, Master Frames and Enabling Structures 


Fróm Risk Semantics to the Responsibility Master Frame 

As regards the establishment of the responsibility frame, it is illuminating to 
follow the change that has taken place in recent years in the semantics of late 
20th-century societies. Through his well-known work on the risk society, 
Beck (1992) has of course done more than anyone else to draw our attention 
to this fundamental semantic shift, but other social scientists such as 
Moscovici (1968, 1990), Inglehart (1977, 1990) and Luhmann (1989, 1995) 
have also made important contributions. The perspective they opened up 
allows us to appreciate the degree to which a range of new keywords has 
relativized, if not displaced, traditional political topics in public communi- 
cation. 

Rather than the economic well-being of the individual, for instance, 
public communication and political rhetoric display an overwhelming 
concern with collective security or safety in the face of threats or dangers of 
various kinds, the abstractness and diffuseness of which make them all the 
more socially explosive. The use of words such as danger, risk, technology 
assessment, risk management, safety and so forth has increased dramatically. 
The shift in societal semantics signalled by the appearance and prevalence of 
these and other words represents a fundamental change that is of the great- 
est importance for the analysis of late 20th-century societies. 
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Christoph Lau (1989: 418) draws the conclusion that the flood of publi- 
cations dealing with the issue of risk and the prevalence of the theme in public 
communication can be taken as indicators that, at a deeper level, reality is to 
an increasing degree structured and perceived according to the cognitive 
scheme of safety and danger. This cognitive structuring manifests itself in a 
generalized consciousness of danger that extends to potentially everything 
humans make decisions about and have to take responsibility for. Here one 
could mention a range of matters, from science and technology through food 
and blood supplies to sexual activity. Elaborating on Lau, it could be pointed 
out that the scheme of safety and danger, which finds paradigmatic formu- 
lation in Beck's treatment of the issue of risk, has relativized schemes that pre- 
dominated in earlier periods — for instance, the scheme of wealth and poverty 
encapsulated by Marx in his work on proletarianization, which itself rela- 
tivized the scheme of order and chaos expressed in Hobbes's concern with 
early modern violence and disorder. 

The central question here, of course, is less the bare cognitive scheme 
than the broader master frame or cultural model that became collectively 
accepted as guiding and giving direction to action or social practices and, 
hence, as promising a resolution of the issue in question. In the early modern 
period, when everyone desired order in the face of the chaos of the time, both 
constitutionalists and republicans as well as absolutists, despite their diver- 
gent interpretations, accepted the cultural model of rights. The late 19th and 
first half of the 20th century, in turn, saw the collective acceptance of the cul- 
tural model of justice that coordinated the conflicting interpretations of lib- 
erals, conservatives and radicals. Today, the responsibility frame occupies the 
central place vacated by rights and justice. When Apel (1991: 275) writes that 
“Co-responsibility ... is a principle of ethics that is different from, or goes 
beyond, the sense of justice”, he is entirely correct, but I propose to go a step 
further still to interpret this statement sociologically in terms of a socially 
effective, cultural cognitive structure. This means that responsibility or, 
rather, co-responsibility is a significant new cultural master frame of our time. 
Perhaps, then, we could say with some justification that at the end of the 20th 
century we are entering “another history [that] marks the emergence of a new 
responsibility for all of us’ (Moscovici, 1990: 14), what may be called the “era 
of responsibility” (Corrick, 1990: 60).15 


The Responsibility Master Frame as Enabling Structure 

The notion of a collectively accepted cultural frame and, even more, of a 
normative code of responsibility for the survival of the planet and a sustain- 
able relation to nature advocated by various authors, have a particular impli- 
cation of which the sociologist must be wary. It amounts to the assumption 
that everyone is required to assume the same responsibility and, hence, that 
the responsibility frame is a comprehensively determining or constraining 
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structure. This is not entirely correct, however. It is indeed a collectively 
accepted or, at least, presupposed cultural frame that coordinates the actions 
of all the participants at a level beyond their individual motives, yet at the 
same time it is also an enabling structure. Without giving up the normative 
reference gained by way of the perspective of coordination, yet renouncing 
the tendency to regard it as harbouring a complete solution involving the 
elimination of all conflict, this is where the sociological point of view comes 
into its own. Rather than simply adopting one particular normative code, that 
is, one particular interpretation allowed by the cultural frame, it critically 
takes into account the normative codes communicated by all the participants, 
namely all the relevant interpretations of the master frame. For the sociolo- 
gist, it is not a matter of choosing one normative code or interpretation over 
the rest, but of showing how the master frame allows divergent, competing 
and even conflicting ones at one and the same time. Eventually, of course, 
each one needs to be evaluated critically from the point of view of the cul- 
tural structure they all presuppose (Strydom, in press: Ch. 5). 

The enabling force of the responsibility frame can be demonstrated by 
reference to arguments put forward, for example, in the context of the United 
Nations Conference on Environment and Development (UNCED) held in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1992.16 The major participants included nation-states, busi- 
ness and industry, and finally social movements. Representing the nation- 
states were 115 world leaders, such as US President George Bush, who spoke 
on behalf of the North, and Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamed, 
who was spokesperson for the South. The chairperson of the Business 
Council for Sustainable Development, the Swiss billionaire Stephan Schmid- 
heiny, represented business and industry. Whereas these participants made 
official presentations at the plenary session of the UNCED, the non-govern- 
mental organizations (NGOs) representing the social movements, Green- 
peace from the North and Third World Network from the South, were only 
allowed to submit reports to the official conference. Consequently, they were 
compelled to organize their own fringe activities under the banner of the 
Global Forum. To these various participants could also be added the large 
number of newspapers that covered the conference. Not only did they make 
their own contribution to the discourse about risks faced in the environ- 
mental field, but they also helped to form public opinion and, hence, the 
establishment of the new master frame. The question is now: what arguments 
did each of these participants put forward, what claims did they advance, or 
what normative codes did they communicate that indicate divergent interpre- 
tations of the master frame of responsibility? 

The first thing that strikes one on reading a selection of the speeches and 
reports produced by these various actors is the pervasiveness of the assump- 
tion or presupposition of responsibility. The word ‘responsibility’ is often 
used in these materials, but even where it is not employed explicitly some 
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circumlocution or reference indicates that this is what is intended. In this vein, 
the need to care for the environment and to recognize the rights of future 
generations is taken seriously and mentioned frequently.!” Without exception, 
the actors also have an appreciation for the global dimension of these require- 
ments. Leading newspapers such as The Washington Post, The New York 
Times, The Guardian and The Times almost invariably make use of the word 
‘responsibility’, but what they typically do in their editorials is to consider 
the various participants in their interrelations and thus to give formulation in 
one way or another to what many simply assume or presuppose. 

On the basis of the shared new cultural frame of responsibility, however, 
the participants put forward divergent and even conflicting interpretations. 
A brief review of a selection of paradigmatic examples bears this out: 


1. President George Bush starts from the responsibility that needs to be 
taken for ‘the Earth and the environment’ as well as for ‘future gener- 
ations’, and acknowledges that this requires ‘international cooperation’. 
On this basis, he then stresses the status of the USA as world leader and 
superpower that is expected and required to take responsibility for econ- 
omic development and growth, and is thus willing to take tough 
decisions based on principles. 

2. According to Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamed, Malaysia in particu- 
lar and the South more generally are concerned about the environment 
and willing to take responsibility for it in line with what can be expected 
of them. In fact, he claims, the South maintains a much closer and friend- 
lier relation with the environment than the North. By far the larger pro- 
portion of pollution and environmental degradation emanates from 
industrialization and economic development in the North. It is therefore 
inequitable and unfair when the North seeks to use environmental pro- 
tection as a reason to interfere in and stifle development in the South. 

3. Stephan Schmidheiny, spokesperson for business and industry, proceeds 
from the premise of an unwavering commitment to responsibility on a 
global scale towards future generations and the environment. Presup- 
posing this, his characteristic concern is the safeguarding of the con- 
ditions necessary for an “eco-efficient” -business community as an 
essential ingredient in the achievement of ‘sustainable development’ on a 
global scale. 

4. Greenpeace International uses the opportunity offered by its acceptance 
of the new cultural master frame of a global ethics of responsibility to 
argue that “corporate environmentalism’ is a ‘greenwash’ in that trans- 
national corporations, such as DuPont, Shell, Sandoz, General Motors 
and others, consistently abdicate responsibility by passing the buck. The 
NGO strongly decries the persistence of a situation of no public 
accountability on the part of business and industry. 
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5. Third World Network, finally, asserts the vital interest of the southern 
countries in environmental protection and their willingness to take 
responsibility by committing themselves fully to the environment and 
adopting environmental policies and environmentally sound production 
and development. In the view of the NGO, however, the problem is that 
current levels of environmental degradation and risk generation can be 
traced back to unsustainable production and consumption patterns in the 
North and to a constantly reproduced, inequitable and exploitative 
world order in which the South is the main victim. A sustainable balance 
between development and the environment can be achieved only on the 
basis of a drastic reform of the international economy, not when the 
South is compelled to submit to the vested interests of a North that is 
unwilling to change. 


These examples of actors who are interrelated within the same universe of dis- 
course provide evidence, on the one hand, of the collective acceptance of the 
new master frame of responsibility and, on the other, their ability nevertheless 
to articulate their own particular interpretations or definitions of the situation. 
This is in keeping with their particular forms of life and social practices. The 
competing and even conflicting nature of their respective positions speaks for 
itself. Social movements are against corporations, the state and corporations 
are against the social movements, and the South is against the North. Indeed, 
the fact that conflict round the issue of risk persists even after the emergence 
and collective acceptance of the new responsibility frame, indicates that a deep- 
seated difference is at work here that we might well be wise to regard as an at 
least “potential class conflict’ (Eder, 1993b: 191, also 119-40). A shared master 
frame precludes neither the potential nor the reality of such conflict. 


Conclusion 


In an endeavour to contribute to the sociological appropriation of the late 
20th-century key concept of responsibility and to make it fruitful for the 
analysis of contemporary society, I have taken two steps. 

In order to show that it is possible to transcend the limits of the social 
contexts in which sociologists have applied the concept of responsibility in 
the past, I first offered an outline of a three-fold typology of traditional indi- 
vidual responsibility, post-traditional individual responsibility and, finally, 
co-responsibility. The argument was that this typology enables the sociolo- 
gist to open up contemporary forms of action to investigation, unencum- 
bered by the restricting assumptions of traditional sociological concerns (e.g. 
role theory, the sociology of intellectuals, the development of moral con- 
sciousness), yet without denying their relative right. 
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The focus on co-responsibility rather than collective responsibility 
encouraged the adoption of a communication and discourse theory accord- 
ing to which society is less a social entity with a core essence than a struc- 
tured setting accommodating a variety of distinct social actors who maintain 
different yet changing cultural and institutional relations. On this basis, 
second, I investigated, indeed not the social construction of morality as such, 
but the cultural cognitive structures that result from such a process. Drawing 
on wide-ranging research experience, but particularly focusing on the par- 
ticipants and discursive process at the UN Earth Summit, an argument was 
developed in favour of regarding responsibility as an important new master 
frame of the late 20th century. It is a common, enabling, cultural structure 
that nevertheless figures as a stake in the conflict between those sharing it. 

I am convinced that this concept of the responsibility frame can be of 
assistance to the sociologist not only in making sense of the conflicts sur- 
rounding the issue of risk in contemporary society, but also in getting a 
glimpse of the probable organization of society in the early decades of the 
21st century. If I am not mistaken, then, it would enable one to begin to build 
a considered sociological position by means of which to approach the 21st 
century. 


Notes 


This article was conceived and substantially drafted in mid-1998 during a research 
sojourn in Frankfurt, Germany. I wish to express my gratitude to all those who made 
it possible, particularly Professor Karl-Otto Apel for his hospitality and limitless 
generosity, and University College Cork for leave of absence and financial support. 
Thanks are also due to Susan McDaniel, editor of Current Sociology, and her referees 
for pressing me to clarify my presentation. 


1 Durkheim (1964) focused on responsibility in the context of organic solidarity and 
linked it to institutional individualism; Weber (1970) analysed social action 
according to whether it was normatively guided by either an ethic of conviction 
or an ethic of responsibility; both Parsons (1964) and his German counterpart 
Gehlen (1969) investigated responsibility in the institutional context of social, 
occupational and professional roles; Habermas (1979), by contrast, related it to the 
development of post-conventional moral consciousness and hence the acquisition 
and generalization of the ability to take a critical attitude towards operating norms 
and institutions. 

2 That the concepts ‘risk’ and “responsibility” occur together is no coincidence. They 
are complementary concepts based on the important contemporary socio- 
cognitive scheme of “safety and danger”. On this more later. 

3 While his main theme is risk, Beck largely neglects the question of responsibility, 
notwithstanding the fact that Lash (1994: 201) is of the opinion that responsibility 
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is the key to his work. That Beck in fact overlooked the shift from individual to 
collective or co-responsibility in Risk Society is apparent from his energetic elab- 
oration of the theory of individualization. In a recent article, Beck (1996) for the 
first time began touching on the new concept of responsibility. On the whole, 
however, it remains an undeveloped theme in his work. 

The present author led a team that did sociological research on responsibility 
(Strydom and Skillington, 1994; Mullally, 1996), gave a lecture course that 
explicitly linked risk and responsibility (Strydom, 1995-6), and is in the process 
of publishing various materials on the topic (Strydom, 1999b, in press). 

In a recent conversation with the present author, Apel signalled his strong oppo- 
sition to the concept of “collective responsibility” and instead insisted on ‘co- 
responsibility”. 

This communicative dimension carried by a flexible and even fleeting institutional 
infrastructure is what Eder (1993a), Beck (1994: 28) and Lash (1994: 201) refer to 
as the new type of “reflexive institutions”. This is undoubtedly a major new topic 
for sociological theory and research. 

In distinguishing the dimensions of the concept, 1 am following much appreciated 
advice of Mike Featherstone. For analytical purposes, 1 draw on Apel's (in press) 
theory of responsibility. 

Both Durkheim’s (1964: 42-3) idea of institutional individualism and neoclassical 
role theory in sociology, such as represented by Parsons (1964: 41-2, 95, 272, 323), 
are obviously in accord with this conventional conception. Gehlen (1969) assumed 
a comparable position. 

Habermas (1979: 69-94, particularly 82) argues for the recognition of such a post- 
conventional viewpoint when he criticizes Parsonian role theory and, more 
generally, the traditional sociological emphasis on socialization to the neglect or 
even exclusion of the complementary phenomenon of individuation. 

Eyerman and Jamison (1991: 94-119) offer an interesting new version of this old 
problematic with their concept of the contemporary ‘movement intellectual’, and 
thus open up an area within which the new concept of responsibility can be socio- 
logically investigated. 

For example, Robert McNamara, who, when moving from the US Defense 
Department to the World Bank, unexpectedly changed position by adopting the 
position of critic of the world economic system and World Bank policy (Apel, in 
press: 6); and Nelson Mandela or Bram Fischer who were willing personally to 


` pay the cost of publicly speaking out or acting against the apartheid regime in 


South Africa. 

This reconstructive methodology, which is cognitivist by nature, was developed 
by Habermas (1979: 1-68) and Apel (1984). It takes the form of the uncovering 
and analysis of necessary structural presuppositions or rules of communication, 
the making explicit of what is implicitly presupposed. According to both authors, 
critical sociology at its deepest level is possible only as reconstructive sociology. 
In my understanding, however, it forms only one side of a broader methodology, 
the other side being constructivist by nature (see, for example, Strydom, 1999a). 
They are all collaborative EU projects of which the present author was the 
responsible scientist at the Centre for European Social Research while being a 
director of the latter institution. They include: ‘Framing and Communicating 
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Environmental Issues’ coordinated by Klaus Eder, “Extended Producer Responsi-. 
bility’ coordinated by Aiveen Henry, and ‘Environmental Sustainability and Insti- 
tutional Innovation’ coordinated by Patrick O’Mahony. In this context, Gerard 
Mullally and Tracey Skillington carried a heavy research burden. A PhD project 
undertaken by Marie Mater (1998) in close conjunction with this research should 
also be mentioned. 

On the significance of the public, see Strydom (1999c). 

Corrick’s graphic expression is useful, although his argumentation leaves much to 
be desired. Marie Mater brought his piece to my attention. 

For the empirical basis of my account, I fall back on texts presented in Mater 
(1998), which were originally drawn from International Development Centre 
(1993a, 1993b) and the media, and the analysis she brought to bear on them. The 
present interpretation, however, is largely based on a rereading of the relevant 
texts. 

To reduce this concern with responsibility simply to ideology would be tanta- 
mount to repeating the erroneous treatment of culture by both functionalism and 
Marxism. This argument does not prejudice, of course, the need for a critical 
approach. 
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The Challenge of Responsibility for Sociology 


Although leading thinkers of the late 20th century, stimulated by new social 
movements and public debate, have given currency in the 1970s and 1980s to 
a new version of the riormative category of responsibility, sociology has been 
rather slow in appreciating the significance of this development. It is only in 
the wake of the Chernobyl accident, particularly in the 1990s, that the new 
concept has begun to attract the attention of sociologists, yet even today it is 
still not well understood. As a study in the sociology of morality that pursues 
a strand stretching from Durkheim to Habermas and beyond, this article seeks 
to contribute to the sociological appropriation of the concept of responsibility 
and to making it useful for the purposes of analysing contemporary society. 
On the one hand, it presents a theoretically suggestive typology of traditional 
individual, post-traditional individual and co-responsibility, while on the 
other, drawing on data generated by various research projects, it outlines a 
sociological analysis of responsibility as an important new master frame of our 
time. 


Un défi pour la sociologie: Comment définir la notion de 
responsabilité 


Bien que certains penseurs majeurs de la fin du XX? siècle, encouragés par de 
nouveaux mouvements sociaux et par les débats publiques sur le sujet, aient 
propagé les années 70 et 80 une nouvelle version de la catégorie normative de 
la responsabilité, la sociologie a mis du temps à apprécier la signification de 
cette évolution. Ce n’est qu’après la catastrophe de Tchernobyl, en particulier 
dans les années 90, que le nouveau concept de responsabilité a commencé à 
attirer l’attention des sociologues. Néanmoins, encore aujourd’hui, ce 
concept n’est pas bien compris. Cet article est une étude relevant du domaine 
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da la sociologie de la moralité et qui s’inscrit dans le courant théorique allant 
de Durkheim à Habermas et même au-delà. Il a pour but de contribuer à Pap- 
propriation sociologique du concept de responsabilité qui pourra alors être 
utile à l'analyse de la société contemporaine. D’une part, l’article présente une 
typologie à visée théorique de la responsabilité individuelle traditionnelle et 
post-traditionnelle, ainsi que de la co-responsabilité. D’autre part, il se base 
sur des données issues de divers projets de recherche et présente dans ses 
grandes lignes une analyse sociologique de la responsabilité, afin de montrer 
que ce nouveau cadre de référence est important de nos jours. 


La responsabilidad — un reto para la sociología 


Aunque pensadores principales del final del siglo veinte, estimulados por 
nuevos movimientos sociales y debates públicos, hicieron corriente durante 
los años 70 y 80 una nueva versión de la categoría normativa de responsabil- * 
idad, la sociología ha tardado bastante en darse cuenta de la trascendencia de 
este desarrollo. Sólo como consecuencia del accidente de Chernóbil, y en 
especial en los años noventa, comenzó este nuevo concepto a atraer la aten- 
ción de los sociólogos, e incluso hoy en día no se entiende a fondo. Como 
estudio de la sociología de la moralidad que sigue un camino que va desde 
Durkheim hasta Habermas y más allá, el presente artículo pretende traer una 
aportación a la aceptación por parte de la sociología del concepto de respon- 
sabilidad y hacer que sea útil para el fin de analizar la sociedad contem- 
poránea. Por una parte, presenta una tipología teórica sugestiva de la 
responsabilidad individual tradicional, la individual pos-tradicional, y la cor- 
responsabilidad, y por otra, basándose en datos obtenidos pos varios proyec- 
tos de investigación, esboza un análisis sociológico de la responsabilidad 
como un nuevo marco orientativo principal para nuestros días. 
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7 
A | 
| IU Introduction to the Third 
| __\\ Presidential Symposium 


he theme of this concluding session of the XIVth World Congress of 

A Sociology is “The Future of Sociology and the Social Sciences in the 21st 
Century’. I will make some brief introductory remarks, both on the question 
of changes in scientific method in the social sciences and the question of the 
relationships among social sciences, as well as how they are reflected in the 
light of the other plenary sessions in this Congress. I then ask our panellists 
a few questions. 

.  Whenever the scope of social transformations becomes greater and their 
pace more rapid, usually, significant changes in intellectual outlooks, scientific 
paradigms and patterns of organization in the world of learning also take place. 
The relationship between social change and intellectual change has been the 
object of endless debate between “idealistic and materialistic perspectives, 
between structuralist and voluntaristic approaches, and we do not need to 
repeat them here. It is enough to point out the correlation between social trans- 
formation and scientific change. This correlation clearly appeared in the 
second half of the 18th century and in the first half of the 19th — when, along- 
side the Industrial Revolution and the progressive formation of a world 
market, a scientific revolution was in the making. New fields of research — first 
of all, political economy, and then the other social sciences — developed 
autonomously, with their own new paradigms, separating themselves from a 
common philosophical and historical knowledge and, borrowing the scientific 
method of the natural sciences, tried to apply it to the study of human societies. 

» Today, we are living through a similar experience of major social trans- 
formations, which cause some scholars to speak of a transition épocale, and 
others of a postmodern era. Even for those — like myself — who do not agree 
with such a portrayal of the contemporary world and prefer to define our 
time as radical modernity (i.e. a deepening and widening of the basic charac- 
ters of modern society), there is no doubt about the scope and pace of the 
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changes that are taking place in the economic, political, social and cultural 
realms — which are often subsumed under the general definitions of globaliz- 
ation and the information society. It is reasonable, then, to expect that in such 
a situation scientific paradigms also change and traditional criteria for identi- 
fying and characterizing different fields of research are challenged. 

The classic epistemological argument for the relationships between social 
sciences and history and the relationships among the social sciences them- 
selves is a combination of the insights of Max Weber and Vilfredo Pareto. 
Weber started from the distinction, made by the neo-Kantian school of 
Winderhand and Rickert, between the nomothetic sciences — which aim at 
establishing universal laws through an analytical, generalizing method — and 
the idiographic sciences - which, on the contrary, aim at interpreting unique 
historical events and the actions of single historical actors. Weber tried to rec- 
oncile verstehen and causal knowledge and argued that sociology aims at 
understanding social action through an interpretative process and then at 
explaining its development and effects. 

Pareto criticized the very common error of dismissing a theory because 
it cannot explain all aspects of a concrete phenomenon and argued that econ- 
omic theory should not include or substitute for, but rather should add, 
sociological theory. He also pointed out that the social sciences differ because 
they study not concretely separable portions of the empirical world, but 
specific aspects and analytical dimensions. 

The classical argument has been challenged in various ways, most 
recently by the report of the Gulbenkian Commission, which argues for a 
recomposition of knowledge, not only between the social sciences, but also 
between them and the other forms of scientific knowledge. 

And yet, the pursuit of this ambitious goal is made difficult not only by 
the increasing complexity of the objects, methods and paradigms of the con- 
temporary sciences, but also by a growing multiculturalism which demands 
that science’s search for universalism is made compatible with respect for 
specific cultural identities and traditions. The themes of the three Presidential 
Sessions are all related in this respect, focusing on these types of problems. 
The first, “The Heritage of Sociology, the Future of Social Science’, argues for 
recomposition; the second, ‘Social Knowledge and the Multiplicity of Lan- 
guages and Cultures’, focuses on the question of scientific universality and 
cultural specificity; and this one, “The Future of Sociology and the Social Sci- 
ences in the 21st Century”, looks at the perspectives of the social sciences and 
their mutual relationships. 

In the light of these remarks, I would like to ask our panellists five sets 
of questions. 


1. Do you think that there are sound epistemological reasons for the exist- 
ing division of labour in the social sciences or that the partitions between 
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disciplines are just the result of institutional factors, namely are to-be 
explained in terms of the institutionalization processes of the various 
social sciences? What do you think of Pareto’s argument that the social 
sciences differ not in terms of the specific categories of the empirical 
phenomena they study, but in terms of the paradigm or perspective they 
choose to analyse empirical phenomena? 

2. More specifically, do you agree with the argument made by Immanuel 
Wallerstein, that traditional distinctions — past/present, civilized/uncivil- 
ized, state/market, state/civil society — are no longer plausible criteria for 
distinguishing among the specific focuses of interest of the different 
social sciences? Do you think that other, less simplistic criteria, such as 
the traditional distinctions between idiographic and nomothetic know- 
ledge, between rational choice and normative order and between quali- 
tative and quantitative methods still hold? 

3. Which, in your view, are the major research trends in your field of study? 
Does one hegemonic paradigm exist or do several paradigms coexist with 
varying success? Are disciplinary borders actively defended? Do ‘im- 
perialistic’ tendencies exist vis-a-vis other social sciences? 

4. Is there, in your discipline, a widespread awareness of the tension 
between the search for universality and general laws — an inherent ten- 
dency of scientific method — and the role played by different languages 
and cultures in selecting and framing the fundamental research questions, 
conceptual opportunities, methods of enquiry and theory-making? 
Related to this, how open internationally is your discipline, and how 
respectful of different cultural traditions? 

5. What are the basic institutional premises for the reproduction and 
development of your discipline in terms of research facilities, training of 
young scholars, diffusion of scientific outcomes, networks of research 
centres, cultural legitimation? 


These are the kind of general questions that we wanted to be discussed 
when we worked out the Congress programme; it is, of course, up to you to 
decide which ones to address and in what way. 


Doreen Massey 
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Negotiating Disciplinary 
Boundaries 


n his Opening Address to this conference, and more widely in his writ- 

ings, Immanuel Wallerstein has spoken strongly and often about the need 
for us within the social sciences to abandon the constraints imposed on us 
by the current division of our subject matter into distinct disciplines. The 
case is persuasive. The disciplines into which we are, with varying degrees 
of success, today corralled are inherited from a particular period and a par- 
ticular history. And it was a history in which, of course, institutional 
arrangements and struggles for power played at least as strong a part as any 
search after the best way of enquiring into the world around us. It is also the 
case, it seems to me, that some of the most stimulating intellectual develop- 
ments of recent years have come either from new, hybrid places (cultural 
studies might be an example) or from places where boundaries between 
. disciplines have been constructively breached and new conversations have 
taken place (the borderlands between sociology and geography are the ones 
I know best). The current arrangements of disciplinarity clearly leave a lot 
to be desired. 

And yet, however much we may want to abandon our current form of 
corsetry (and I could not agree more), my own feeling is that this is a project 
on which we must embark with extreme care. First, it is hopelessly utopian 
to imagine that we could in one moment blow the whole disciplinary struc- 
ture apart (and this not only for reasons of entrenched power, which would 
undoubtedly be strong). Second, some of the divisions of labour which it is 
proposed might take their place seem to me to be far more dangerous in their 
implications than the boundaries which we have at present. (The idea, for 
instance, of a division between macro-studies and micro fills me with huge 
alarm.) And third, simply abandoning our present structures might lose us 
the opportunity, which seems to me to be currently available, of talking to 
each other ‘across the boundaries’ and of learning from each other. 
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I want, therefore, to propose a different strategy. It is clear that our 
current structures are constraining. It is also clear to many of us, I believe, 
that many current strategies of “interdisciplinarity” (add one sociologist, one 
economist, . . .) are also simply inadequate (though they might generate sub- 
sequent processes of mutual appreciation and learning). But what might be 
possible, and what indeed may in some areas already be taking place, is a 
range of different kinds of negotiations and accommodations across different 
pairs and groups of disciplinary borders. 

What might that mean? After listening to Professor Wallerstein's 
Opening Address, I kept this question in my mind as I attended sessions, 
talked to people, listened in to conversations, and 1 draw directly on the con- 
ference in the thoughts which I elaborate in the sections which follow. What 
is clear to me is that challenging our current disciplinary structures, even if it 
is only to the extent of establishing meaningful conversations across bound- 
aries, is a tough assignment both intellectually and politically. 


The Nature of Boundaries 


One phrase within that Opening Address stayed with me throughout the 
week. lt was the proposition that “defining a discipline defines what lies 
beyond it’. It is a classic statement which might have been drawn from the 
current literature on identity. It defines identity, or sees identity as constitut- 
ing itself, though counterposition; through a process of differentiating itself 
from what it is not: the constitutive outside as some might say. 
Two questions arise (or, at least, they arose for me). The first is that we 
` know this kind of identity to be inherently unstable, that boundaries have to 
be constantly policed and that they will be policed in vain for the outside will 
always, in one way or another, erupt within. Maybe — as many feminists and 
others have for many years now been arguing — it would be better to imagine 
identities (here, disciplines) in a relational way — defined not by what they 
(try to) exclude but by the particularity of their position within a complex 
net of interrelations. A consciousness not of one’s identity as the result of 
difference from, but as the product of one’s specificity in terms of multiple 
relations to. It is not only a more comradely notion of identity, it also brings 
to attention the nature of the relationships which do indeed exist between, 
and mutually construct, identities. On the one hand it provides a potential 
basis for the conversations between disciplines which I should like to see; on 
the other hand it exposes to view the relations (both good and bad) which 
could be the basis and the subject of negotiations. 
The second question which arose for me from the proposition (‘defining 
a discipline defines what lies beyond it’) concerned the kind of lines we draw, 
if we are to draw boundaries at all. The lines most frequently referred to by 
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Wallerstein divide disciplines by some general notion of subject matter (the 
social, the cultural, the political). In the past, these have often been supposed 
to align themselves with substantive areas of society. Thus history and geog- 
raphy were seen as being rather different, as being disciplines which ‘brought 
it all together’ along a particular dimension (temporality, spatiality). That 
assumption about the lines of division, it seems to me, is increasingly recog- 
nized as suspect. Just as everything is spatial and temporal so everything is 
social and cultural. The economy, to take the example which I am now going 
to pursue, is by no means purely and exclusively ‘economic’. 

And yet, again, it seems to me that although many of us know all these 
things we still behave in the bad old ways. We continue to define disciplines 
by exclusion rather than by interrelation: we assume there are areas beyond 
a discipline’s purview. And we define those areas in terms of subject matter 
rather than in terms of what one might call angle of approach. 

There was a glaring case of this at this conference. ‘Globalization’ was 
the term with the highest number of entries in the subject-index of the book 
of abstracts. It clearly figures prominently among the aspects of today’s world 
which claim the attention of sociologists. And since it is also a preoccupation 
of mine I followed it up. And some of the sessions were indeed very good. 
Yet too often ‘globalization’ — usually a shorthand for “the current form of 
economic globalization’ — seemed to function as a fact, as something unques- 
tionable by sociologists, as something given externally to the discipline of 
sociology. Although when presented with the explicit proposition there 
would be few who would agree with it, in fact, and in practice, economic 
globalization seemed to lie beyond the discipline’s purview; part of its 
outside. In paper after paper (and by no means only in this conference) econ- 
omic globalization functions as a deus ex machina. 

In fact, of course, it is far from being so. While it may indeed be difficult 
to envisage a world in which there is not increasing interconnection between 
the peoples and societies of this world, what we are experiencing today is not 
some ‘globalization in general’, but globalization in a highly particular form.! 
This is, essentially, neoliberal globalization. And in this form it is most cer- 
tainly not inevitable. It is a project. It is a project maintained by a powerful 
discourse produced in the North of the planet, a discourse with its insti- 
tutions (the IMF, the World Trade Organization and so on) and its pro- 
fessionals. It is in a very classic way a project maintained by a discourse of 
inevitability, which precisely serves to hide the agencies and the interests 
which are producing it. ‘Globalization’, as a term embedded in this set of dis- 
courses, is not so much a description of how the world is as an image in which 
the world is being made. 

Now, sociologists may not study ‘economics’, but they do study insti- 
tutions, they do study discourses and their effects, and they do study rela- 
tions of power (intrinsic to economics, by the way). So sociologists, surely, 
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should be saying all these things. We must not draw lines around disciplines 
in such a way that it makes us unable to question phenomena as significant 
as this. 

In 1960, the richest 20 percent of the world's population was 30 times as 
rich as the poorest 20 percent. By 1990, after 30 years of this kind of globaliz- - 
ation, it was 60 times as rich. And the difference continues to grow. The way 
in which sociology (and many social scientists more generally) so often cur- 
rently accepts the discourse of globalization, the way we so often allow our- 
selves to elide some notion of “globalization in general” with the specific 
neoliberal (and pernicious) form it takes today — the way in which, because 
it seems to lie outside sociology, we so often take economic globalization as 
given — is 1 would argue an element in our contemporary Eurocentrism, our 
collusion with power. 

My first proposition, then, is that we should give more serious attention 
to the nature of relations between the disciplines and abandon over-easy 
notions of boundary-closure. 


On Relations with Economics 


One of the reasons that disciplines such as sociology are not more question- 
ing — and more challenging — about the form which economic globalization 
is currently taking is that we leave it to economists. It’s their field. What 
appears to have happened is that while recent years have witnessed a healthy 
critique of economism, there has also been a much less healthy shift away 
from looking at the economy at all. The result is, in fact, an unnoticed 
economism: for ‘the economy’ is still present in our studies, but present as a 
taken-for-granted context, the pregiven to our subsequent analysis. This 
seems to me to be extremely dangerous. In part this is so because, as argued 
in the previous section, we thereby miss an opportunity to deploy our skills 
in fields of enquiry around some of the most important changes going on in 
today’s world. But it is also dangerous because of the currently dominant 
nature of the discipline of economics itself. 

My second proposition, therefore, is that there is an urgent need to acti- 
vate, and to change, our relationship with the discipline of economics. I am 
absolutely not advocating that we in the more social end of the social sciences 
try to emulate economics (which, if anything, is the nature of the relation- 
ship today). Rather I am arguing quite the opposite: that we should do some- 
thing about economics and its own current state. More precisely, we have to 
do something about neoclassical Anglo-Saxon economics. 

First, let us be clear, and let us make clear, that “economics”, as a disci- 
pline, is a discourse like any other. No more than any other discourse does it 
have unmediated access to the truth of the world. It amazes me how often we 
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(sociologists and assorted other non-economist social scientists) tend simply 
to ‘believe’ economics texts. Were it any other kind of ‘text’ we would have 
the confidence to analyse it, pick apart its assumptions, excavate the archae- 
ology of its conceptual terminology and analyse the interests which it serves. 
Yet we so rarely do so. We contribute to a presumed pre-eminence of econ- 
omics by so taking it on trust. Rather, I want to argue, we should be actively 
engaged in deconstructing it.? 

This is especially the case because of the particular condition of the disci- 
pline of economics at the moment. In particular this arises out of economics’ 
self-conceit of being ‘more scientific’ than other disciplines within the social 
field and out of the way in which the economics discipline itself conceives of 
its own object of study. 

Some time during 1998, Bill Clinton (and he is by no means alone: Tony 
Blair is of much the same persuasion) delivered himself of the opinion that 
we can no more resist the current forces of economic globalization than we 
can resist the force of gravity.? On the one hand, and mischievously, one 
might point out that this is a man who spends a good deal of his life flying 
about in aeroplanes, thus in this and other ways quite effectively resisting the 
force of gravity. On the other hand, and more seriously, this is also a man 
who has spent much of his recent career precisely trying to protect and 
promote this “law of nature’ which is neoliberal globalization (his promotion 
of GATT, his support for the World Trade Organization, his efforts to speed 
up the signing and implementation of NAFTA). As far as I am aware, the law 
of gravity itself does not require politicians either to argue for it or to imple- 
ment it. 

The evident absurdities and contradictions in this position are, however, 
obscured through the legitimizing force of a large body of the economics 
discipline itself. For if some politicians believe the economy (by which they 
mean the market and the capitalist economy) is like a force of nature, some 
economists think it is like a machine. Perhaps alone among the sciences (and 
here 1 would include many natural sciences as well as social) neoclassical 
economics relies for its claims to scientific status on its likeness to 19th- 
century Newtonian mechanics. It is this which it takes as the basis of its 
claims to scientificity. Yet surely we now know that this is a false claim. We 
know that much of physics is itself no longer like that. Yet the claim is still 
made, and very widely accepted. It is a claim which I believe we, in other 
parts of the social sciences, with other approaches to and understandings of 
(and debates about) the nature of knowledge should actively be challenging. 

This challenge could be particularly important because there are in fact 
within the discipline of economics many economists raising precisely some 
of these questions. Maybe one of the renegotiations of interdisciplinary 
borders within the social sciences could take place through more active and 
mutually enlightening discussions with them. 
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The mention of 19th-century physics leads me to my third and final point. 
In his Opening Address, Professor Wallerstein addressed some of the chal- 
lenges raised to the social sciences in general by current debates in the natural 
sciences. 

(This is perhaps the biggest divide: the boundary which we must nego- 
tiate with greatest care. It is too big a subject to deal with here, nor is it within 
my brief, but 1 should in passing like to make a couple of points. Most 
importantly, we must not as social scientists allow ourselves to become as 
much in thrall to 21st-century physics as older social sciences were — and neo- 
classical economics is still to 19th-century physics. Let me be clear: I do not 
at all concur with the utter epistemological naivety of Alan Sokal's critique. 
On the other hand, I am seriously worried about the number of social scien- 
tists who throw into their texts words like “chaos”, fractal”, ‘quantum’ and so 
forth, without being clear [without even attempting to make clear] the terms 
on which they are doing it. Is this analogy? Is it an implicit assumption of 
naturalism, that the ‘social’ and ‘natural’ worlds operate on exactly the same 
principles? Is it a new, but fashionable, social physics? More likely it is 
physics envy. Yet the whole point about many recent developments, includ- 
ing many within the natural sciences, is that the ground has changed. The 
debate about the nature of knowledge runs through all the sciences. 

I,'too, spend a lot of time reading natural sciences. But what I take from 
them is not a new or uncontestable truth to which we in the social sciences 
must immediately — once again, as in the 19th century — align ourselves, but 
an enormous amount of intellectual stimulation and provocation. [It would 
be nice to think natural scientists read social science texts too.] And it is in 
that spirit that 1 make the following remarks.) 

In his address, Wallerstein referred in particular to the work of Ilya 
Prigogine, and I too am an avid reader of Prigogine. One of the arguments 
central to the work of this natural scientist revolves around his insistence on 
the openendedness and lack of determinism in temporality. That is, not just 
an acknowledgement that history” is essential to the understanding of our 
world, but also an acknowledgement of the openness of history. The Opening 
Address to this conference both recognized this and urged the need for us to 
recognize multiple realities, multiple temporalities and their mutual con- 
struction through interaction. In consequence, it argued “time is at the centre 
of most of the challenges” to social science at the moment. 

Now, I am a geographer, invited to the conference as such, but I was 
determined not to talk parochially about geography. But this was a provoca- 
tion, and I have to make just one point. It is a point perhaps which will serve 
as one element in deepening negotiations across another boundary within the 
social sciences: that between sociology and geography. And that is to argue, 
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not for the centrality of time, but for the centrality (and integral nature) of 
time-space.‘ 

It is very easy to argue that we should ‘take space seriously’. Everybody 
says it these days. There has indeed, it is rumoured, been something called 
‘the spatial turn’. The rhetoric is everywhere; the content is more elusive. 

Taking space seriously does not just mean being clear about the locational 
specificity of your study (though clearly this is an advance over tendencies 
to universalize conclusions on the basis of particular places). Not even is it 
confined to recognizing that the world is inevitably and irretrievably spatial 
and that that makes a difference (though that would still be a definite advance 
in many quarters). 

Rather, what I would want to argue is that space is the sphere of the possi- 
bility of the existence of multiplicity. The Opening Address argued, quite 
correctly, for us to recognize ‘multiple realities, multiple temporalities, and 
their construction through interaction’. With that, we need also to recognize 
that you cannot think multiplicity, you cannot image difference, you cannot 
recognize the possibility of the existence of alterity, without really taking on 
board space and spatiality and the social construction thereof. Indeed, if tem- 
porality is genuinely a product of interaction (if we really mean that) then, 


for there to be interaction there must be multiplicity, and for there to be 


multiplicity (coexisting genuine multiplicity) there must be space. In that 
sense time and space are inextricable; they are born together. And I think we 
need to take that seriously.> Here, then, there may be potential for integrat- 
ing relations between sociology and both history and (human) geography. 

* But I do not make this point only to draw to sociology’s attention some 
potential interest in further deepening the relations between our two disci- 
plines. I do it also for reasons which are political (and, to refer to yet another 
part of the forest which is social science, which have been stimulated by work 
done by political theorists). Accepting the openendedness of time implies a 
critique of narratives of inevitability. It is that real openness which guaran- 
tees the possibility of creativity and of politics. And here there is of course a 
link again with space. For one thing which the Grand Narratives of inevitabil- 
ity did was to temporalize space. ‘Others’ were not really different. They 
were ‘advanced’ or ‘backward’ within the same big historical process. Poten- 
tial real difference — the possibility of living a different history — was reduced 
to place in the historical queue. Assumptions of a single temporality were 
wielded to tame the unnerving multiplicities of real space. Indeed implicit in 
my earlier critique of current stories of neoliberal globalization is the argu- 
ment that these stories enact exactly that same erasure of the possibility of 
real difference. (We are reproducing in these misconceived stories of the 
inevitability of the current form of globalization precisely the problems we 
now so clearly recognize in the old, discredited, forms of the story of 
modernity.) ` 
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In fact, there is not just one history, one grand inevitability. There are 
multiple stories and multiple temporalities. And it is that multiplicity, itself 
dependent on spatiality, which guarantees the openness of the future. Which 
means, in turn, that the future is there not just to be predicted, but also to be 
made. 


Notes 


1 This argument about globalization is more fully spelled out in Massey (1999a). 

2 As an English social geographer I was in fact surprised by what seemed to me to 
be the relatively small presence of poststructuralism, and postcolonialism, in the 
conference as a whole. | 

3 The argument in the rest of this section draws on an editorial in Soundings (Massey, 
1998), where the argument is spelled out in greater detail. 

4 It should here be said that in his other writings Immanuel Wallerstein has himself 
insisted upon the importance of spatiality to social theory. 

5 The fullest version of this argument can be found in Massey (1999b). 
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The Future of the Social Sciences in 
the 21st Century - A Comment 


irst, we all feel gratitude and owe compliments to the retiring president, 

Immanuel Wallerstein, and his Executive Committee for organizing a 
global round of discussions about the future of the social sciences. This has 
indeed been an innovation in the annals of the ISA. Yet, 1 may continue with 
a more sceptical note. In a sense the question posed is impossible. If we knew 
the nature of the social sciences in the 21st century we would of course 
already be there and pursue this kind of research. The development of social 
science will depend on societal inventions, which we don't know before they 
are made. This remark about our topic and the main theme of this congress 
is not an attempt to be facetious, but a reflection on the nature of the social 
sciences as a systematic scientific activity. Social science is focused on what 
actually happens in the world and society, but because societal and social 
changes are based on social inventions and new social forms, it is a dubious 
activity to try to predict its content. Immanuel Wallerstein began his Opening 
Address by stating that sociology primarily is a culture and not a body of 
ready-made concepts and proven statements. The same goes for most of the 
social sciences. 

I also tend to agree very much with the general tone of a recent article 
by Margaret Archer published in International Sociology (March 1999). She 
emphasized how social scientists always have to account for circumstances 
that are not of their own choosing, and that there always are social changes 
which are neither the fault nor the accomplishment of the social sciences. Yet, 
social science has to change when the world changes. This is also a back- 
ground to the fact that the social sciences are often in a crisis, or put even 
more strongly, it is a natural predicament of social science to be in a crisis. 
This is also corroborated by Margit Eichler's study of the presidential 
addresses in the American Sociological Association during the last 100 years. 
She shows how practically all of the ASA presidents have been concerned 
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about the place and predicament of sociology as a discipline, but also that 
there are many more presidents that have spoken about the prevailing crisis 
than about the achievements. 

Even if the social sciences are apt to respond to what happens in society 
and the social world, there is no one-to-one correspondence between the 
external conditions and the content of the social sciences. They are depen- 
dent on what actually happens in the external environment, but social 
phenomena are always open to interpretation and rival theorizing. Two con- 
clusions seem permissible at this point. The first is that the social sciences are 
at their best and most fertile when they deal with changes and crises. The 
second and an interrelated point is that social science tends to be most cre- 
ative when it is approaching issues and meeting points of different orien- 
tations and interpretations of the social life. As emphasized, the social world 
is always open to different interpretations, and the most fertile social science 
is produced at the crossroads of different approaches. 

In the discussion about the future of the social sciences in the 21st 
century there are two basic questions. The first is whether there will be any 
social science in the 21st century, and the second is about the relationships 
between the different sciences. On the first question I am strongly inclined 
to answer in the positive. New social concerns, problematic conditions and 
needs to know the consequences of social actions will always arise. As long 
there are open systems, conditions and acceptance of social change, and 
divergent interpretations of what happens, social science will be in high 
demand. Yet, a necessary condition for a fertile social science is an open 
society. When both change and the existence of divergent interpretations of 
societal conditions become severely restricted by external means, there is, as 
we know, little space for the social sciences. At the present there are reasons 
for optimism, although a precondition for social science as for many other 
cultural activities is that the conditions of an open society are continuously 
fought for. 

Although speaking about social science in general 1 might have overem- 
phasized some features of sociology. For instance, economics is strongly 
related to material conditions and political science to institutionalized, 
governmental solutions, while sociology to a greater extent than the other 
basic social sciences deals with values, interpretations and less tangible social 
phenomena. Sociology is probably more crisis prone than the other social sci- 
ences and often the first to be eliminated when dictatorships and authori- 
tarian regimes emerge. Nevertheless, the features here mentioned, the 
dependence on the ever changing social conditions and the interpretations of 
them, characterize all the social sciences. This brings us to the second basic 
question, the relationship and the cooperation between the different fields. 

In the Gulbenkian Commission Report the point of departure was a 
description of the development of the social sciences up to the Second World 
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War. There occurred a differentiation of which there were three main features. 
The first was the division into natural science, humanities and social science 
with an emphasis on how the social sciences became differentiated from the 
other two and established as fields of their own. The second division is the 
distinction between nomothetic, such as economics, and ideographic social 
sciences, such as history and area studies. The third division was the tripartite 
classification of the seemingly nomothetic social sciences into the core theor- 
etical disciplines of economics, political science and sociology. 

The title, “Open the Social Sciences”, is an expression of the view that the 
old divisions in many respects have become obsolete. There are many good 
grounds for such an emphasis. The social and societal problems of the world 
contain economic, political, social and cultural aspects, and they cannot be 
approached simply by single disciplines such as economics, political science 
and sociology. Nor is there any basis for upholding a distinction between 
nomothetic and ideographic social science. Furthermore, the latest develop- 
ment contains the birth and rise of many special fields such as the study of 
mass communication, administrative science, cultural studies, the study of 
gender, health economics, peace research, future studies and so on. The new 
fields are often labelled interdisciplinary, but the fact is that their representa- 
tives usually want to consider them as independent disciplines with their own 
basic theoretical assumptions. 

It is clear that the tripartite division into economics, political science and 
sociology is obsolete in the sense that it reflects an old-fashioned conception 
of society divided into an economic, political and social sphere. It also true 
that there has been a rise of several specialized social science disciplines which 
have rendered new important information about social life. Nevertheless, I 
would like to warn against an overdramatization of the need for such an 
opening-up that all old disciplinary borders are erased. The disciplinary 
borders have never been absolute or strict. Theoretically fertile social science 
during the last 50 years has often combined two seemingly contradictory 
qualities. One is disciplinary identity, but the other is what 1 would like to 
call interdisciplinary capacity. One aspect of the disciplinary identity is what 
has been called “disciplinary understanding”. It denotes the social scientists” 
conceptions of their own field of study, and a fairly definite taste for what is 
important and trivial. The interdisciplinary capacity in its turn denotes a 
theoretical ability to penetrate the core problems and the basic assumptions 
of the other social sciences. Such an interdisciplinary capacity has in fact been 
a faculty of almost all leading sociologists, and 1 dare say also leading theo- 
reticians in the other core disciplines. There is, in fact, a great number of ana- 
logue concepts and assumptions in the different social science disciplines. 
This is also seen from the fact that the works by the great founders and classi- 
cal writers are important in a number of different disciplines. 

What I as one central conclusion would like to suggest is that it is fruitful 
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to maintain the assumption of economics, political science and sociology as 
core social sciences, to define anthropology, history and geography as crucial 
fields of social enquiry and at the same time to open the gates by clearly 
recognizing the new fields as important scientific enterprises and by sys- 
tematically endorsing interdisciplinary programmes and joint appointments 
at different departments. Each of the core social sciences contains problems 
which are not approached by the other disciplines. The experiences during 
this Congress have in fact strengthened my belief in sociology as an inde- 
pendent activity of scholarly analysis and curiosity. 

Among other interesting sessions I attended two very thought-provok- 
ing symposia dealing with central, traditional theoretical problems in soci- 
ology. One was about Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, and the other had the 
topic of “Theorizing Institutions’. I would like to emphasize how the presen- 
tations and discussions in these sessions showed three things: (1) that the dis- 
tinction between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, and the problems of the 
maintenance and collapse of institutions are crucial and necessary in descrip- 
tions of social life; (2) that an analysis of these problems definitely requires a 
sociological approach; and (3) that both problem areas need further and in 
fact ongoing analysis. 

Yet, the division into different disciplines and fields of study is and has 
always been only partly theoretically grounded. The fields and especially the 
core disciplines are also institutions which should be judged on the basis of 
how well they can-account for, describe and analyse new and emerging social 
phenomena and problems. The analysis of the division of the social sciences 
and their capacities can never be performed by discussing just their internal 
relationships. Of crucial importance is how they respond to basic societal 
changes and emerging societal master processes. 

Without any claim of completeness I may refer to some recent master 
processes of global importance. Four crucial new developments are, by short- 
hand descriptions, (1) computerization, or more generally, the rapid rise of 
information technology; (2) globalization, and it can be added that the ad hoc 
sessions on this topic belonged to the most crowded ones at the Congress; 
(3) the increased tension between instrumental rationality and communally 
based personal identities; and (4) the growing need of ethics and ethical con- 
siderations in social analysis. The two first mentioned master processes are 
observed in all the social sciences, while the two last mentioned are particu- 
larly crucial in discussing the role of sociology. 

Even a brief look at the four master processes indicates how studies of 
them need ideas and concepts chosen both from the core social sciences, from 
many other and new fields and from the cooperative endeavours. involving 
several disciplines. For instance, the rapid computerization of the world has 
already had strong impacts on labour markets; politics, social structures, cul- 
tural forms, geographical imbalances, mass media and so forth. 
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Of special interest for sociologists is the third master process, the 
increased tension between instrumental rationality and communally based ` 
personal identities. It includes a large bunch of interrelated problems pin- 
pointed by Alain Touraine in his article ‘Sociology Without Society’ in 
Current Sociology (April 1999). Touraine related the problem area to his 
favourite, but also generally increasingly important concept of agency. At any 
rate, this problem area includes the tensions between social bondage and vol- 
untarism, between liberalism and communitarianism, between the society 
and individual actors, and so on. Touraine’s solution is, as the title of his 
article goes, to develop a ‘sociology without society’, to focus systematically 
on individual experiences and to build a sociological theory around the con- 
ception of agency. While Touraine states a core problem of sociology in a 
beautiful way, he goes in my opinion too far in his formulations. The point 
is not to eliminate society and to study agency alone, but to be able to focus 
as equally on historically conditioned structures of institutions as on agency 
and actors. Among the actors, as we have learned, we have bath collective 
agents and individual actors. At any rate, and this is my main point, theoriz- 
ing about what is important for both social life and human beings is depen- 
dent both on ideas from the core theoretical disciplines, from studies based 
on their cooperation, and on ideas from many new and specialized social 
science disciplines. 

As regards the fourth category, the increasing relevance of ethical con- 
siderations, I would for the moment only want to emphasize that in study- 
ing agency and especially in focusing on actors it becomes crucially important 
to study the incentives of people, and in particular the tensions and strains 
between different intentions. In a very revealing way the texts by Amartya 
Sen on ethics and economics indicate how ethical analysis not only sensitizes 
us to moral and ethical considerations, but also definitely increases our 
understanding of the plurality and complexity of the social orientations and 
incentives of human actors. Furthermore, in studying agency by ethical 
analysis, information produced by several different social science disciplines 
is needed. To restate my general conclusion: the social sciences can be opened 
up while sustaining some of their core disciplinary identities. It implies that 
the present situation with its richness of different and unclear tendencies will 
prevail for some time to come. Hopefully so, I would like to add. 


Robert Boyer 
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Introduction 


Ux mise en perspective cavaliére des trois derniers siécles tendrait 4 sug- 
gérer que les sciences sociales jouissent d’une reconnaissance et d’une 
position sans précédent. Elles font Pobjet de départements spécialisés par 
disciplines dans la quasi totalité des universités, les étudiants sont sensibles 
aux charmes des sciences sociales, surtout par comparaison avec la difficulté 
des sciences physiques et biologiques, les revues académiques se multiplient, 
les centres de recherche s’attachent 4 renouveler les problématiques tout en 
tentant de répondre aux interrogations des responsables politiques. Enfin last 
but not least, Pune d’entre elles, l’économie, bénéficie même de P'équivalent 
d’un prix Nobel. Bref, nous vivrions l’apogée des sciences sociales et le siècle 
prochain ne ferait qu’approfondir ces succès. 

Un examen plus attentif de la réalité du travail des chercheurs en sciences 
sociales livre un tout autre bilan. Le principe de division des sciences sociales 
est moins clair que jamais à une époque tout entière marquée par la victoire 
de l’individualisme méthodologique et l’exportation de nombre des méthodes 
de l’économiste (théorie des choix rationnels, théorie des jeux, méthodes sta- 
tistiques et économétrie . . .) à d’autres champs (sociologie, science politique, 
cliométrie). L'idéal d’une clôture complète de chaque discipline des sciences 
` sociales sur elle-même est mis à rude épreuve par les interdépendances sys- 
témiques qui apparaissent dans les sociétés contemporaines, par exemple 
entre évolution des structures sociales, dynamique économique et trans- 
formation des institutions politiques sous l’effet de la ‘mondialisation’ et du 
changement de paradigme productif. Par ailleurs, si l’on devait juger la sci- 
entificité d’une discipline à Pexactitude des prévisions qu’elle permet de 
fonder, l’économiste ou le politologue pourrait à juste titre s’inquiéter à 
propos de la pertinence de leurs problématiques. 
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En d'autres termes, le succès des sciences sociales, lié à leur institution- 
nalisation, va de pair avec la résurgence de vieilles questions épistémologiques 
et méthodologiques: comment fonder chacune des sous-disciplines des sci- 
ences sociales? Peuvent-elles être autonomes ou faut-il explicitement traiter 
de leurs interfaces et interdépendances? Comment prendre en compte l’his- 
toricité qui est propre aux sciences sociales et quelles méthodes développer 
en conséquence? C’est ce paradoxe qu’entend explorer le présent article, à 
partir du point de vue d’un économiste conscient des sévères limites d’une 
économie pure et sensible aux interdépendances entre les diverses sphères de 
l’activité des sociétés contemporaines. Dans un premier temps est proposée 
une radioscopie de l’état des sciences sociales, mais l’essentiel est sans doute 
d'expliciter les forces qui ont fagonnées l’état présent. Sont alors discernables 
quelques grandes tendances de fond susceptibles de marquer le début du XXe 
siècle. Pour autant qu’elles n’apparaissent pas comme satisfaisantes ou 
souhaitables, il est important de proposer quelques grandes orientations sus- 
ceptibles de combattre l’anomie qui menace les sciences sociales, comme 
chacune des sous-disciplines. 


Les sciences sociales contemporaines: sept traits majeurs 


Davalanche des nouvelles revues, la prolifération des communautés 
épistémiques, la frénésie de conférences, rencontres, séminaires interna- 
tionaux, le nombre de chercheurs en sciences sociales et d'étudiants engagés’ 
dans les départements d’économie, d’histoire, de sociologie ... autant 
d’indices d’une remarquable percée de ces disciplines. Pourtant, un examen 
plus attentif n’est pas sans livrer quelques paradoxes qui incitent à la réflexion. 


Des spécialisations de plus en plus fines: preuve de scientificité .... 

ou d'anomie? 

Par rapport á la taxonomie des sciences que proposait Auguste Comte, le 
XXe siècle finissant fournit un panorama bien différent. D’une part, de nou- 
velles disciplines sont apparues, à la charnière des sciences humaines et des 
sciences sociales, de même que la distribution des sciences de la nature s’est 
enrichie de nouvelles disciplines, la biologie remplaçant par exemple la 
physique comme modèle emblématique. D’autre part, le principe de division 
du travail cher à Adam Smith ne concerne plus seulement la manufacture 
d’épingles, mais aussi le travail intellectuel. Depuis la seconde guerre mon- 
diale, les sciences sociales ont connu une spécialisation de plus en plus affir- 
mée, pour ne pas dire étroite. Si l’on se réfère par exemple aux revues 
académiques, elles se définissent aujourd’hui par la conjonction d’une prob- 
lématique théorique (les choix rationnels ou la théorie des jeux), d’une ques- 
tion précise (l’organisation industrielle) mais aussi d’une période (économie 
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contemporaine) et d'un espace géographique (par exemple les pays de 
l’Europe centrale et orientale). Comme par ailleurs les outils et les tech- 
niques sont considérablement sophistiqués, il est de plus en plus fréquent 
que soient juxtaposées diverses analyses académiques du même phénomène 
sur la même période ... sans que les chercheurs impliqués n’éprouvent la 
nécessité d’une confrontation de leurs conclusions, souvent contradictoires, 
parfois triviales! 

L'économie fournit un exemple emblématique de ces tendances. Les 
oppositions méthodologiques et les visions contradictoires sont loin d’avoir 
disparu puisqu’elles se diffractent en une myriade de communautés scien- 
tifiques, de revues, de collections, de sociétés savantes et de colloques inter- 
nationaux. Mais alors que dans les sciences de la nature tous ces travaux sont 
a priori compatibles puisqu’ils dérivent en un sens d’une matrice et de résul- 
tats communs, les sciences sociales ne jouissent pas d’un tel privilège. Il n’est 
pas rare que l’économètre teste des relations et des résultats depuis longtemps 
jugés non pertinents par le chercheur theoricien et vice versa, de nouvelles 
théories sont proposées, bien qu’elles reposent sur des hypothèses de longue 
date invalidées par les recherches empiriques. Ainsi par commodité, certaines 
théories de la croissance endogène admettent-elles l’existence d’un stock de 

` capital agrégé, alors même que les controverses sur la mesure du capital entre 
les deux Cambridge, respectivement en Angleterre et Massachusetts, avaient 
clairement conclu à l'impossibilité d’une telle mesure, et son incapacité à 
fonder une théorie de la distribution (Harcourt, 1972). De même, la théorie 
néo-classique contemporaine suppose que travail et capital sont rémunérés à 
la productivité marginale, hypothèse très largement invalidée par la plupart 
des travaux économétriques portant sur un grand nombre d’économies. La 
même surabondance d’analyses contradictoires s’observe, sans doute, dans la 
plupart des domaines des sciences sociales, dont les problématiques tendent 
à se chevaucher, sans que l’équivalent d’une épreuve vienne trancher entre 
hypothèses et analyses contradictoires. 

Dès lors, il peut être donné une double lecture de ce phénomène. 
Loptimiste soulignera combien les sciences sociales se rapprochent de Pidéal 
des sciences de la nature. L'argument porte tout particulièrement pour 
l'analyse économique qui développe des modèles susceptibles de séduire les 
physiciens et d’attirer les mathématiciens qui y reconnaissent lagrangiens, 
équations différentielles et systèmes dynamiques non-linéaires. Le pessimiste 
pointera au contraire l’anomie qui caractérise les sciences sociales contempo- 
raines: les principes de la division du travail entre sous-disciplines sont de 
moins en moins clairs et aucun résultat général ne dérive de la confrontation 
de ces différentes approches. Cette configuration prévaut pour l’économie, 
discipline pour laquelle on ne dispose d’aucune loi, ni de bases théoriques 
admises par tous à partir desquelles se différencierait une série de recherches 
plus spécialisées, mais cohérentes entre elles. 
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L'Individualisme méthodologique suffit-il à restaurer Punité des 

sciences sociales? 

Certains ont une autre réponse au paradoxe qui associe spécialisation et 
absence de résultats clairement établis, tant généraux que ponctuels. L'unité 
des sciences sociales tiendrait à l’adoption d’une méthode propre à ce champ, 
à savoir l'individualisme méthodologique. En effet, si le débat entre le holisme 
et l’individualisme méthodologiques a longtemps marqué l’évolution des sci- 
ences sociales, les vingt dernières années ont été marquées par la vigoureuse 
réaffirmation du principe génératif de l’individualisme méthodologique. À 
partir de cet outil commun, il appartiendrait à chaque chercheur d’en dériver 
les conséquences au sein de son domaine propre. Qu’importe la diversité des 
résultats, pourvu qu’ils soient dérivés des mêmes axiomes fondateurs. 

Cette vision a profondément marqué l’évolution de l'analyse 
économique. Après la percée de la Théorie Générale de Keynes, il avait été 
admis que l’étude du chômage, de Pinflation et de la croissance ressortissait 
d'outils d’analyse et d’hypothèses distincts de ceux que retenait la théorie dite 
classique, plutôt représentative des comportements individuels rationnels. En 
effet, les marchés ne s’équilibrent pas spontanément et la conjonction d’un 
ensemble de comportements rationnels peut conduire à une configuration 
d’ensemble tout à fait insatisfaisante. Un demi-siècle plus tard, la conjoncture 
intellectuelle s’est complètement retournée. La macroéconomie d’inspiration 
keynésienne a cédé la place à la recherche de fondements microéconomiques, 
de sorte que la théorie des choix rationnels appliquée à agent représentatif 
livre à nouveau une économie digne du docteur Pangloss: tout est pour le 
mieux dans le meilleur des mondes puisque chacun agit au mieux de ses 
intérêts. C’est d’autant plus le cas que l’agent représentatif remplace 
Phétérogénéité des objectifs, préférences et ressources qui caractérise les 
sociétés individualistes. Ainsi, la discipline qui était divisée entre deux 
champs, la microéconomie d’un côté, la macroéconomie de l’autre, est-elle 
réunifiée ... fut-ce au prix d’hypothèses héroïques concernant le caractère 
éminemment volontaire du chômage, l’absence d’interactions stratégiques, 
Pinefficacité de principe de toute intervention publique ... 

Pourtant, la théorie des choix rationnels ne s’est pas cantonnée à la sphère 
économique puisqu'elle a envahi la plupart des sciences sociales. C’est 
d’abord le cas de la science politique qui a transformé le responsable public 
en un homo oeconomicus qui cherche à maximiser les avantages personnels 
qu’il tire-de sa fonction, conformément à ce que postule la théorie du public 
choice. La théorie sociologique elle-même n’est pas restée insensible à cet 
appel des sirènes: nombre de chercheurs ont adopté la théorie des choix 
rationnels pour analyser les choix de consommation, le style de vie, le partage 
des tâches entre l’homme et la femme, le taux d’activité féminine, le com- 
portement matrimonial, voire même la formation des croyances religieuses et 
la stratégie en matière de descendance. Ainsi la sociologie qui était censée 
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apporter un supplément d’âme à Pabstraction de l’homo oeconomicus se 
plonge-t-elle avec délice dans les pires travers de l’économiste et de sa théorie 
normative des choix rationnels ... tout au moins pour une fraction, signi- 
ficative et conquérante, de la profession. Enfin, la recherche historique, aprés 
avoir été renouvelée par la problématique des ‘Annales’ et son immersion 
dans les sciences sociales, a emprunté les méthodes de l’économiste autour du 
projet de la cliométrie, avec la volonté d’expliquer non seulement le fonc- 
tionnement d’un systéme social, mais aussi les grandes mutations dont il est 
Pobjet. Loin d’apprendre de Phistorien, Péconomiste a done exporté ses 
outils et ses méthodes, y compris une conception particulièrement pauvre du 
temps historique (Solow, 1986: 22). 


Durcissement disciplinaire à l’époque du déplacement des frontières 
Unité de méthode pour la fraction de recherches en sciences sociales qui s’in- 
scrits dans l’individualisme méthodologique. Pour autant, peut-on parler d'u- 
nification ou d'intégration des sciences sociales? Rien n'est moins sûr. 
D'abord le même domaine fait l’objet d'analyses émanant de disciplines dis- 
tinctes, qui, au-delà de l’adhésion à un même style démonstratif, adoptent des 
hypothèses et des problématiques extrêmement diverses. Sur la même ques- 
tion, par exemple la formation de la politique économique, vont se juxtaposer 
analyse du macroéconomiste néo-classique, celle du keynésien, alors que le 
politologue et le sociologue des élites auront un point de vue bien différent, 
pour ne pas mentionner la percée récente des théories cognitivistes. Loin de 
concorder les conclusions s’opposent, ce qui est assez troublant compte tenu 
de la convergence des méthodes et même des ‘visions du monde’. 

Cette divergence est d’autant plus marquée que les recherches en sciences 
sociales sont censées éclairer les transformations contemporaines qui inter- 
viennent au sein de sociétés de plus en plus différenciées dans leur ordre poli- 
tique, juridique, économique, intellectuel, social. Le paradoxe est alors que 
cette apparente autonomisation des champs va de pair avec une interdépen- 
dance de fait de ces divers champs (Théret, 1999). La question centrale est dès 
lors celle des frontières mouvantes entre domaines de recherche, qui 
appelleraient de nouveaux découpages et une problématique d’ensemble per- 
mettant de mettre en relation les résultats obtenus par les diverses disciplines 
sur un même champ. Voilà sans doute pourquoi la théorie des systèmes fait 
un retour remarqué au sein des sciences sociales, de sorte que les références 
au modèle de la physique classique cèdent la place à l’idéal que représente la 
biologie, ou encore la physique non-linéaire (Prigogine, 1997). Mais encore 
faut-il s’accorder sur les concepts de base . . . ce n'est pas une tâche simple au 
sein de chaque discipline et plus encore dans une approche interdisciplinaire. 

Dès lors la tentation est forte d’un durcissement disciplinaire au sens où 
chaque communauté cherche à définir un champ autonome, qui légitime sa 
problématique qui se trouve inculquée à de nouvelles générations au sein des 
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systèmes académiques. Ces derniers vivent sur des découpages entre disci- 
plines qui, pour dater, ne sont pas moins puissants.du fait d’une institution- 
nalisation forte en matière de chaires d’enseignement, de programmes, de 
doctorats, de bourses et de représentation au sein des instances de décision 
des universités. Dès lors les institutions créées pour favoriser les recherches 
en sciences sociales, qui eurent une efficacité certaine dans les années 1960 et 
1970, pourraient fort bien constituer des obstacles à une reconfiguration des 
frontières entre les différents sous-disciplines. On comprend alors les exhor- 
tations périodiques de certains responsables en faveur d’une recherche 
pluridisciplinaire, que les instances de recrutement de promotion et d’alloca- 
tion de crédits s’empressent de convertir en autant de programmes stricte- 
ment disciplinaires. Le contexte est donc peu favorable à une réflexion 
fondatrice de nouvelles catégories qui redessinerait le contour de ces disci- 


plines. 


Peu de cumulativité, mais beaucoup d’effectes de mode! 

On pourrait imaginer que le bénéfice de cette clôture des disciplines sur 
elles-mêmes soit une progression continue des concepts, des outils et des 
résultats, impliquant en particulier un degré de généralité de plus en plus 
affirmé, sur le modèle de ce que Pon observe en physique par exemple. Les 
théoriciens s’efforcent d’unifier les divers champs, alors qu’en parallèle les 
chercheurs plus appliqués ne cessent d'accumuler les tests de ces diverses 
branches de la physique, jusqu’à ce qu’apparaisse une anomalie, suscitant 
éventuellement le besoin de nouvelles synthèses théoriques. Si l’on devait 
prendre pour étalon cet idéal, l’état des sciences sociales contemporaines serait 
assez problématique. Sans doute parce qu’elles sont immergées dans l’histoire 
et les transformations qu’elle implique, les sciences sociales ne sont pas parv- 
enues à mettre à jour des lois générales dont on dériverait de façon cumulative 
de nouveaux résultats. Les conclusions sont toujours controversées, l’accord 
ne vaut, en général, qu’au sein d’une communauté particulière et il n’est pas 
rare que coexistent à long terme des vues contradictoires sur le même 
phénomène. Pour ne prendre qu’un exemple emprunté à l’économie, les 
chercheurs qui adoptent le paradigme néo-classique postulent le plein-emploi, 
qui ne serait troublé que par des perturbations externes à l’économie, alors que 
les keynésiens ou les tenants d’une nouvelle microéconomie basée sur les 
asymétries de l'information considèrent que le rationnement de l’emploi est la 
règle, pour des raisons internes à la logique économique. L'observation d’un 
chômage durable, par exemple dans les pays européens, n’a pas fait basculer la 
communauté de la première à la seconde position, bien au contraire! La 
recherche de fondements microéconomiques a primé sur le critère de perti- 
nence, car l’atmosphère intellectuelle des années 1980 portait à des dérivations 
à partir d’une axiomatique de base, pas à la vérification de ces axiomes 
(Amable, Boyer et Lordon, 1997). Cette configuration est d’autant plus 
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paradoxale que l'économiste se targue d’appliquer les principes chers à Karl 
Popper qui voudraient que la validité des conséquences d'un ensemble 
d'hypothéses soit testée et que ces dernières soient révisées lorsqu’elles sont 
invalidées. Tel serait en théorie le principe de cumulativité propre à toute 
démarche scientifique. Hélas, les pratiques sont bien éloignées de cet idéal 
puisque l’on ne connaît pratiquement pas d’exemple de ‘grande’ théorie qui 
ait été abandonnée pour avoir livré des conclusions fausses. Il est toujours plus 
commode de construire une ceinture protectrice autour du paradigme en 
vigueur, et d’invoquer la présence de phénomènes perturbateurs, extérieurs à 
la théorie sous revue. Il ne faut dès lors pas s’étonner si la recherche 
économique contemporaine ne produit quasiment aucun résultat nouveau 
(Malinvaud, 1996), par contraste avec la génération permanente par les sci- 
ences exactes de nouveaux résultats qui viennent s’ajouter aux précédents 
et/ou redéfinir leur zone de validité. Il est à cet égard surprenant que 
l'économie, considérée souvent comme l’une des sciences sociales les plus 
avancées quant à ses concepts et ses méthodes, ait finalement une piètre capa- 
cité à générer de nouveaux résultats à partir du corpus existent, selon une pro- 
` gression continue, jusqu’à ce que se stabilisent les linéaments d’une théorie qui 
soit réellement générale. - 

A Pidéal de cumulativité s’oppose même la récurrence d’effets de mode, 
trés présents dans les sciences sociales. Des concepts fondateurs peuvent 
rester dormants, pendant un demi-siècle jusqu’à ce qu’un retournement de la 
conjoncture les remette d’actualité, dès lors qu’une communauté scientifique 
s’en empare pour affirmer un programme de recherche original. Ainsi, la 
théorie de la firme, par opposition à celle du marché, resta longtemps eñ 
jachère, malgré la remarquable percée que constituaient par exemple les 
analyses en termes de coûts de transaction proposées dès les années 1930 
(Coase, 1987). Il fallut attendre le milieu des années 1980 pour qu’un groupe 
d'économistes s’empare de cette notion, en montre la pertinence et réoriente 
en conséquence une partie des recherches contemporaines. Dans ces con- 
ditions la fréquence du qualificatif ‘nouveau’ attribué à nombre de théories 
sociales est paradoxale à plus d’un titre. D’abord, il suggère que la nouveauté 
supplante l’ancien dont elle corrigerait les erreurs ou les imprécisions, alors 
que ni Pun ni l’autre ne passent en général le test de la pertinence: toutes les 
conséquences que Pon tire de la théorie sont-elles corroborées par les obser- 
vations? Ensuite, au mouvement ascendant typique des sciences de la nature 
s’opposent des ondes longues au cours desquelles se répètent les mêmes con- 
figurations théoriques, même si bien sûr les outils et les techniques sont de 
plus en plus sophistiqués. Par exemple en économie, à une génération de 
chercheurs marqués par une crise majeure du capitalisme et qui par con- 
séquent sont portés à croire à l'efficacité de Pinterventionnisme public, 
succède une autre génération toute entière convaincue des limites de PEtat et 
qui, de ce fait, considère que le marché est par nature auto équilibrant 
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(Boyer, 1998). Paradoxalement, les théories qui proposent une synthése de 
ces deux conceptions et se donnent les moyens d'en vérifier la pertinence 
selon les caractéristiques effectivement observées (Bénassy, 1982) ne rencon- 
trent pas le succès qu’elles devraient avoir, si prévalait l’épistémologie des sci- 
ences exactes qui en permanence visent à l’unification théorique de domaines 
initialement déconnectés. On observerait certes une cumulativité des con- 
cepts et des méthodes, mais pas des théories ni des résultats. 


Mondialisation des théories . .. mais diversité des sociétés 

Un cinquième paradoxe traverse les recherches contemporaines. Clairement, 
les sciences sociales trouvent leur origine dans les pays de vieille industriali- 
sation pour lesquels la dynamique des classes et groupes sociaux, impulsée 
par la généralisation des relations marchandes, a posé un certain nombre de 
questions concernant la structuration et l’évolution de la société. La division 
des disciplines traduit l’apparition de nouveaux domaines, formellement 
indépendants, mais de fait interdépendants à travers des médiations multi- 
formes. De ce fait, les sciences sociales les plus ‘avancées’ trouvent en général 
leur origine d'abord en Europe jusqu'au milieu du XXe siécle, puis aux 
Etats-Unis, que cela tienne à la migration des intellectuels ou à l’essor 
économique de ce pays, qui se dote d’un système académique dont la taille et 
le dynamisme tendent à supplanter ceux des pays européens. Dans la théorie 
sociologique, le succès des thèses mettant en avant le processus de “modern- 
isation’ traduit cette exportation de concepts nés dans les pays du ‘centre’ vers 
ceux qui, faute de mieux, furent longtemps qualifiés de ‘périphériques’. 

Au cours de ce siècle, se sont alors multipliées les sociétés savantes inter- 
nationales qui visent à rassembler les chercheurs engagés dans le même par- 
adigme, ou qui traitent des mêmes objets, ou encore occupent la même 
position dans la société. D’où la possible impression d'une universalisation 
des sciences sociales qui déborderaient très largement les systèmes 
académiques nationaux, puisqu'il est bien connu que la “science n’a pas de 
frontière’. À cet égard les sciences sociales sont tout aussi dynamiques, en 
matière d'internationalisation que leurs homologues des sciences de la nature. 
Dans ce mouvement, la pluralité des langues internationales (le français, 
Panglais, espagnol) a cédé la place à une claire domination d’une langue 
intérnationale basée sur une simplification et fusion de l’anglais avec l’améri- 
cain. Voilà qui simplifie les échanges et reconstitue ce que fut l’équivalent du 
latin pour le monde romain. 

Cette homogénéité est-elle pour autant pleinement satisfaisante? Pas 
nécessairement puisqu'on sait l'importance des langues dans la structuration 
et les représentations des sociétés, étant donné que n’existe aucune langue 
universelle à partir de laquelle il serait aisé de recomposer la multitude des 
langues qui coexistent dans le monde contemporain. Plus fondamentalement, 
il n’est pas du tout évident que la diversité, de fait, du lien social (Elias, 1974) 
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trouve son compte dans l'exportation du modèle implicite des pays dévelop- 
pés: la tentation est forte de remplacer une théorie structurale par une analyse 
implicitement ou explicitement normative, à travers laquelle chaque société 
est comparée à l’idéal-type mis à jour par les chercheurs des pays du “centre”, 
hier l’Europe, aujourd’hui les Etats-Unis. Et comme très généralement les 
pays dits ‘périphériques’ n’ont pas les moyens de constituer de puissantes 
universités et riches centres de recherche susceptibles d’éclairer la réalité de 
leur société et de leur histoire, il n’est pas sûr que chaque société ait ‘la science 
de sa structure’, pour paraphraser une formule célèbre de l'Ecole des Annales. 
A nouveau l’économie fournit un exemple frappant de ce décalage. Les 
organisations internationales telles que le FMI, la Banque mondiale, l’ OCDE, 
se sont chargées de diffuser au reste du monde les enseignements des théories 
économiques très largement conçues pour rendre compte des problèmes de 
l’Europe et de l’Amérique du Nord. C’était supposer que les principes ainsi 
dégagés étaient d’application universelle. Les événements des années 1990 ont 
jeté quelques doutes sur cette croyance. Les échecs majeurs rencontrés dans 
les tentatives d’acclimatation du marché et de la démocratie en Russie, puis 
la surprenante crise des pays asiatiques, si différente de celle des pays 
latino-américains, enfin les difficultés permanentes rencontrées par le 
développement des pays africains, montrent à l’évidence que l’adage ‘the same 
size for all est erroné, tant sont contrastés Les modes de régulation nationaux, 
même au sein des pays de OCDE (Amable, Barré et Boyer, 1997), plus 
encore dans l’ensemble du monde. 


Une inégale dépendance par rapport à la ‘demande sociale’ 
Le chercheur en sciences sociales est en général totalement immergé dans la 
société qu'il étudie et il est partie prenante dans la formation des représenta- 
tions et les conflits d'intérêt qui la traversent. En un sens, les sciences de la 
nature elles-mêmes sont soumises à ce principe puisque, dans les sciences 
physiques par exemple, depuis la mécanique quantique, il est bien connu que 
l'observation modifie le phénomène observé. Cette interdépendance est 
encore accrue pour l’analyse des sociétés, et cette caractéristique pose de 
redoutables problèmes à une approche à vocation ‘scientifique’. Comme les 
recherches accompagnent le processus d’autonomisation de sphères d’activ- 
ité distinctes, il est assez logique de définir par clôture interne le domaine 
d'investigation propre à chaque discipline. Ainsi, le sociologue cherchera-t-il 
à expliquer la société par la nature du lien social, économiste l’activité 
économique par la logique de l’accumulation des richesses et le politologue 
le politique par la recherche et l'accumulation du pouvoir (Théret, 1999). Ce 
processus a deux conséquences importantes quant à la configuration des sci- 
ences sociales contemporaines. 

En premier lieu, l’insertion dans un champ particulier soumet l’analyste 
à des contraintes et des incitations qui viennent se superposer à la démarche 
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á vocation scientifique. Par exemple le sociologue contemporain peut étre 
mobilisé pour étudier les grands problémes sociaux de son temps, qu'il 
s'agisse du dépérissement du monde rural, de l'évolution de la vie urbaine, de 
la famille, de Péducation, des inégalités... . Dès lors, c'est souvent, pour un 
nombre croissant de disciplines, la ‘demande sociale’ qui pilote l’activité du 
chercheur, qui réalise alors plus des études qu’une contribution à l’avancée 
des concepts fondateurs de sa discipline. On peut redouter que la préémi- 
nence de l’objet empirique hypothèque la construction de la discipline. Pour 
sa part Péconomiste est souvent le ‘conseiller du Prince”, de sorte que 
Porientation de ses recherches théoriques peut viser à s’inscrire dans les 
préoccupations du moment, voire fournir des rationalisations ex post à des 
décisions dont l’origine est tout autre, politique par exemple. Il est d’ailleurs 
remarquable que les sciences de la gestion se distinguent de l’économie, moins 
par leur objet — la théorie de l’entreprise fait partie du programme de 
recherche des économistes contemporains — que par leur orientation par 
rapport aux décisions du chef d’entreprise, et non pas à celles du ministre des 
Finances ou d’un gouverneur de Banque centrale. Ironiquement, on pourrait 
affirmer que la compréhension théorique n’aide pas nécessairement pour Pac- 
tion: c’est le cas pour l’économiste qui croirait à l’existence d'une immuable 
‘loi du marché’. Réciproquement, agir ne suppose pas toujours comprendre, 
comme le montre la lecture du moindre succès de librairie issu des écoles de 
gestion. La différenciation de la demande sociale marque donc une certaine 
balkanisation des sciences sociales. Historiquement, les théories politiques 
émergent des processus concrets de décision que rencontrent d’abord les 
princes et les rois puis les gouvernements démocratiques. On est fort loin de 
l'observateur impartial ou du chercheur dans sa tour d’ivoire. Qu’on songe 
par exemple à la discipline très récente des relations internationales, tout 
entière marquée par l'émergence des Etats-Unis comme puissance dominante 
si ce n’est impériale (Palan, 1998). 

Mais il est une seconde conséquence de cette diversité des points de vue 
qu'implique la différenciation des demandes sociales. Pour autant que chaque 
sous-discipline se développe par rapport aux demandes d’un ou plusieurs 
acteurs clés, il se peut qué leur cours soit durablement infléchi du fait de cette 
dépendance. La complexité croissante des sociétés, appellerait des re-fonda- 
tions théoriques de la sociologie, mais elles semblent de plus en plus rares, car 
spécialement difficiles (Wallerstein, 1998). Le plus souvent cette complexité 
suscite une spécialisation et un émiettement des concepts et des méthodes en 
fonction du domaine et du problème posé. Quant aux théoriciens de chaque 
discipline, la tentation est forte de reconstruire les sciences sociales adjacentes 
à la lumière de sa propre logique disciplinaire. Ainsi, le sociologue aura-t-il 
tendance à insérer l’économie dans la logique des réseaux sociaux, qu’il appli- 
quera tant au marché qu’à l’entreprise, en contrepoint à l’analyse de la théorie 
économique (Granovetter, 1985; Granovetter et Swedberg, 1992). Pour sa 
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part, l’économiste ne manque pas d’idées à appliquer aux divers domaines de 
la vie sociale et politique, puisqu'il exporte nombre de ses outils dans beau- 
coup de disciplines des sciences sociales. Ainsi dispose-t-on de théories 
économiques, voire économicistes de la famille qui supposent que la seule 
finalité de cette entité concerne l’activité et la richesse économique (Becker, 
1998). La new political economy considère de même que l’homme politique 
maximise les avantages qu’il tire de sa charge, de sorte que la logique du 
pouvoir se réduit à la logique de l'avoir. Bref, chaque sous- discipline est prête 
à reconstruire, à son profit, une unité des sciences sociales à partir de 
r extrapolation de ses propres principes explicatifs . . . appuyée en cela par les 
acteurs puissants intervenant dans le champ correspondant. Non seulement 
les sciences sociales se balkanisent-elles mais encore superposent-elles des 
logiques contradictoires sur le même objet, sans volonté, ou même velléité, 
de réconciliation théorique. 


Des théories très largement ahistoriques face à un changement 

d'époque 

En règle générale, les diverses sciences sociales sont fondées sur la recherche 
d'invariants structurels, valables en tout temps et en tout lieu, de sorte que le 
temps historique est explicitement exclu. On se souvient que la percée des 
Annales avait été associée à Pimportation par les historiens des méthodes des 
sciences sociales, souvent d'inspiration structuraliste, en excluant délibéré- 
ment la chronologie de type événementiel, pour la remplacer par un temps 
historique construit, celui qui s'exprime au sein d’une structure politique, 
sociale et économique donnée: ‘chaque société a la conjoncture de sa struc- 
ture’. La césure, entre invariance et changement, est particulièrement nette 
pour la théorie économique bâtie sur Pexclusion du temps historique, sur le 
modèle que constitue l’approche en termes d’équilibre général (Ingrao et 
Israel, 1990). Dans ce contexte, Pévolution du système ne peut venir que des 
perturbations introduites par des changements extra économiques, tenant à 
la technologie, à la démographie, à la climatologie . . . ou encore à la politique. 
De plus, l’économie comme la sociologie s’est plus souvent attachée à 
l'analyse de la reproduction d’un système qu’à celle de sa transformation à 
long terme, même si une analyse du changement est présente chez les pères 
fondateurs de la sociologie et de l’économie politique. 

La dynamique conquérante de l'individualisme méthodologique n’a pas 
été sans aggraver cet aspect éminemment statique de nombre de théories en 
sciences sociales. Il n’est de meilleur exemple que la percée de l'hypothèse 
d’anticipations rationnelles dans la théorie macroéconomique contempo- 
raine: comme les agents sont censés connaître les propriétés du système, tant 
statiques que dynamiques, ils ne sont jamais surpris par des évolutions inat- 
tendues et paradoxales. Le temps historique n’est présent qu’à travers des 
‘innovations’, c’est-à-dire des perturbations stochastiques imposées à la 
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partie déterministe d'un modèle, parfaitement connu de tous les agents. Ainsi 
la recherche de micro fondements semble avoir durablement hypothéqué la 
compréhension des grands mouvements historiques dont l’analyste est le 
témoin. Si les sociétés se reproduisaient à Pidentique, sur le modèle des 
sociétés sans histoire, le rôle du chercheur serait bien modeste: tout au plus 
révélerait-il la logique cachée d’un ordre connu de tous. Mais précisément, 
depuis Pessor du marché et la mise en mouvement du processus démocra- 
tique, le changement fait partie intégrante des systèmes sociaux correspon- 
dents, et le théoricien se devrait d'en rendre compte... . Mais force est de 
reconnaître que les réalisations ne sont pas à la hauteur des espérances. 
Combien de chercheurs se penchèrent sur le destin de la société soviétique et 
prodiguèrent nombre de conseils aux dirigeants russes pour piloter un 
changement institutionnel et politique sans précédent, qu’aucun de leurs 
travaux antérieurs n’avait pourtant éclairé? Que la transition au marché et à 
la démocratie aurait été aisée si la Russie avait été une approximation, certes 
imparfaite, de la société américaine! Une partie, mais une partie seulement, 
des échecs de.ce pays tiennent à l’arrogance puis au tardif aveu d'ignorance 
des chercheurs, tout particulièrement des économistes qui feignirent d’avoir 
une théorie d’un processus dont ils ignoraient presque tout. On pourrait 
rééditer la même démonstration, sur un mode mineur, à propos du processus 
d'internationalisation, de la signification et de l’impact de la finance globa- 
lisée, des risques d'une répétition de la dépression des années 1930, ou encore 
des conséquences 4 moyen et long termes de l'intégration économique puis 
monétaire européenne. Dans la quasi totalité de ces cas, face à des choix 
d'ordre stratégique l’économiste ne disposait que de modèles théoriques 
atemporels, ou de précédents historiques sans relation directe avec la ques- 
tion posée, Voilà qui n’est pas sans expliquer les échecs rencontrés en matière 
de prévision, ou même plus simplement de compréhension des enchaî- 
nements à l’œuvre, car ces deux objectifs ne peuvent être confondus. La 
seconde lacune est sans doute plus grave que la première, pour les sciences de 
la nature comme les sciences sociales (Thom, 1993). 


En définitive, institutionnalisation mais érosion de la légitimité des 
sciences sociales? 

Le paradoxe mentionné en introduction prend alors une dimension nouvelle. 
D'un côté, on n’a jamais compté autant de chercheurs et d’enseignants en sci- 
ences sociales, qui ont acquis une reconnaissance institutionnelle sans précé- 
dent. D’un autre côté, il n'est pas sûr que la contribution à la compréhension 
des sociétés contemporaines soit à la hauteur des espoirs qu'avaient pu for- 
muler les pères fondateurs des diverses disciplines. Les sciences de la nature, 
elles-mêmes, ne suscitent plus le même enthousiasme qu’à l’époque des 
lumières, ne serait-ce que parce que rares sont les opinions publiques qui 
croient encore à l’idée d’un progrès impulsé par les avancées scientifiques et 
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techniques. Plus encore, les erreurs de prévision manifestes, en particulier de 
la part des économistes, le développement de langages spécialisés propres á 
chaque discipline, la superposition d'analyses contrastées, voire contradic- 
toires, du même phénomène, autant de facteurs qui se conjuguent pour jus- 
tifier un certain désenchantement de l'opinion publique à Pé gard des sciences 
sociales. Enfin, dernière déception, les pères fondateurs des sciences sociales 
appartenaient à la catégorie de l'intellectuel, et formaient une élite, alors que 
de nos jours, la cohorte des chercheurs est plus composée de spécialistes de 
l'ingénierie sociale que de théoriciens du social. Telle est la contrepartie 
logique de la division du travail qui marque les sciences sociales. Pourtant, le 
besoin d’un cadre interprétatif englobant resurgit à l’occasion des multiples 
événements qui marquent la fin du XXe siècle. Enfin, l’échec des alternatives 
au capitalisme démocratique a émoussé la vertu critique des sciences sociales, 
qui se limitent le plus souvent à analyser des dysfonctionnements sectoriels, 
souvent mineurs, auxquels le chercheur est invité à trouver des palliatifs. 
Mais, lors de certains épisodes critiques, et le début du XXIe siècle est l’un 
d’entre eux, responsables politiques et opinion publique attendraient, aussi et 
surtout, une interprétation d’ensemble et la proposition d’alternatives. Force 
est de constater que l’histoire semble avancer plus vite que ne progressent les 
sciences sociales! 


Des évolutions irreversibles? 


Avant de proposer quelques vues prospectives, il est important d’analyser 
quelques-unes des forces qui fagonnent les tendances précédemment décrites. 
Quitte à simplifier grandement, il est tentant d’avancer quatre grandes séries 
d’explication. 


Une spécialisation de plus en plus étroite face à un enchevêtrement 
d’interdépendances 

En tout premier lieu, faut-il le rappeler, l’approfondissement de la division du 
travail propre aux sociétés modernes va de pair avec la tendance à l’au- 
tonomisation de diverses sphères d’activité, qui sous-tendent autant de disci- 
plines des sciences sociales. Mais dans les périodes de crise majeure, au cours 
desquelles le chercheur est convié à livrer son diagnostic, les divers ordres 
manifestent des interdépendances nouvelles, faisant apparaître des cercles 
vicieux de transmission d’une crise d’un domaine à l’autre, ce qui heurte de 
plein fouet la spécialisation disciplinaire de plus en plus étroite. Se manifeste 
dès lors l’absence de pluridisciplinarité, d’autant plus préjudiciable que 
chacun s’attacherait à une reconstruction, à partir d’un point de vue mono 
disciplinaire, d’un réseau d’interdépendances particulièrement complexes. 
Manquent aussi des concepts intermédiaires qui permettraient d’assurer 
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Pinteraction entre les visions générales du lien social et le caractère éminem- 
ment pragmatique et l'idiosyncrasie des problèmes posés dans chaque sous- 
domaine. Bref, la carte de la division du travail intellectuel entre disciplines 
devient un obstacle à Panalyse et la compréhension des interdépendances 
complexes dont les sociétés contemporaines sont riches. Par ailleurs, il se 
pourrait que par nature les sciences sociales soient toujours en retard d’une 
grande crise, ne serait-ce que parce que la demande sociale polarise les 
recherches sur les dysfonctionnements des systèmes existants et non pas la 
proposition d’organisations sociales, politiques et économiques alternatives. 
En un mot, les axiomes simplificateurs qui sont à la base de chaque discipline 
seraient devenus des obstacles à l’analyse de la complexité. 


Une concentration académique encore plus marquée que la 
concentration économique 

Un deuxième facteur explique la situation présente. Du fait de la concen- 
tration de la richesse économique dans un petit nombre de pays l’expertise 
en sciences sociales est elle-même extrêmement polarisée, d’autant plus que 
cette tendance opère aussi au sein des pays développés. En conséquence, les 
tendances propres à l’économie se réverbèrent et s’amplifient dans le domaine 
de la recherche. Dès lors s’oppose d’un côté une grande abondance de talents 
et de moyens qui permettent de pousser la division du travail intellectuel à 
un degré sans précédent, d’un autre côté, une extrême pauvreté dans les 
sociétés qui pourtant font face aux problèmes les plus graves. Cette polarisa- 
tion est encore aggravée par le fait que les rares élites formées à la périphérie 
sont tentées d’émigrer dans les pays du centre, au premier rang desquels les 
Etats-Unis dont les centres de recherche et universités sont extrêmement bien 
dotés et fort dynamiques car soumis à de fortes incitations en matière de 
résultats et de publications. De ce fait, s’aggrave encore le divorce entre les 
grandes tendances scientifiques, fixées à partir des préoccupations d’un petit 
nombre de pays, et les exigences de la majorité des autres sociétés. Or, comme 
le lien social manifeste une grande variabilité dans le temps et l’espace, il se 
peut que la pertinence des théories devienne de plus en plus ténue pour la 
majorité des pays. Ce grand écart atteint son paroxysme en économie, car 
dans leur majorité, les chercheurs feignent de croire que toutes les économies 
sont des variantes plus ou moins imparfaites d’un même modèle canonique, 
à savoir celui des Etats-Unis. Pour leur part, la majorité des organisations 
internationales tendent à reproduire, voire, 4 amplifier, ce mécanisme 
puisqu'elles étendent des théories nées dans les pays du centre à destination 
des autres pays, quelle que soit leur situation effective. 


Des visées implicitement normatives au détriment de la pertinence 
Les sciences sociales en s’affranchissant d’une approche purement 
philosophique se sont a priori efforcées de bannir tout jugement de valeur, 
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pour ne rechercher que des régularités et/ou des propositions vérifiables par 
Pexpérimentation et les tests empiriques. Pourtant, dans la plupart des 
recherches contemporaines, les conceptions sur ce qu’est une ‘bonne’ société 
sont toujours présentes, que ce soit de facon implicite ou explicite. Ce 
décalage entre la visée théorique et la réalité des pratiques est trés marqué chez 
les économistes. Les recherches contemporaines partent de l'hypothése de 
rationalité et de la notion d’équilibre de marché, et montrent alors que la 
plupart des problèmes que sont l'inflation, le chômage, les inégalités sociales, 
les déséquilibres internationaux, n’existent pas au sein du cadre axiomatique 
retenu. L'économiste, quittant alors le domaine de la formalisation et de la 
technique, laisse souvent entendre qu’il suffirait d’adopter les institutions 
économiques qui justifient les hypothèses de son modèle d'économie pure 
pour que disparaissent tous Les maux contemporains. Mais le chercheur n’est 
plus alors un analyste, il se fait réformateur, prédicateur, bref porteur de ju- 
gements de valeur sans que ce rôle soit clairement assumé et revendiqué. Il se 
pourrait d’ailleurs que l’histoire de l’économie politique soit celle de la con- 
struction des catégories permettant l’essor et l’autonomisation d’une sphère 
économique (Marglin, 1999), intuition déjà présente chez Karl Marx. De nos 
jours, ce subtil glissement, que dissimulent souvent l’élégance et la rigueur 
des développements mathématiques, n'est pas sans compromettre la scien- 
tificité de la démarche des économistes néo-classiques. Mutatis mutandis, les 
théories de la modernisation, ou encore celles de la démocratie, semblent 
avoir joué le même rôle dans les recherches sociologiques et les analyses de 
science politique. Autant de facteurs qui mettent au premier plan la question 
de la scientificité, légitimité et acceptabilité des sciences sociales par les 
opinions publiques. Ainsi s "explique que nombre de phénoménes contempo- 
rains demeurent largement incompris, car ils sont interprétés comme retour 
à un modèle canonique, alors qu’ils dérivent des tensions et conflits 
émergeant au sein de systèmes extrêmement divers et dont le fonctionnement 
demeure largement incompris. Qu’on songe à la dynamique de la société 
russe, à celle des économies du sud-est asiatique, ou encore aux transfor- 
mations des pays africains, si négligés par les recherches contemporaines. 


Les sciences sociales ignorent l’historicité des sociétés, à leurs 

risques et périls 

Un quatrième facteur est à l’origine des piètres intuitions que livrent les 
recherches contemporaines à propos des évolutions en cours. Il concerne la 
séparation intervenue entre l’histoire et les autres sciences sociales. Dans la 
plupart des disciplines prévaut une division bien précise du travail. D’un côté, 
la recherche met en évidence les invariants et les structures, sans beaucoup 
d'intéresser à la question du changement. D’un autre côté, Phistorien pour 
les périodes révolues et le commentateur et l’essayiste pour la période con- 
temporaine, ont en charge de traiter de événementiel. Une telle dichotomie 
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ne serait pas préjudiciable si la dynamique des sociétés était totalement 
séparable de leur reproduction. Or, on sait depuis les péres fondateurs de 
l’économie politique et de la sociologie que les systèmes modernes sont mûs 
par des forces trés largement endogénes, qui résultent moins d'accidents et 
d’aléas que d’effets de composition entre différentes dynamiques au sein des 
champs politique, économique, symbolique. Dans la mesure où la fin du XXe 
siècle correspond à un changement majeur des relations entre états-nations et 
système international, entre espace public et espace privé, entre sphère poli- 
tique et activité économique, le manque de recul historique de nombre de 
recherches contemporaines est souvent un obstacle à l’élaboration d'analyses 
et de théories pertinentes. Une actualisation de ce que fut le programme des 
Annales ne manquerait pas de pertinence, mais peu de chercheurs se sont 
engagés dans cette voie. 


Un pronostic pour le début du XXIe siècle 


À la lumière de ces analyses, quelles sont les évolutions prévisibles pour les 
prochaines décennies? Comme il est difficile d'apporter une réponse 
englobant l’ensemble des sciences sociales, les développements qui suivent 
partent de l’économie pour rejoindre les disciplines connexes. 


Après le triomphe de l’individualisme méthodologique, un retour 
du balancier? | ; 
L'histoire des doctrines et des théories économiques montre que Palternance 
des problèmes rencontrés par les sociétés et les générations qui cherchent à 
les comprendre et surmonter, entraîne l’équivalent d'ondes longues pour le 
travail intellectuel lui-même (Kaldor, 1987). A partir d’une crise majeure sus- 
citée par les excès du marché et de Pindividualisme, l’impératif de cohésion 
sociale est pris en compte par le politique qui institue un certain nombre de 
contrepoids à la logique marchande pure (Polanyi, 1944). Mais bientôt se font 
jour des tendances qui tendent à déstabiliser cette configuration socio- 
économique, souvent sous l’impact. de comportements opportunistes de la 
part des individus, au sein de groupes particuliers. L'individualisme 
méthodologique opère alors un retour remarqué dans la théorie, et fait valoir 
que les structures d’aujourd’hui sont le résultat des conflits d’hier. Cepen- 
dant, en l'absence d’actions collectives qui très souvent passent par le poli- 
tique, il s’avère extrêmement difficile de recomposer un ordre social et 
économique viable (Chartres, 1995). S’amorce alors un nouveau cycle dans 
lequel les institutions semblent primer sur Pinitiative des agents, et le mou- 
vement recommence! 

À partir des années 1980, les recherches économiques contemporaines 
avaient adopté des hypothèses de la théorie micro-économique d’inspiration 
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néo-classique pour mieux critiquer les faiblesses de la macroéconomie keynési- 
enne. Une décennie plus tard, les économistes redécouvrent importance des 
mécanismes de coordination autres que le marché et déplacent leurs analyses 
en direction d'un systéme peuplé d'organisations, d'institutions et non plus 
seulement de marchés (North, 1990). De méme le passage des approches en 
termes d’équilibre général à la théorie des jeux entérine la prise en compte de 
régles externes, dans lesquelles s'insérent les stratégies des acteurs et enrichit 
considérablement la gamme des résultats accessibles à la théorie. Mais précisé- 
ment, le folk theorem suggère que, au sein de la théorie des jeux, quasiment 
toute observation peut étre rendue compatible avec la notion d'équilibre et de 
rationalité, ce qui vide de tout pouvoir explicatif intrinsèque l’hypothèse de 
rationalité substantielle. La rationalité se doit alors d’être contextuelle, en 
référence avec un réseau d’institutions, d’interactions, de principes de droit, ce 
qui immerge la théorie économique dans les autres sciences sociales et rend 
nécessaire le traitement simultané d’entités collectives et d’un principe de ratio- 
nalité individual, bref un hol-individualisme (Deflavard, 1992). Enfin, la récur- 
rence de crises financières suggère que la pleine rationalité des agents 
économiques et la transparence de l’information ne sont pas suffisantes pour 
éliminer les risques d'instabilité, ce qui rend nécessaire un minimum d'inter- 
vention publique (Aglietta, 1996). Il est raisonnable d’anticiper que dans la 
prochaine décennie, l’individualisme fondamentaliste, en vertu éuquel seul 
existe l’individu, cédera la place à un individualisme méthodologique tempéré 
par la prise en compte des acteurs collectifs et des institutions -politiques, 
approche selon laquelle l’individu opère au sein du réseau de relations sociales 
(Amable, Boyer et Lordon, 1997). Cette bifurcation dans les recherches 
économiques ouvre la possibilité d’une certaine interdisciplinarité. 


Des résistances croissantes à l'exportation et la mondialisation de : 
théories élaborées pour et par le monde développé Ù 
Cette seconde tendance est apparemment plus contradictoire. En effet, 
comme le développement économique est loin de se généraliser à de nouveaux 
pays au cours des années 1990 (Beaud, 1997), les inégalités de richesse et donc 
de capacité de financement de la recherche risquent de persister lors du 
prochain siècle. C’est un facteur qui aggraverait encore la concentration des 
sciences sociales sur l’espace nord-américain et européen, d’autant plus que 
la crise asiatique commencée en 1997 marquerait une rupture durable dans 
lessor des pays du sud-est asiatique. Mais d’un autre côté, la propagation par 
les organisations internationales de l’idée selon laquelle toutes les économies 
appartiendraient fondamentalement au même modèle, a conduit à de telles 
erreurs d’analyse et de recommendations politiques que le doute s’est installé 
au sein même de ce qui s'appelait, dans les années 1990, le consensus de 
Washington (Dezalay, 1998). 

II est ainsi de plus en plus difficile de soutenir que le continent russe soit 
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un imparfait décalque de la société américaine, que Pavenir des pays asiatiques 
soit le même que celui de l’Europe, etc. Les chercheurs de ces pays ont une 
occasion rêvée de développer une analyse originale qui étende le domaine 
d'application et la pertinence des sciences sociales. A l’opposé de la méthode 
axiomatique qui étend un principe général à la totalité des objets à analyser, 
il faut vanter les mérites d’une approche alternative: toute théorie naît locale 
et ne parvient à la généralité qu’à travers le processus d’extension à des espaces 
géographiques de plus en plus divers. La comparaison internationale est ainsi 
Pune des voies royales de la généralisation, en parallèle avec l’axiomatisation 
qui peut alors couronner l’édifice théorique (Bourdieu, 1988). De ce fait, 
l'affirmation de problématiques originales, élaborées par référence à la situ- 
ation de pays qualifiés de périphériques, ne manquerait pas de renouveler les 
sciences sociales et de leur apporter une généralité qu’il leur fait cruellement 
défaut à la fin des années 1990. Mais c’est faire l’hypothèse que des moyens 
suffisants leur soient alloués, ce qui suppose une solidarité financière et 
intellectuelle entre le Nord et le Sud. Par parenthèse, ce mouvement dans les 
sciences sociales pourrait être essentiel au succès des stratégies du dévelop- 
pement, tant les représentations sont cruciales dans la construction des insti- 
tutions économiques (Lordon, 1999). 


Une prime aux analyses systémiques? 
Si on prend au sérieux les risques d'une anomie dans la division du travail 
entre chercheurs en sciences sociales, force est de reconsidérer les relations 
entre des champs qui aujourd’hui appartiennent à des disciplines distinctes. 
En la matière, deux stratégies, d’ailleurs complémentaires, sont concevables. 
La première vise à recomposer les disciplines en fonction de la configuration 
des sociétés contemporaines, la seconde consiste à organiser la mise en 
rapport et l'interface des différentes sous-disciplines, en particulier par 
référence aux outils de la théorie des systèmes. 

En effet, les frontières qui délimitaient, il y a un siècle ou même 25 ans, 
la sociologie, l’économie, l’histoire, peuvent s’avérer obsolètes et conduire à 
des résultats erronés, car fondés sur une hypothèse de séparabilité des 
phénomènes à analyser, devenue fallacieuse. On peut par exemple imaginer 
une nouvelle alliance entre certaines approches de économiste et la partie de 
la science politique qui s'intéresse à la formation de la politique économique. 
Alors que dans les années 1950 et 1960 il pouvait être légitime de considérer 
que les décideurs politiques jouissent d’une assez large autonomie, l’émer- 
gence de groupes de pression organisés, et plus encore la fragmentation des 
sociétés en des groupes sociaux aux statuts et attentes contrastés, pose le 
problème de la formation des coalitions politiques, qui elles-mêmes décident 
de Porientation de la politique économique (Palombarini, 1999). Si le poli- 
tique conditionne pour partie l’économique et vice versa, il est essentiel de 
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recomposer le domaine de recherche pour intégrer ces externalités et produire 
une théorie adéquate à l’objet d'analyse. | 

C’est aussi dans ce contexte que les chercheurs en sciences sociales ont 
été amenés à s’intéresser à la théorie des systèmes qui décrit précisément ce 
type d’interactions (Le Moigne, 1999). Au demeurant ce mouvement n’est pas 
sans parallèle avec la transformation des conceptions des sciences de la nature, 
en particulier la physique et la thermodynamique (Prigogine, 1997). S’intro- 
duit ainsi le thème de la complexité, qui on l’a vu est au cœur des difficultés 
que rencontre l’excessive spécialisation des recherches en sciences sociales 
(Wallerstein, 1998). Mais le chercheur en sciences sociales ne saurait utiliser 
mécaniquement les grands résultats de l’analyse des systèmes: il lui revient la 
tâche, essentielle mais difficile, de proposer les entités et les interrelations per- 
tinentes par un effort d’abstraction et d’analyse propre à son domaine. Il est 
à cet égard remarquable que des économistes qui ont joué un rôle détermi- 
nant dans les formalisations en termes d’équilibre général mettent aujour- 
d’hui leurs espoirs dans une approche pluridisciplinaire en termes de 
systèmes dynamiques (Anderson et al., 1988). 


Historiciser les différentes sciences sociales 

La séparation de l’histoire et des autres sciences sociales, tout comme 
l'importation dans l’histoire de schémas explicatifs s’affranchissant de la 
spécificité du temps historique, ne manquent pas d’hypothéquer la com- 
préhension du monde contemporain, limitant la profondeur et la pertinence 
des recherches en sciences sociales. En effet la tentation est grande pour 
chacune des sciences sociales de limiter l’analyse aux facteurs assurant la 
reproduction des groupes ou des classes sociales, de l’activité économique, de 
la légitimité du pouvoir politique. IT est beaucoup plus difficile d’esquisser 
une analyse du changement. D’abord parce que la plupart des théories qui 
ont tenté de percer les lois de l’histoire ont produit des pronostics erronés, 
sur le modèle de ce que fut un temps le matérialisme historique pour les 
‘approches marxistes, de sorte qu’un tel projet est considéré comme 
prométhéen, hors d’atteinte donc. Ensuite le changement historique fait très 
souvent intervenir les interdépendances entre des domaines et des sphères 
dont les sciences sociales traitent séparément: Pextréme spécialisation est 
souvent un obstacle à la compréhension des épisodes historiques charnières 
marqués par la recomposition de ces interdépendances. Enfin, à une approche 
en termes de reproduction s’oppose la recherche sur les déterminants des 
innovations majeures. Ainsi, les luttes sociales, les conflits politiques et les 
grandes crises économiques débouchent très généralement sur des formes du 
lien social qui n’avaient pas de précédents historiques et qui changent en con- 
séquence les régularités antérieurement observées. C’est cette intuition, 
héritée de l’Ecole des Annales, que les recherches régulationnistes ont cherché 
à prolonger jusqu’à la période contemporaine (Boyer, 1989). 
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Pourtant dans leur majorité, les chercheurs continuent 4 considérer que 
Pétat actuel de la théorie incorpore et résume tout le savoir de la discipline et 
que par ailleurs la connaissance de la configuration contemporaine est 
suffisante pour procéder á une analyse de sa dynamique. Or chaque question, 
adressée au chercheur, appelle une mise en perspective historique afin d'en 
faire la genèse et de tenter de percer les facteurs qui ont façonné la trajectoire 
historique qui conduit au présent. Toute nouvelle théorie sociale appelle un 
retour sur l’histoire. De même, chaque surprise, c’est-à-dire anomalie par 
rapport aux prédictions, suscite un réexamen des outils d’analyse, sur le 
modèle de ce que l’on observe par exemple à propos du devenir des anciennes 
sociétés de type soviétique (Sapir, 1998). Les difficultés de ce que l’on nomme 
par euphémisme ‘transition’ renvoient en fait à l’étude d’une grande trans- 
formation au sens de Karl Polanyi. L'histoire est ainsi un ingrédient majeur 
de toute recherche sur le monde contemporain, d’autant plus que l’on s’in- 
téresserait à nouveau à la notion centrale, mais quelque peu négligée depuis 
deux décennies, de capitalisme (Wallerstein, 1996). 

Dans ce contexte, certaines recherches en sciences sociales mettent en 
avant des modèles explicitant une dépendance par rapport à l’histoire et au 
chemin. Ces formalisations trouvent leur origine dans l'analyse des choix 
techniques (Arthur, 1994) en présence de rendements croissants, mais il est 
apparu que les mécanismes à l’œuvre étaient sensiblement identiques en 
matière d’institutions, de normes, de conventions (Boyer et Orléan, 1991). 
Ainsi, une certaine historicité est réintroduite par les recherches contempo- 
raines dans des disciplines aussi diverses que la science politique, l’économie, 
le droit. Mais il faut se souvenir que les modèles empruntés aux spécialistes 
du changement technique ne dispensent pas d’une analyse structurelle des 
conditions de leur application et extension au domaine propre du chercheur 
en sciences sociales. De même, le thème de Pirréversibilité a connu un 
développement remarqué dans les sciences sociales (Boyer et al., 1991), à 
partir de réflexions empruntées à la physique et à la thermodynamique. C’est 
là un vaste chantier, difficile, mais prometteur. 


Former une interdisciplinarité active 

Il se pourrait que le mouvement d’extrême spécialisation appelle, en retour, 
l'émergence et la montée en régime de recherches à cheval sur plusieurs disci- 
plines actuelles, conviées à travailler sur le même objet ou domaine. Il est sig- 
nificatif à cet égard que se soient développés, à travers le monde, divers 
instituts d’études sociales avancées, dont l’objectif et/ou le développement est 
de rassembler des chercheurs en provenance d’horizons disciplinaires et de 
domaines de spécialisation extrêmement différents pour travailler sur la mise 
en commun d’outils ou de notions transversales à ces domaines. Certes, ces 
instituts ne fournissent pour instant qu’un faible antidote aux enseig- 
nements universitaires qui continuent à être marqués dans leur majorité par 
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des spécialisations de plus en plus étroites. On peut néanmoins penser qu'ils 
ouvrent la voie à un renouvellement des objectifs, des méthodes, du contenu 
et de l’organisation de la recherche. 

Mais il faut pour cela analyser puis surmonter les difficultés qu’ont ren- 
contrées de nombreuses tentatives antérieures d’interdisciplinarité. Une 
première condition concerne la formation des chercheurs: on ne peut dia- 
loguer avec les spécialistes d’une autre discipline que si on en maîtrise le 
langage, les problématiques, les outils. Dès lors il serait essentiel que les 
chercheurs en sciences sociales bénéficient d’une double formation: l’une 
dominante dans leur discipline de base, l’autre complémentaire dans une 
discipline adjacente. Cette caractéristique était par exemple présente dans la 
formation des économistes des années 1960, qui étaient familiarisés avec le 
droit, l’histoire des doctrines et l’histoire des faits économiques ... mais 
cette tradition s’est estompée au profit d’une formation aux mathématiques, 
au demeurant utile pour l’économiste. Il serait important de refonder cette 
tradition dans les divers cursus académiques. Mais une seconde condition est 
nécessaire: la constitution d’une communauté de chercheurs rassemblés par 
un même projet et par référence à laquelle les résultats sont évalués et les car- 
rières organisées. Sinon, les logiques disciplinaires risquent de l’emporter, 
d’autant plus qu’elles gouvernent la répartition des postes, des enseigne- 
ments, des honneurs académiques! Enfin, il serait essentiel que l’enseigne- 
ment incorpore la présentation de celles des recherches pluridisciplinaires 
qui se sont avérées les plus fructueuses . . . et que les spécialités correspon- 
dantes soient reconnues, parallèlement aux disciplines de base. Les départe- 
ments universitaires consacrés aux aires culturelles ou encore ce que sont, 
dans le monde anglo-saxon, les global studies, anticipent peut-être ce mou- 
vement. 


On ne peut gérer sans comprendre! 

De façon directe ou indirecte, les résultats des sciences sociales contribuent à 
éclairer les décisions de différents décideurs privés et publics, et le poids de 
ces activités de conseil semble avoir fortement crú dans la plupart des pays 
.. au point d'infléchir durablement les programmes de recherche et les 
détourner parfois de leurs objectifs purement académiques. C’est bien sûr le 
cas des sciences de gestion sont tout entière tournées vers l’entreprise et, pour 
une large part, de l’économie qui vise à éclairer les décisions des ministres, 
des banquiers centraux. Or la plupart de ces décideurs sont aujourd’hui f face 
à des environnements nouveaux, souvent surprenants par rapport à ce qu’ils 
observaient il y a une ou deux décennies. Les conséquences inattendues abon- 
dent et des mesures réputées assurer la viabilité d’un système se trouvent ex 
post introduire des risques de crise systémique: la finance, on l’a vu, est un 
bon exemple de ce type d’évolutions paradoxales. De même, les problèmes 
écologiques appellent des approches nouvelles articulant sciences de la nature 
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et sciences sociales, interaction que reconnaissent les programmes de 
recherche mis en œuvre par les pouvoirs publics dans de nombreux pays 
(Godard et Salles, 1991). Ou encore l’éclairage des facteurs explicatifs du 
chômage, dans les pays européens, suppose la coopération de disciplines 
extrêmement diverses: droit, sciences économiques, gestion, sciences poli- 
tiques, sociologie, . . . sans lesquelles la compréhension est partielle et lacu- 
naire et les thérapies inefficaces. Ainsi, les nécessités de Paction publique 
comme privée semblent appeler un nouveau cours des sciences sociales et 
favoriser les recommendations précédemment mentionnées: redéfinition des 
domaines en fonction de la densité interactions à l’œuvre, intérêt des 
approches systémiques, précision dans la formulation des problèmes rencon- 
trés à l’échelon local, mise en perspective historique des problématiques et 
des évolutions, pluridisciplinarité active. Si comprendre ne suffit pas à bien 
gérer, la maîtrise intellectuelle des grandes transformations qui marquent 
l'entrée dans le XXe siècle demeure en tout état de cause un impératif et un 
stimulant de l’ardeur des chercheurs, qui sont aussi des citoyens immergés 
dans les espaces qu’ils étudient, et responsables à ce titre devant leurs conci- 
toyens. 


D’autres demandes sociales? 

Enfin, il est une autre évolution souhaitable des sciences sociales, à savoir la 
diversification des organismes et des entités capables d’orienter les grands 
chantiers de recherche. Comme l’a souligné à de multiples occasions le 
présent texte, les gouvernements, les ministères, et les organismes publics se 
sont dotés des moyens de piloter, ou à défaut d’orienter la recherche scien- 
tifique, tant pour les sciences de la nature que pour les sciences exactes. Or il 
n’est pas évident que la préoccupation de ces entités suffise à rendre compte 
de la variété des points de vue qui peuvent légitimement s’exprimer dans les 
sociétés contemporaines. Ainsi peut-on imaginer que les syndicats, les mou- 
vements sociaux, les écologistes, les autorités locales, les régions . . . jouent à 
leur tour un rôle actif dans la formulation des questions adressées aux 
chercheurs. Il se pourrait que l’entrée de ces nouveaux acteurs affecte signi- 
ficativement le cours des sciences sociales. 

Si le XVIIIe siècle fut marqué par la figure emblématique du philosophe 
des lumières, si le XIXe voit émerger la catégorie du savant, pour sa part le 
XXe met en avant la figure du chercheur, devenu l’intellectuel collectif chargé 
d'éclairer les décisions des pouvoirs publics et privés. Il se pourrait que le 
XXIe siècle soit celui de l’expert-citoyen, dans la mesure où une dynamique 
nouvelle résulterait de l’interaction entre les demandes des citoyens et les pos- 
sibilités d’une communauté, en charge d’assumer la réflexivité critique, si 
nécessaire aux sociétés modernes (Bourdieu, 1987). 
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Au-delà de ces propositions générales, il est temps de suggérer quelques 
chantiers susceptibles d’orienter les programmes de recherche et susciter les 
recompositions qui viennent d’être mentionnées. Parmi une très vaste liste, 
on serait tenté de privilégier quelques-unes des orientations suivantes. 
Analyser et recomposer les concepts à la mode 

Les sociétés contemporaines se transforment et évoluent vers des configu- 
rations qui, pour une large part, sont sans précédent. Dès lors la floraison de 
nouveaux vocables n’est pas accidentelle, puisqu’experts, hommes politiques, 
journalistes . . . et chercheurs rivalisent pour proposer de nouvelles caractéri- 
sations et notions. Mais elles demeurent largement impréssionnistes, partici- 
pant à la formation des représentations des acteurs eux-mêmes et constituent 
des arguments dans les débats d'idées et les conflits d'intérét qui les 
sous-tendent. Par un effort d’analyse et de réflexivité critique, il appartient 
aux chercheurs des sciences sociales de cerner la réalité des transformations 
que ces nouveaux termes tentent de définir et recouvrent. Parmi une liste par- 
ticulièrement riche, on serait tenté de concentrer les efforts sur les grands 
thèmes apparus dans les années 1990. Quelle est la signification et la portée 
de la globalisation? Constitue-t-elle une étape sans précédent dans l’histoire 
des états-nations et des relations internationales? Peut-on parler d’une fin du 
travail ou s’agit-il plutôt de sa transformation? Pourquoi les analyses antici- 
pant une fin de l’histoire sont-elles apparues au moment même où elle con- 
naissait un cours nouveau? On pourrait multiplier les thèmes de recherche, 
ils ne manquent pas tant la période contemporaine est traversée de trans- 
formations multiformes qui attendent leur théorisation. 


Partir d'analyses locales pour élaborer des théories de plus en plus 
générales 

Sans doute les recherches en sciences sociales souffrent-elles de l’importance 
excessive accordée à la nouveauté théorique par rapport aux tests méticuleux 
des propositions que l’on peut en dériver. L'économie est à nouveau un bon 
exemple d'une démarche orientée vers l’axiomatisation, alors même que les 
prédictions les plus simples tirées des hypothèses de base sont en général 
invalidées. Or, faut-il le rappeler, toutes les théories naissent: locales .et 
historiquement datées. Dès lors les comparaisons dans l’espace et le temps 
constituent les voies royales de la généralisation, et à long terme de Pazi- 
omatisation. Il serait donc fructueux d’organiser des confrontations beau- 
coup plus systématiques à propos de l’application des théories réputées 
générales, car. portant sur les pays les plus ‘modernes’, à des sociétés qui le 
sont moins. Réciproqüement d’ailleurs, il est souvent éclairant d’appliquer 
des théories supposées valables dans des sociétés sans histoire aux sociétés 
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‘modernes’ contemporaines. C’est de ce va et vient permanent que pourraient 
naître des embryons de théories générales. Mais bien sûr cela suppose que 
la distribution des efforts de recherche et leur prestige ne soient pas directe- 
ment corrélés aux revenus et à la richesse des sociétés correspondantes. Ce 
problème est loin d’être mineur puisqu'il lie de façon intime “sous-dévelop- 
pement économique” et inadéquation des sciences sociales aux besoins de la 
majorité des pays. 


` 
/ 


Les sciences sociales se doivent d’être cumulatives 

Loubli des grands systèmes théoriques hérités du passé, l’accélération des 
phénomènes de mode, la faiblesse de la réfutation des hypothèses et des 
propositions, le fractionnement des communautés de chercheurs travaillant 
sur le même objet, le caractère changeant des programmes publics d'incita- 
tion et d’orientation de la recherche, autant de facteurs qui peuvent donner 
Pimpression d’un relativisme extrême des recherches contemporaines en sci- 
ences sociales. D’où un fréquent malentendu avec les sciences de la nature, 
par exemple dans les organismes où les deux coexistent. Sans nier en rien la 
spécificité des sciences sociales, en particulier leur historicité forte et la variété 
des formes du lien social, il est urgent d'initier, domaine par domaine, un 
processus d’abstraction et de généralisation. Mais, à nouveau, cela suppose de 
surmonter les clivages à partir desquels s’organisent les systèmes institution- 
nels qui régissent l’enseignement et la recherche. Un début de mise en œuvre 
des propositions précédentes pourrait aider à la réalisation de cet objectif qui 
demeure, il est vrai, très ambitieux, et partiellement conditionné par l’idéal 
des sciences de la nature. Mais il se peut que les objets étant fort différents, 
les méthodes et les principes épistémologiques doivent aussi l’être. 


Vers un retour de Putopie? 

Lessor des sciences sociales peut s’interpréter comme un effort en vue de 
séparer Panalyse des sociétés d’une approche purement philosophique, afin 
qu’elle s’affranchisse de tout jugement de valeur. Pourtant, force est de recon- 
naître que ces derniers sont toujours présents, de façon explicite ou non, car 
l'appréciation de ce qu'est une ‘bonne société” est sous-jacente à la plupart des 
théories qui se veulent pourtant totalement positives, voire positivistes. Les 
théories économiques d’inspiration néo-classique décrivent en fait un monde 
idéal dans lequel dominerait une logique pure de marché, soit indépendante 
de tous les autres ordres, soit qui les conditionne. Sous les raffinements tech- 
niques et mathématiques perce la visée normative. Dès lors, pourquoi chaque 
discipline n’expliciterait-elle pas ce qui est pour elle la société idéale afin de 
mieux faire ressortir, dans ses résultats et propositions, ce qui appartient à 
l'analyse et ce qui ressort du projet éthique et/ou politique. Le regain d’intérét 
pour la philosophie politique et les discussions autour de la justice sociale 
n’ouvre-t-il pas la voie à la prise en compte de cet impératif? 
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Enfin, la déception de l’opinion publique ou des décideurs à égard des 
sciences sociales ne provient-elle pas de la disparition de la figure de Pintel- 
lectuel au profit de celle du chercheur? Si le premier œuvrait pour la science 
dans son domaine propre, il ne s'interdisait pas de proposer des projets de 
société, alors que le second est trop souvent le besogneux serviteur du lourd 
char de l’Etat. Le prochain siècle verra-t-il la renaissance des utopies, com- 
plément nécessaire de la froide analyse clinique? 


Note 


Ce texte correspond au développement de l'intervention orale au titre de la session 
présidentielle consacrée au ‘Futur des Sciences Sociales au XXIe siècle” dans le cadre 
du Congrès Mondial de l'Association Internationale de Sociologie, Montréal, août 
1998. Mes remerciements vont aux organisateurs, aux collègues présents à cette même 
session, ainsi qu’à Immanuel Wallerstein et Alberto Martinelli sans lesquels cet article 
n'aurait pas vu le jour. , 
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Introduction: An Anti-Theoretical Fin de Siècle and its Impact on 
Social Theory 

here is a sense of malaise in culture, updating the diagnosis made by 

Sigmund Freud in the early 1930s to the end of the 20th century with 
even more elaborate brushstrokes. However, there is also a “malaise in theory 
and with theory” in the domain of the social sciences, particularly with 
theories which, following in the footsteps of the classical tradition, persist in 
their endeavour to explain the movement of society as a whole. In the current 
ideological ethos, dominated by an intoxicating combination of postmodern 
nihilism and neoliberal technocratism, theories on society arouse the annoy- 
ance and sometimes even the disdain of many social scientists. Theories have 
fallen into disgrace, and any beginner or dilettante feels bold enough to 
denounce them, citing the inevitable accusation that they are nothing but 
19th-century obsolete ‘grand narratives’ fit to languish in some musty 
museum. This unprecedented discrediting of theoretical work is linked to a 
combination of factors: (1) the crisis in what we might call, in somewhat het- 
erodox terms, ‘the university format’, this being the institutional context 
where social science teaching, learning and research takes place; (2) the 
growing role now played, at least in the capitalist periphery, by non-academic 
institutions like the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund, 
governments and several private foundations in drawing up the ‘agenda’ for 
social science research, as well as in the increasingly laborious funding 
process; (3) the scourge of conventional anti-theoretical knowledge, aided 
and abetted by the demands of the social science labour market, which 
rewards conformism, ‘pragmatic’ and ‘realistic’ attitudes, and punishes criti- 
cal spirit and theoretical leanings with joblessness; (4) the deplorable influ- 
ence of the contrived ‘practical approach’ required by the most important 
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sources of funding, completely debasing the work of social scientists, who 
have now become incompetent social workers in whose hands the most 
vulnerable and exploited sectors of our societies must fall; and lastly (5) the 
lamentable consequences of the garbage-in, garbage-out cycle spawned by 
the adverse conditions in which social-scientific research and teaching take 
place: excessively low budgets, low wages, urgency to obtain results, and so 
on, all damaging the quality of our intellectual output. 

The anti-theoretical mood of our age is glaringly obvious when com- 
pared with the splendour of the intellectual ethos in Europe a century ago, 
an unforgettable portrait of which is to be found in the works of Henry S. 
Hughes (Hughes, 1961). On the threshold of this century the names of 
Weber, Durkheim and Marx (we could add a long list of distinguished theo- 
‘reticians such as Simmel, Toennies, Pareto, Freud and so on) were key refer- 
ence points in the domain of sociology and, despite its waning influence, their 
names still cast their shadow over our age. In contrast, in more recent times 
we are seeing what C. Wright Mills called “the grand theory” disappear 
without trace. Not only did Parsons” synthesis fall into oblivion but the 
alternative theories competing with it fared no better. We do not even 
mention the work of Pitirim Sorokin, whose cumbersome style and sterile 
encyclopaedism condemned him to a premature death; and the same fate 
befell the theorizations of George Homans and Robert K. Merton. In politi- 
cal science, a discipline increasingly exposed to the unhealthy influence of 
neoclassical economics in the last 30 years, the theoretical crisis took the 
shape of the irresponsible destruction of the political philosophical tradition 
and a frenzied “flight forward” in pursuit of a new philosophers” stone: the 
micro-foundations of social action. In their basic combination of egotism and 
rationality, these would reveal the deeper cornerstones of human conduct, 
with total disregard for the historical circumstances, structural factors or cul- 
tural traditions which might determine it. In both cases, sociology and politi- 
cal science, the results were disappointing. 

The consequences of this unfortunate state of affairs are reflected in the 
progressive marginalization of the teaching of social science in the universi- 
ties of the developed world and in peripheral countries. In economics, for 
example, this process of theoretical disintegration is at a very advanced stage, 
so much so that many of the best doctoral programmes at the main North 
American universities have now given up teaching the history of economic 
doctrines altogether, supposedly because they are useless. The tragi-comic 
result of all this is that young doctoral students, whose average age has fallen 
sharply in the last 20 years, gain a very poor, biased theoretical training which 
hardly extends beyond the limits of books and papers published from the 
1980s onwards. Most are not acquainted with the works of Smith, Ricardo 
and Marx, and only in exceptional cases have they studied the texts of writers 
such as Marshall, Jevons, Walras, Pigou or Robinson. Even Keynes, not to 
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mention Sraffa, is vaguely imagined to be one of those antediluvian monsters 
who populated the obscure, confused universe prior to the advent of econo- 
metrics. For these future econometrists, many of whom will no doubt play a 
decisive practical role as civil servants, experts in consultancy firms and big 
transnational banks, or consultants in institutions such as the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund, ‘theory’ is no more than a series of 
conventional ideas developed in papers published by their teachers — albeit 
packaged in over-mathematical theorems — which have only a remote 
relationship with the real problems of the economy. The repeated harping of 
businesspeople and civil servants about the uselessness of conventional econ- 
omic theory to predict events as spectacular as the “Tequila crisis’ of late 1994 
or the mid-1997 Southeast Asian crisis, just to mention two most recent 
examples, gives a very clear picture of the insurmountable limitations of 
theoretical models which, in the glowing furnace of history, persist in their 
mistaken belief that the mathematical elegance of their formulation testifies 
to the fundamental richness and depth of their propositions. 

It is clear that a situation like the one outlined here is not exclusive to 
economics. We see it also in sociology and political science. In the former, the 
collapse of ‘structural functionalism’ and the imposing edifice constructed by 
Talcott Parsons since the mid-1930s left behind it an immense void which has 
yet to be filled. The ‘grand theory’, constructed in the image of triumphant 
postwar North American capitalism, extolled the ‘consensus on fundamental 
values’ which, according to Parsons, predominated in the United States of the 
1950s, playing down its structural tensions and fractures and putting forward, 
with a mixture of naivety and conformism, a future conceived as the eternal 
perpetuation of the idyllic North American postwar years. The history of the 
USA itself in the second half of this century threw such illusions overboard. 
And in Latin America, the optimistic expectations aroused by the sociology 
and economics of those years for our peoples: economic development, expan- 
sion of the middle classes, political democracy — in short, a marvellous 
‘Northamericanization’ of Latin America — were swept away mercilessly by 
the winds of history. Sadly, the crisis of hegemonic theory meant, quite 
simply, the abandonment of any attempt to theorize society as a whole. Faced 
with this situation, sociology sought refuge in a self-destructive ‘ultra-spe- 
cialization’ which made it possible to study the tree while disregarding the 
presence of the wood (Wallerstein, 1998: 50-1). 

The situation is no more encouraging in political science. We need only 
recall the rise and resounding fall of the so-called behavioural revolution and 
the absurd attempts — with a theorist of the stature of David Easton at the 
helm — to ‘expel’ the concepts of power and state from the domain of politi- 
cal science owing to their supposedly hopeless inability to grasp and measure 
the phenomena of contemporary political life with any precision. The famous 
systems theory, following in Parsons’ footsteps, constructed by Easton in the 
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1950s, came to no better fate than the person who inspired it. In more recent 
years, Adam Przeworski corroborated the theoretical crisis and confusion in 
political science in its surprising inability to anticipate such events as the fall 
of the “people's democracies” of Eastern Europe. In Przeworski's view, this 
constituted an “astonishing failure on the part of political science”, similar in 
magnitude and implications to the ineptitude of dominant economic theory 
to predict some of the most significant events of recent years (Przeworski, 
1991: 1). Notwithstanding, political science has persisted in a trend which we 
consider to be suicidal: on the one hand there is the accelerated assimilation 
of the methodological arsenal of neoclassical economics, reflected in the over- 
whelming rise of theories of ‘rational choice”; on the other hand, there is the 
foolish abandonment of a tradition of political-philosophical reflection 
dating back 2500 years which, unlike the currents of thought in vogue at 
present, has been characterized by its persistent focus on what is relevant and 
what is significant. In brief: theoretical construction appears increasingly to 
be a futile and superfluous endeavour. 


«The Origin of the Present Crisis 


One of the most rigorous and fruitful attempts to diagnose the nature of the 
crisis in the social sciences at the end of the 20th century is to be found in the 
Gulbenkian Report. This was the work of a distinguished group of scientists, 
six of whom belonged to the domain of social sciences; another two came 
from what the Report itself calls, in somewhat obsolete terminology, the 
“hard sciences”, while the other two came from the humanities. Intellectual 
command of the project fell to Immanuel Wallerstein, and the Report 
reviewed some of the most important milestones in the development of the 
social sciences from the 18th century to the present day. 

As the Report, which has been widely disseminated, makes reference to 
some central themes in our argument, we use it here as a basic reference point 
for our discussion. First and foremost, we should say that broadly speaking 
we agree with the diagnosis and the proposals of the Report, with some reser- 
vations, which we outline later. In any case, we suggest it is necessary to 
examine several nuances which we believe do not receive sufficient emphasis 
in the Report, and which could possibly open up promising pathways for 
progress in social theory in the next century. 

To simplify an argument which is thoroughly expounded in the Report, 
we might say that the origin of the present malaise in the social sciences dates 
back to the crisis of a certain scientific model, one that has been in gestation 
since the 16th century, and which we might call the ‘Newtonian/Cartesian’ 
paradigm. The ‘Newtonian’ component provided an idea, which is funda- 
mental to scientific endeavour, namely the supposition, long evident and 
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undisputed, that there was an absolute symmetry between past and future. 
Hence it was possible to establish essential certainties for the nascent natural 
sciences as the whole universe of creation seemed to be suspended in an 
eternal and imperturbable present, just waiting for the scientist who would 
finally reveal its secrets. The ‘Cartesian’ view complemented and reinforced 
this idea, postulating an insurmountable duality between humankind and 
Nature, between matter and spirit, between the physical and the spiritual 
world. It was within the perimeters defined by these two coordinates that the 
social sciences would come about (Gulbenkian Commission, 1996: 2). 

This ‘scientific model from the 18th century onwards, upon which the 
social sciences came to be based, has entered into crisis. In effect, the tra- 
ditional paradigm began to be strenuously questioned from the 1960s 
onwards, although the more remote origins of this challenge date back to the 
end of the last century. Two innovations in the physical sciences and mathe- 
matics are identified by the Gulbenkian Report as having been particularly 
important due to their impact on the social sciences: first, the crisis in nomo- 
thetic epistemology in the ‘hard sciences’; second, new theoretical develop- 
ments in these disciplines which began to accentuate the importance of the 
non-linear over the linear, of complexity over simplification, of the impossi- 
bility of completely isolating the observer from the phenomenon observed 
and, for some mathematicians, the superiority of qualitative interpretations 
over quantitative precision. In short, according to the Report, ‘the natural sci- 
ences were beginning to seem closer to what had been scorned as “soft” social 
science than to what had been touted as “hard” social science’ (Gulbenkian 
Commission, 1996: 61). 

Not only did this put the supposed central tenets of mainstream social 
theory and its positivist epistemological premises in crisis, it also helped to 
erode some of the founding principles on which the social sciences were 
organized, in particular their fragmentation into independent and compart- 
mentalized ‘disciplines’ and the criteria for their ‘professionalization’. The 
main contours of this crisis were summarized with absolute precision in the 
talk given by Immanuel Wallerstein in the opening session of this conference. 
For Wallerstein, the “culture of sociology’ — that is, the series of different 
axioms, premises and suppositions which make up the structure of sociology 
as a specialized knowledge - today comes up against six challenges. While 
these do not necessarily constitute irrefutable truths, they do “express cred- 
ible and realistic demands for academics to re-examine their premises” 
(Wallerstein, 1998: 18). The price that may have to be paid for ignoring these 
challenges is too high to afford to be complacent about. In brief, the chal- 
lenges in question relate to the incorporation of the Freudian legacy into the 
social sciences, the question of Eurocentrism, the social construction of time 

- (Braudel), the question of complexity (Prigogine), feminism and ultimately 
modernity. 
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It is appropriate to point out at this juncture that Wallerstein’s appeal to 
sociologists and his recommendation with regard to reconstructing a social 
science to put an end to the prevailing artificial fragmentation should also be 
heeded intently by economists and political scientists. It would be irration- 
ally arrogant to claim that the exercise of self-criticism Wallerstein invites us 
to embark upon lacks meaning in these disciplines. Only an astoundingly 
obstinate and dogmatic spirit could deny the depth of the crisis afflicting neo- 
classical economics, which marches gaily onwards to its eventual dilution into 
a sort of accountancy technique lacking any scope or perspective. And it is 
not just a question of confirming the infinite abyss separating the broad view 
- sociological, historical and philosophical, as well as economic — of an Adam 
Smith, for example, from that of some Nobel prize-winners of our day, who 
earn this distinction for having worked out some artificial mathematical for- 
mulae to design instruments destined to be used by financial brokers to fore- 
cast the price of junk bonds, derivatives and shares in what some respectful 
economists of the classical tradition call ‘casino capitalism’. We need not go 
that far: the decadence of economic theory may be confirmed simply by 
holding up for comparison articles published in the American Economic 
Review some 50 years ago, when economists — like Joseph A. Schumpeter, to 
cite a brilliant example — still occupied themselves with problems in the real 
world, with the mathematicized banalities which are published these days as 
if they were scientific products. For example, highly formalized complex rea- 
sonings aimed at trying to understand why the savings rate is so low in under- 
developed countries, rambling on through three or four quantitative variables 
while dodging the elemental fact that approximately half of the world popu- 
lation survives on an income equivalent to US$1 a day, with the result that, 
despite the laboured advice of neoclassical economists, the magnificent deci- 
sion regarding what to save and where to invest it vanishes in the blink of an 
eye. Or nonsense like that of Gary Becker, Nobel Prize-Winner for Econ- 
omics who, on a recent visit to my country, Argentina, stated that unem- 
ployment — at that time affecting 18 percent of the economically active 
population — was a false problem which simply reflected the obstinacy of 
workers, egged on by corrupt trade union leaders, in refusing to work for a 
wage of US$100 a month. When one of those present reminded him that 
owing to the overvaluation of the local currency the cost of living in 
Argentina was similar to that of the USA, and that nobody could live on 
US$100 a month, the ‘wise man’ replied categorically: “economics as a science 
has nothing to say about how much money a worker needs to live’. We need 
not list any further examples to prove the need for economics to take Waller- 
stein’s suggestions on board. 

The panorama is no less depressing when we examine the case of politi- 
cal science, where the extent of the theoretical crisis has reached crushing pro- 
portions. This is particularly true in the light of the two principal reasons, 
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which must be separated even though they are deeply intertwined. First, this 
is a discipline privileged to have a venerable and fertile tradition of discourse 
dating back 2500 years, now relegated to the sidelines of the profession. The 
reasons for this are many and varied, and this is not the place to examine them 
in detail. The rise of behaviourism was doubtless one factor. The loss of 
political philosophy also contributed to its decadence, expurgating from its 
core all vestiges of critical thought and resigning itself to being a tedious and 
superfluous legitimization of the political institutions of capitalist society, 
something that the pioneers of behaviourism did with more conviction, and 
with a language more in keeping with the demands of the day. Second, in the 
world of the social sciences, political science offers the most successful case 
of the “colonization” of a discipline at the hands of neoclassical economics 
methodology. The paradigm of “rational choice” and “methodological indi- 
vidualism’ has not reached the appalling degree of hegemony in sociology, 
anthropology, history or geography that it commands in political science, in 
its most varied specialities, with all the consequences familiar to all, namely 
the loss of relevance of theoretical reflection, the growing distance from 
political reality and the sterility of its propositions — a political science that 
has very little to say on the problems that really matter and which, to cap it 
all, is unable to light the way in the search for a good society. 

So, the theoretical crisis is very serious indeed. It is therefore a question 
of seeing what path we might take to overcome this situation. However, first 
we need to examine another issue. 


‘Postmodern Sensibility’ and the Anti-Theoretical Rebellion 


The theoretical crisis in the social sciences is also due to another series of 
factors. In effect, the weakening of the “Newtonian/Cartesian” paradigm did 
not necessarily have to lead to a situation like the present if this process had 
not converged with another, analytically different but closely related one: the 
rise of postmodernism as a form of sensibility or a ‘common sense’ in 
Gramsci’s definition of the term. In a pioneering work on the subject, 
Jameson has defined postmodernism as the ‘cultural logic of late capitalism’, 
thereby pointing to the close links between postmodernism as a style of 
reflection, aesthetic canon and forms of sensibility and the sweeping, ver- 
tiginous dynamic of globalized capitalism (Jameson, 1991). 

The numerous and occasionally contradictory theories inspired by post- 
modernism nevertheless share a series of basic aspects. First and foremost, we 
should underline their visceral rejection of the universality of the Enlighten- 
ment, expressed in its rejection of any conception in terms such as ‘truth’, 
‘reason’ and ‘science’ (Morrow and Torres, 1995: 413). As David Ford posits 
in a revealing work, 
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. . the current concepts of rationality and knowledge emphasise historical and 
cultural variability, fallibility, the impossibility of going beyond language and 
reaching ‘reality’, the fragmentary and particular nature of all understanding, 
the penetrating corruption of knowledge by power and domination, the futility 
of all search for firm foundations, and the need for a pragmatic approach to 
tackle these questions. (Ford, 1989: 291) 


Following Ford, we would add that the so-called ‘linguistic turn’ which 
has largely ‘colonized’ the social sciences leads to a conception by which 
flesh-and-blood men and women who are historically situated volatilize into 
spectral figures inhabiting ‘texts’ of different types, developing their gaseous 
identity as a product of the interplay between a myriad of heteroclitic signs 
and symbols. As these texts contain all types of paradoxes and contractions, 
we find that their ‘truth’ is unspeakable, thereby fuelling the ultra-relativism 
of postmodern thought. 

It is unnecessary to overly stress the fact that this radical attack on the 
very notion of truth involves a devastating criticism of all conception of phil- 
osophy as knowledge committed to the quest for truth, meaning, reality or 
any other sort of ethical purpose such as the good life, happiness or freedom. 
For this reason Christopher Norris made the acute observation that, in its 
apotheosis, postmodernism ends up establishing ‘a terminal indifference with 
regard to matters of truth and falsehood’ (Norris, 1997: 29). Insofar as reality 
is conceived as a gigantic kaleidoscopic simulacre, any attempt to establish 
what Machiavelli called ‘la veritá effetuale delle cose’ (the effective truth of 
things) becomes futile and stupid. The boundaries defining the reality of 
fantasy and those which separate fiction from what effectively exists faded 
completely with the postmodernist tide. For postmodern sensibility, 
however, reality is no more than an infinite combination of language games, 
an uncontrolled proliferation of signs without referents and an accumulation 
of unshakeable illusions, resistant to any attempt by reason to reveal its 
mystifying and fetichizing contents. As Norris rightly observes, the work of 
Jean Baudrillard took postmodern irrationalism to its ultimate conclusions: 
“we cannot possibly know’ if the Gulf War took place or not, said Baudrillard, 
while the bombs fell on Baghdad (Norris, 1997: 29), consequently leaving 
reality as a ‘purely discursive phenomenon, a product of the different codes, 
conventions, language games or signing systems which provide the only 
means of interpreting experience from a given sociocultural perspective’ 
(Norris, 1997: 21). 

To recapitulate, if the paradigmatic crisis in scientific thought raised 
doubts about the validity of the ‘Newtonian/Cartesian’ premises, the attack 
of nihilism and postmodern irrationalism considerably aggravated matters, 
and when faced with the uncertainty of the former, the only way out offered 
by the latter is the plain and simple renunciation of all attempt to develop a 
scientific theory of the social. Those who adhere to this perspective, the 
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complacent, conservative connotations of which escape nobody’s notice, 
take refuge in a metaphysical solipsism which washes its hands completely 
of the task of rigorously interpreting the world, let alone changing it. So, for 
these authors Marx’s famous ‘Eleventh Thesis’ was definitively shelved. 


What Type of Social Sciences? 


This diagnosis requires radical thinking — that is to say from the roots up — 
on the reasons for the current malaise in the domain of social sciences. At this 
point, we think it relevant to challenge a supposition which is usually largely 
avoided by analyses devoted to this subject. In reality, the social sciences must 
be expressed in the plural not only because of the multiplicity of ‘disciplines’ 
they consist of, but also because these disciplines are not formed in the same 
way from distinct theoretical/methodological approaches. Some social sci- 
ences are constructed on the premises of positivist empiricism and culminate 
in the constitution of sociology, political science, economics, anthropology 
and history as separate and compartmentalized fields of knowledge; however, 
there is another view of the social sciences, that of historical materialism, 
which proposes, in the words of Albert Hirschman, ‘the art of crossing 
boundaries’. For this is precisely what we are dealing with: crossing the arti- 
ficial boundaries erected between the different disciplines. 

Because, let us recall: what was Weber? Wallerstein reminds us, in the 
work cited earlier, that the author of The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
` Capitalism was extremely reluctant to call himself a sociologist, and that for 
most of his academic life he preferred to identify himself as a ‘political econ- 
omist’ (Wallerstein, 1998: 6). But who would dare to deny Weber the title of 
sociologist or political scientist? And as for his General Economic History — 
in which ‘discipline’ should we classify it? And what should we do with the 
marked anthropological slant of his classic study on ancient religions: 
Judaism, Hinduism and Buddhism? Lastly, would anyone dare to expel 
Weber from the German political-economic debate at the turn of the century? 

And what might we say about Marx? There is no doubt that his work 
must be counted alongside that of the founding fathers of economics. Apart 
from the irrefutable proof gleaned from an analysis of his main writings, con- 
centrating precisely on criticizing political economy, there is a host of details 
— often small, anecdotal or circumstantial — bearing witness to this fact. For 
example, on the walls of the spacious, circumspect anteroom of the MIT’s 
chair of the Department of Economics there hang a series of framed photo- 
graphs and oil paintings of the main figures of the profession, all symmetri- 
cally arranged. Flanked by Adam Smith, David Ricardo and the minister 
Thomas Malthus hangs the classic image of Marx at the end of the 1850s, with 
his fiery gaze, challenging the orthodoxy of a place which, let us say, is not 
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wholly keen on his theories. However, is there not also a social theory — on 
the classes and their conflict, on social structure, on ideology — in Das 
Kapital? And in what discipline should we put The Eighteenth Brumaire? In 
history? Sure. In sociology? No doubt at all. In political science? Of course. 
Let us take another case: Antonio Gramsci, along with Max Weber, perhaps 
one of the greatest brains in 20th-century social theory. How do we classify 
his analysis of the Italian ‘Southern Question’? This short essay, a true work 
of art in terms of its depth and conciseness, is also a work on economics, 
examining the role of protectionist duties and capitalist accumulation strat- 
egies of the ‘industrial-agrarian’ bloc responsible for the construction of the 
nation-state in Italy. But it is also a fine X-ray of the social structure of the 
Mezzogiorno, defined as an ‘immense social disintegration’ reticulately sus- 
tained by the intellectual petit bourgeoisie. Its analysis of the Italian peas- 
antry combines the macro-focus of a structurally orientated sociology with 
the subtlety of anthropological observation on the conscience of the social 
actors. And his analyses of hegemony and domination in the modern state — 
how should they be classed? An analysis like this undoubtedly constitutes a 
major contribution to the theoretical renovation of political science in the 
second half of the 20th century. | 

It would not be difficult to continue with this list. What could we say 
about Vilfredo Pareto, the author of the famous The Mind and Society and 
The Socialist System? Is he an economist? No doubt about it! Pareto is one 
of the greatest economists of the century and his theory of the system's equi- 
librium associates his name with some fundamental economic concepts. But 
he was also an acute sociologist and political scientist: his theory of social 
change and his conception of social structure fully qualify him as the former, 
while his theorizations on politics, the nature of power and the meaning of 
the democratic system constitute lasting, albeit uncomfortable, contributions 
to the study of these subjects, placing him in a distinguished class of politi- 
cal scientists of this century. And Joseph A. Schumpeter? He made substan- 
tial contributions to economic theory, but his conception of democracy is at 
the basis of the ‘minimalist’ and ‘proceduralist’ consensus which now pre- 
vails among the political scientists of our time. We could continue adding 
many similar examples: was Thucydides just a historian? And what about 
Alexis de Tocqueville, Montesquieu and Adam Smith? 

What does all this mean? That the contributions of the most important 
figures in the social sciences, including, incidentally, those who do not 
support the epistemological perspective of historical materialism, are based 
on their capacity to cross interdisciplinary boundaries imposing absurd 
restrictions on their endeavours at analysis and interpretation of social reality. 
Positivist empiricism, with its artificial and implausible dividing lines 
between state, society and economy, and between past and present, with its 
arbitrary fragmentation of the subject under study, has entered terminal 
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crisis. In the domain of philosophy this criticism began to be the subject of 
epistemological debate on the Latin American social sciences from the end of 
the 1960s, thanks to the work of the Czech philosopher Karel Kosik and the 
Mexican-based Spaniard Adolfo Sánchez Vázquez (Kosik, 1967; Sánchez 
Vázquez, 1971). 

Since the Marxist tradition, the idea of a plurality of “social sciences” was 
always seen as a tribute to the very fragmentary conception of the bourgeois 
view of the world and not as the product of a scientific operation. The posi- 
tivist canon was correctly interpreted as a methodological posture which, in : 
the domain of science and knowledge, expressed the interests and eminently 
conservative worldview of a class which, having transformed and recreated 
the world in its own image, aspired only to perpetuate its domination over 
it. Michael Lowy wisely identified the ‘elective affinities’ between the basic 
premises of positivism and the conservative view of a bourgeoisie which — 
following Hegel, conceived of itself as the final and highest stage in the evol- 
ution of mankind. As explained by Léwy, the words of August Comte are so 
clear that they spare all interpretative endeavour: ‘due to its nature, positivism 
effectively tends to consolidate public order with the development of a wise 
resignation’ (Comte, 1908: Vol. IV, 100). 

This yielding attitude from the founder of sociology towards the estab- 
lished powers helps us to comprehend the reasons why positivism was trans- 
formed — no more so than in the century of the irruption of the masses! — into 
one of the most valued ideological allies of the oligarchic regimes in Latin 
America, from the Mexican “Porfiriato” to ‘Roquismo’ in Argentina, not for- 
getting the Empire and the Velha Republica in Brazil, whose flag was 
inscribed with the fundamental political slogan of positivism, ‘Order and 
Progress’. Positivism fulfilled the ideological function of ‘naturalizing’ social 
inequality and the exploitation of man by man. This obviously required a 
‘wise resignation’ which, in Comte’s view, could not be the product of tra- 
dition or custom, unstable bases for the creation of a new order, but the result 
of the ‘profound conviction that there are unchanging laws governing all 
different kinds of natural phenomena’ (Comte, 1908: Vol. IV, 100). 

As suggested by Lowy, Comte’s positivism is based on two essential, 
closely linked premises (Lowy, 1975: 182): 


1. On the one hand, from an epistemological point of view, society should 
be put on an equal footing with nature. Indeed, it is no coincidence that 
Comte calls the new discipline ‘social physics’, with the aim of under- 
lining the profound similarity between the apparent automatisms of 
social life and those governing the functions of physical bodies. Through 
this operation the social — with its asymmetries, inequalities and oppres- 
sive structures — is ‘naturalized’ and the ‘natural harmony’ existing in the 
natural kingdom is projected brilliantly and without a hitch onto social 
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life. The spontaneous harmony which Adam Smith discovered in econ- 
omic life, governed by the wisdom of the “invisible hand”; now expands 
to include all social life, foreshadowing the notions of kosmos (as the 
‘spontaneous order of the social”) and catallaxia (as a synthesis unifying 
market exchanges, community feeling and the conversion of the enemy 
into friend) which in the last quarter of our century would be developed 
by Friedrich Hayek in the most audacious contemporary attempt to 
legitimate capitalist society (Hayek, 1976: 15, 23). 

2. In postulating the fundamental resemblance between society and nature, 
the second premise of Comte's positivism goes beyond the strictly 
epistemological: just as the latter is governed by natural laws, so is the 
former. In its movements society obeys a “natural” law, invariable and 
unchanging, independent of the human will and actions. The urges and 
revolutionary utopias of those who are determined to ignore this reality, 
or, in Hayek’s language, those who interfere irresponsibly in the serene 
evolution of the ‘natural order” of the social, collide with this reality. The 
French Revolution has reached the end of the road, and its aims — both 
destructive and violent — should be replaced by the impeccable technical 
knowledge of a benevolent technocracy (Gulbenkian Commission, 1996: 
11-12). In condemning the futility of “social negativism”, Comte's soci- 
ology foreshadows an argument which, halfway through the 20th 
century, would be developed by Friedrich Hayek and other authors 
adhering to neoliberalism in their criticism of the mortal dangers of ‘con- 
structivist rationalism’. 


Elements for a Theoretical Unitary Reconstruction of the Social 
Sciences 


Consequently, the crisis in the social sciences must be reconsidered, above 
all, to be the crisis of the positivist paradigm of the social sciences. In this 
matrix of thought, from which even Max Weber did not manage to escape, 
society is conceived as the juxtaposition of different ‘parts’ — institutional 
orders or factors, according to the lexicon used by different authors — which, 
in their concrete historical existence, may be combined in numerous ways. 
If positivism can reduce the social dynamic of the different ‘parts’ to a uni- 
versal law — permitting the passage from primitive ‘mechanical solidarity’ to 
the ‘organic solidarity’ of industrial capitalism, as stated by Emile Durkheim 
— in Weber's case things are very different. In effect, the infinite Kantian 
combination of variables, historical circumstances and individuals means the 
chaos of the social cannot be reduced to any organizational principle: hence 
Weber’s radical rejection of both Comtean positivism and the economicist 
reductionism of the Marxism of the Second International — which he 
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regrettably confused with Marx’s theory — and his insistence on stating that 
the classes are economic phenomena, status groups are creations belonging 
to the sphere of the ‘social’ and parties are entities pertaining to the politi- 
cal scene. These three types of factors — also composed of thousands of indi- 
vidual aspects — are what combine to give rise to real, empirically observable 
history, which invalidates any attempt to construct an abstract, more general 
theory. Faced with this, the only option is to understand history through the 
construction of ingenious ‘ideal types’, in the light of which history becomes 
a mere succession of ‘diversions’ from a paradigm based on the complete 
(means/end’ rationality of social agents. Paradoxically, an intellectual of 
Weber’s historical erudition concludes his enterprise by developing a social 
theory and a conceptual system which are explicitly divorced from the his- 
toricity of the social (Weber, 1973). 

Contrary to the tenets of both positivism and comprehensive sociology, 
societies are not collections of parts or isolated fragments capriciously organ- 
ized by the mysterious ‘natural laws’ of positivism or by the arbitrariness of 
Weber’s ideal types. This is not the place to open up an epistemological dis- 
cussion on the impact of fetishisms on the social thought deriving from the 
advent of the bourgeoisie as a class (Kosik, 1967; Cohen, 1978: 115-33, 
326-44); however, it is worth recollecting Georgy Lukács's devastating criti- 
cisms of this trend towards fragmentation and reification of social relations 
in his famous History and Class Consciousness. This objectification, notes the 
Hungarian philosopher, led to the formation of economics, politics, culture 
and society as so many separate spheres distinct from social life, each one 
claiming its own specific knowledge independent of the others. In opposition 
to this operation, affirms Lukács, ‘dialectics states the specific unity of all ` 
things’, which does not mean, however, wiping the slate clean of its com- 
ponents or reducing ‘its various elements to an undifferentiated uniformity 
or sameness’ (Lukács, 1971: 6-12). Naturally, this idea is one of the central 
premises of Marxist methodology, and was clearly expressed by Marx in his 
famous 1857 introduction to Grundrisse: ‘the concrete is the concrete because 
it is the synthesis of multiple determinations, therefore the unity of the 
diverse’ (Marx, 1973: 101). Consequently, it is not a question of suppressing 
or denying the existence of ‘the diverse’ — or, to use a very current vocabu- 
lary, ‘the otherness’ — but to find the exact terms of their relationship with 
the totality. The social determinants and elements in operation in any specific 
social formation are many but, according to Lukács, the sers method 
states that 


. the apparent independence and autonomy which they possess in the capi- 
talist system of production is an illusion only in so far as they are involved in 
a dynamic dialectical relationship with one another and can be thought of as 
the dynamic dialectical aspects of an equally yaani and dialectical whole. 
(Lukács, 1971: 12-13) 
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Hence itis necessary to adopt a methodology which enables the observer 
to produce a theoretical reconstruction of the sociohistorical totality. This 
method, however, has nothing to do with economicist monocausalism given 
that, as Lukács rightly recalls, 


It is not the primacy of economic motives in historical explanation that consti- 
tutes the decisive difference between Marxism and bourgeois thought, but the 
point of view of totality. . . . The capitalist separation of the producer from the 
total process of production, the division of the process of labour into parts at 
the cost of the individual humanity of the worker, the atomisation of society 
into individuals who simply go on producing without rhyme or reason, must 
all have a profound influence on the thought, the science and the philosophy of 
capitalism. (Lukács, 1971: 27) 


This influence is perfectly outlined in the first chapter of the Gulbenkian 
Report, where it deals with the impact of the phenomena of professionaliza- . 
tion and specialization, which ended up establishing a series of specialized 
‘disciplines’ throughout the 19th century. These supposedly refer to other 
such ‘domains’ cut off from reality which, in virtue of the new scientific par- 
adigm, acquire their own life and become — thanks to the illusion of posi- 
tivism — separate spheres independent from social reality. A good example in 
point is what happened to ‘political economy’, a term which was well and 
truly established in academia towards the second half of the 18th century. 
However, as the century progressed and, above all, once the next century 
began, the liberal theories prevailing in the new discipline gradually masked 
the ‘political’ character of economics to such an extent that towards the 
second half of the 19th century the discipline came to be called simply “econ- 
omics’. As noted by the authors of the Report, doing away with the adjec- 
tive ‘political’ made it possible for new practitioners to state that economic 
behaviour was the expression of the unvarying features of an individualist and 
universal psychology rather than a product of socially constructed and his- 
torically limited institutions. As will be easily understood, this argument 
‘could then be used to assert the naturalness of laissez-faire da (Gul- 
benkian Commission, 1996: 17). 

As the reader will also understand, a categorical conclusion emerges: if 
social science has any future in the next century, if it can survive the barbarism 
of the economicist reductionism characteristic of neoliberalism or the con- 
servative nihilism of postmodernism — dressed up as ‘progressivism’ in some 
of its variants — it will be on the condition that it is reconstituted as a unitary 
endeavour, as a social science capable of capturing totality. Of course, it is a 
totality which is different from the one imagined by postmodern theorists, 
for whom it is a kaleidoscope which defies any possibility of intellectual rep- 
resentation and which evaporates into the shape of a ‘system’ so omnipresent 
and all-powerful as to become invisible to human eyes. Not only that, as 
rightly noted by Terry Eagleton, “There is a weak boundary between 
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propounding that totality is sublimely unrepresentable and stating that it 
does not exist’, a step which postmodern theorists took without any com- 
punction (Eagleton, 1997: 23). 

Consequently, the concept of totality that requires the reconstruction of 
social science has nothing in common with formulations which interpret it 
from ‘holistic’ or ‘organic’ perspectives, ‘which hypostasise the whole over 
the parts, causing the mythologisation of the whole’. It might be appropriate 
to recall the conclusions of Karol Kosik on this subject: ‘totality without con- 
tradictions is empty and inert, and contradictions outside of the totality are 
formal and arbitrary’. To which he adds that totality is abstract if not con- 
sidered together with ‘the basis and the superstructure’ in their reciprocal 
relationships, their movement and development; and, finally, if it is not borne 
in mind that men and women are concrete, ‘real historical subjects’ who, in 
. the process of social production and reproduction, create both the basis and 
the superstructure, construct social reality, institutions and the ideas of their 
time; and that in this creation of social reality the subjects create and recre- 
ate themselves as historical and social beings (Kosik, 1967: 74). 


Crisis of Determinism, Uncertainty and Chaos in Social Theory: 
Final Comments 


The Gulbenkian Report proposes that new developments in the hard sciences 
‘underline the non-linear over the linear, complexity over simplification, the 
+ of removing the observer from the process of measurement, and 
: + the superiority of qualitative interpretations over the precision of quan- 
titative analyses’ (Gulbenkian Commission, 1996: 61). 

| Itis worth making some observations on this proposal. First, to register 
our agreement and, en passant, to stress that these new orientations in more 
advanced scientific thought simply confirm the validity of some of the central 
methodological premises of historical materialism, traditionally denied by 
the mainstream of the social sciences, and which, thanks to epistemological 
developments i in the domain of the ‘hard sciences’, are now being reassessed 
and are unexpectedly topical. In effect, criticism of the linear nature of posi- 
tivist logic; of the simplification of traditional analyses which reduce the 
enormous complexity of social formations to a few quantitatively defined 
variables; of the empiricist claim,.shared even by Max Weber’s comprehen- 
sive sociology, of the ‘valorative neutrality’ of an observer completely i iso- 
lated from the object of study; and of Marxism’s classical insistence on 
gaining a qualitative interpretation of complexity beyond merely quantitative 
visions — these are some of the distinctive features of the criticisms made by 
Marxism of the positivist tradition since its origins. It is worth taking note of 
this belated but deserved rehabilitation. 
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We would like to express our second theme as both a reflection and ques- 
tion: to what extent does chaos theory offer a promising direction in terms 
of overcoming the current difficulties faced by social theory? The argument 
outlined in the Gulbenkian Report starts by stating the crisis in determinis- 
tic models in the natural sciences caused by the conviction that “the world is 
much more unstable and complex, and disruptions play an extremely import- 
ant role in it’ (Gulbenkian Commission, 1996: 62). Although the foregoing 
does not imply a denial of the validity of Newton's physics, it does state that 
the stable systems — temporarily reversible — of Newtonian science represent 
merely a special case, a limited segment of reality. It serves to understand the 
equilibrium of systems, or situations close to it, ‘but not systems far from 
equilibrium, and these conditions are at least as frequent, if not more so than 
systems in equilibrium’ (Gulbenkian Commission, 1996: 62). 

Although these statements indicate a radical and promising epistemo- 
logical opening-up in relation to the traditional scientific model, it would be 
advisable for the social sciences to avoid reiterating past mistakes — as 
occurred with the rise of positivism — acritically accepting ideas and formu- 
lations developed in scientific contexts on subjects of study and types of 
methodological approach which are not relevant to the social domain. It is 
no coincidence that to date there has been no systematic application of 
heuristic approaches deriving from chaos theory to explain any specific social 
process. It is not a question of denying the role the ‘chaotic’ elements may 
have played in the remote beginnings of humankind. This is a subject which 
is outside our scope of study and which will almost certainly never be studied 
seriously. However, what has been amply confirmed is the fact that once con- 
stituted, human societies have demonstrated a series of regularities in both 
their structures and their historical course of evolution, putting them much 
closer to a state of equilibrium — not in the Parsonian sense of the term, nor 
in its neoclassical version, of course ~ than to the extreme of chaos. It becomes 
extremely difficult to understand the dynamic of feudal or capitalist modes 
of production by virtue of the productivity of chaos. On the contrary, careful 
examination of very diverse societies indicates that in their development they 
behaved and followed paths which, generally speaking, were quite closely 
consistent with the stipulations of certain theoretical models. A theory 
inspired by chaos models is unlikely to explain foreseeable systematic ten- 
dencies exhibited by capitalist society, under all sorts of conditions, in terms 
of concentration of wealth, income and revenues, for example; or to explain, 
if you will excuse the repetition, the ‘urban chaos’ of Africa and Latin 
America as a result of the influx of unpredictable and unknown disruptions. 
In short, the usefulness of the chaos theory would appear to be rather limited 
in social studies. Perhaps it might have some importance in the analysis of 
extreme, short-lived situations, for example certain types of natural catastro- 
phes like earthquakes and landslides; however, the literature which has 
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| emerged around the 1985 Mexico City earthquake shows that what ‘lapsed 
* into chaos’ was the corrupt and decrepit state of the ruling Institutional 
| Revolutionary Party, and that once the initial shock was over, society got 
| moving, reconstructed its collaborative fabric and set to work on helping the 
, Victims and providing assistance to the survivors in ways which were by no 
` means consistent with a chaos model. 
Furthermore, it is true that Ilya Prigogine’s insistence on the open and 
non-predetermined nature of history is a useful reminder for dogmatics of 
_ widely different convictions, both the supposed Marxists who believe in the 
' inexorable nature of the revolution and the advent of socialism and neolib- 
` erals who, with the same conviction, celebrate ‘the end of history’ and the 
‘triumph of the markets and liberal democracy. History presents circum- 
' stances where some opportunities open while others close. In the final years 
_ of his life, moved by the fall of the German Empire and the triumph of the 
: revolution in Russia, Weber coined a phrase which it is as well to remember 
„at a time like ours, so saturated by neoliberal triumphalism: ‘only history 
. decides”. However, it would be outrageously unfair to forget that it was the 
very founder of historical materialism who time and time again pointed out 
:the open nature of the historical process, beyond the distortions that his 
thought would suffer at the hands of sympathizers and encoders alike. For 
‘Marx the concrete is concrete precisely because it is the synthesis of multiple 
‚determinations and not the privileged scenario where the creative power of 
„economic factors is unfurled. It is for this reason that Marx ~ without whose 
¡intellectual rehabilitation as an author it will be impossible to reconstruct the 
social science we need — summarized his non-deterministic vision of the his- 
torical process when he predicted that at some time in their evolution, capi- 
talist societies would have to face up to a harsh dilemma: ‘socialism or 
barbarism’. There was no place in his theoretical scheme for ‘historical fatal- 
ities’ or ‘inevitable needs’ bringing in socialism against the will of the men 
and women who make up a society. Prigogine’s observations must be 
welcome because, from a completely different perspective and on the basis of 
reflections deriving from the ‘hard sciences’, they serve to ratify Marx’s 
important theoretical foresight. 
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Alberto Martinelli 
Troisiéme session présidentielle du XIVe congrés ISA, Montréal 1998 


La session conclusive du XIVe congrès de sociologie a pour thème ‘L'avenir 
de la sociologie et des sciences sociales au XXIe siècle”. Je propose de traiter 
la question des changements dans la méthode scientifique au sein des sciences 
sociales ainsi que celle des relations entre les différentes sciences saciales, à la 
lumière notamment des autres sessions plénières de ce congrès. Je voudrais 
en premier lieu vous soumettre quelques réflexions introductives, puis je 
poserai quelques questions à nos participants. Lorsque l’objectif des trans- 
formations sociales se fait plus ample et que le mouvement devient plus 
rapide, on constate généralement des changements significatifs dans les per- 
spectives intellectuelles, dans les paradigmes scientifiques et dans les struc- 
tures organisatives du monde de apprentissage. La relation entre les 
changements intellectuels et sociaux a fait l’objet d’un débat sans fin entre 
perspectives matérialistes et idéales, entre approches structuralistes et volon- 
taires, qu'il n'est pas nécessaire de rouvrir ici. Il suffit de souligner la cor- 
rélation entre transformations sociales et changement scientifique. Cette 
corrélation apparut clairement entre la seconde moitié du XVIIIe siècle et la 
première moitié du XIXe siècle, lorsque parallèlement à la révolution indus- 
trielle et à la formation progressive du marché mondial se profila une révo- 
lution scientifique. De nouveaux domaines de recherche se développèrent de 
façon autonome sur de nouveaux paradigmes, tout d’abord en économie poli- 
tique et ensuite dans les autres sciences sociales. Ils se détachèrent d’une con- 
naissance commune philosophique et historique et se tournèrent vers la 
méthode scientifique des sciences naturelles en cherchant à l'appliquer à 
l'étude des sociétés humaines. 

Nous vivons aujourd’hui une expérience semblable en matière de trans- 
formations sociales, ce qui a amené certains à parler de ‘transition historique” 
et d’autres d’une ère postmoderne. Même pour ceux qui, comme moi, ne sont 
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pas d’accord avec ce tableau du monde contemporain et qui préfèrent placer 
notre époque sous le signe d'une modernité radicale (c’est-à-dire d’un appro- 
fondissement et d’un élargissement des caractéristiques fondamentales de la 
société moderne), le but et la rapidité des changements - souvent classés sous 
les définitions générales de société de la globalisation et de l'information - qui 
sont en cours dans les sphères économiques, politiques et sociales ne font 
aucun doute. I] est par conséquent raisonnable de s’attendre à ce que dans une 
telle situation les paradigmes scientifiques changent et que les critères tradi- 
tionnels d’identification et de classification des différents domaines de 
recherche soient remis en question. La thèse classique en épistémologie rela- 
tive aux rapports entre les sciences sociales et l’histoire et aux relations entre 
les différentes sciences sociales est une combinaison des intuitions de Max 
Weber et de Vilfredo Pareto.. . 

Sur la base de la distinction formulée par l’école néo-kantienne de Windel- 
band et de Rickert entre les sciences nomothétiques, qui visent à établir des 
lois universelles à travers une méthode générale et analytique, et les sciences 
idiographiques, qui, au contraire, visent à interpréter les événements his- 
toriques et les actions des différents protagonistes historiques, Weber tenta 
de concilier la ‘verstehen’ et la connaissance casuelle en affirmant que la soci- 
ologie vise à comprendre l’action sociale à travers un processus interprétatif 
pour ensuite expliquer ses développements et ses effets. 

Pareto critiqua l'erreur très courante qui consiste à écarter une théorie 
lorsqu'elle ne peut expliquer tous les aspects d'un phénoméne concret et 
avança que la théorie économique ne devait pas englober et remplacer la 
théorie sociologique, mais, bien plutôt, l’épauler. Il a, en outre, souligné que 
les sciences sociales sont différentes parce qu’elles étudient non pas des parties 
concrètement séparables du monde empirique, mais des aspects spécifiques 
et des dimensions analytiques. Cette analyse classique a été controversée à 
maints égards et, plus récemment, par la commission Gulbenkian qui sou- 
tient une recomposition de la connaissance non seulement entre les sciences 
sociales, mais aussi entre celles-ci et les autres formes de connaissance scien- 
tifique. Cependant la poursuite de ce dessein ambitieux est rendue difficile 
non seulement par la complexité croissante des objectifs, des méthodes, des 
paradigmes des sciences contemporaines, mais également par le multicultur- 
alisme qui veut que la recherche scientifique de l’universalisme soit com- 
patible avec le respect des identités culturelles et des traditions. Les thèmes 
des trois sessions présidentielles sont tous orientés dans cette optique et 
centrés sur ces types de problèmes: le premier, ‘L'héritage de la sociologie, le 
futur des sciences sociales”, se penche sur la recomposition; le deuxième, “La 
connaissance sociale et la multiplicité des langues et des cultures”, aborde la 
question de l’universalité scientifique et de la spécificité culturelle; et, enfin, 
le troisième, ‘L'avenir de la sociologie et des sciences sociales au XXIe siècle’, 
examine les perspectives des sciences sociales et leurs rapports réciproques. 
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Au vu de ces différents aspects, je voudrais proposer à nos participants cinq 
pistes de réflexion: 


1. Pensez-vous que la division du travail qui existe entre les différentes sci- 
ences sociales relève de raisons épistémologiques valables ou que les div- 
isions entre les disciplines ne sont que le résultat de facteurs d’ordre 
institutionnel et qu’elles peuvent être expliquées en termes de processus 
institutionnels relatifs aux différentes sciences sociales? Que pensez-vous 
du point de vue de Pareto selon lequel les sciences sont différentes non pas 
en termes de catégories spécifiques du phénomène empirique qu’elles étu- 
dient, mais selon le paradigme ou la perspective qu’elles choisissent pour 
analyser le phénomène empirique? 

2. Plus précisément, êtes-vous d'accord avec la théorie élaborée par 
Immanuel Wallerstein selon laquelle les distinctions traditionnelles passé- 
présent, civilisé-non civilisé, marché-état, état-société civile ne constituent 
plus des critères plausibles pour distinguer entre les intérêts spécifiques des 

différentes sciences sociales? Pensez-vous que d’autres critères moins 
simples comme les distinctions traditionnelles entre la connaissance idio- 
graphique et nomothétique, entre choix rationnel et ordre normatif et 
entre méthôdes qualitatives et quantitatives sont encore valables? 

3. Quelles sont, selon vous, les tendances principales de la recherche dans 
votre domaine d’études? Existe-t-il un paradigme dominant ou différents 
paradigmes avec des niveaux de succès diversifié? Les frontières des dif- 
férentes disciplines sont-elles défendues activement? Existe-t-il des ten- 
dances ‘impérialistes’ à l'égard des autres sciences sociales? 

4. Y a-t-il, dans votre discipline, une prise de conscience de la tension entre 
la tendance inhérente à la méthode scientifique vers l’universalité et les lois 
générales et le rôle que jouent les différentes langues et cultures dans la 
sélection et la définition des questions fondamentales de la recherche des 
possibilités conceptuelles, des méthodes d’investigation et de la théorisa- 
tion? À cet égard, dans quelle mesure votre discipline est-elle ouverte à une 
dimension internationale et quelle est son approche sur le plan du respect 
des différentes cultures traditionnelles? 

5. Quelles sont les conditions institutionnelles de base nécessaires à la pro- 
gression et au développement de votre discipline quant aux possibilités 
offertes aux jeunes chercheurs, à la diffusion des résultats scientifiques, aux 
réseaux de centres de recherche, aux légitimations culturelles? 


Ce sont là les différentes questions que nous souhaitions soumettre à votre 
attention lorsque nous avons élaboré le programme de ce congrès; libre à 
vous, bien entendu, d’établir, dans cet éventail, une sélection et d’en décider 


approche. 
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Alberto Martinelli 
Introducción a la tercera sesión plenaria del XIV congreso ISA, 
Montreal 1988 


El tema de esta sesión conclusiva del XIV congreso de sociología es “El futuro 
de la sociología y de las ciencias sociales en el siglo XXP. Sugiero que se 
afronte tanto la cuestión de los cambios en el método científico en las cien- 
cias sociales como la cuestión de los vínculos entre las ciencias sociales, 
teniendo presentes las otras sesiones plenarias de este congreso. Haré unas 
breves observaciones introductivas y plantearé algunas preguntas a los par- 
ticipantes. ù 

Cuando el objetivo de las transformaciones sociales se vuelve más amplio 
y su paso más rápido, normalmente se producen cambios significativos en las 
perspectivas intelectuales, en los paradigmas científicos y los planes organi- 
zativos en el mundo del aprendizaje. La relación entre los cambios intelec- 
tuales y sociales ha sido objeto de un debate infinito entre perspectivas 
materialistas e ideales, análisis de tipo estructural y voluntario; algo que no es 
necesario repetir aquí. Baste señalar la correlación entre transformación social 
y cambio científico. Esta correlación se mostró claramente entre la segunda 
mitad de siglo XVIII y la primera mitad de siglo XIX, cuando al mismo 
tiempo que la revolución industrial y la progresiva formación del mercado 
mundial se estaba produciendo una revolución científica. Nuevos campos de 
investigación , sobre todo en la economía política y después en las otras cien- 
cias sociales, autónomamente desarrollados con nuevos paradigmas, se sepa- 
raron de un común conocimiento filosófico e histórico y utilizaron el método 
científico de las ciencias naturales, tratando de aplicarlo a los estudios de las 
sociedades humanas. 

Hoy en día vivimos una parecida experiencia de mayores transformaciones 
sociales, que llevan a algunos estudiosos a hablar de una “Transición de época” 
y a otros de una era posmoderna. Incluso para aquellos que, como yo, no están 
de acuerdo con dicho retrato del mundo contemporáneo y prefieren definir 
nuestra época como una modernidad radical (es decir como una profun- 
dización y ampliación de las características fundamentales de la sociedad 
moderna), no existe ninguna duda sobre el objetivo y la rapidez de los cambios 
que se están produciendo en ámbito económico, político y social, cambios que 
a menudo se clasifican bajo la definición general de sociedad de la global- 
ización y de la información. Por consiguiente, es lógico esperar que en esta 
situación también los paradigmas científicos cambien al mismo tiempo que se 
cuestionan los criterios tradicionales para identificar y clasificar los diferentes 
campos de investigación. El argumento clásico epistemológico para la relación 
entre las ciencias sociales y la historia y la relación entre las diferentes ciencias 
sociales es una combinación de las intuiciones de Max Weber y Vilfredo 
Pareto. Weber empezó por la distinción hecha por la escuela neokantiana de 
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Windelband y Rickert entre las ciencias de la naturaleza que pretenden estable- 
cer leyes universales mediante un método general y analítico y las ciencias 
históricas o del espíritu que, por el contrario, pretender interpretar sucesos 
históricos y acciones de los individuales protagonistas históricos. Weber trató 
de reconciliar la ‘verstehen’ y el conocimiento casual y argumentó que la soci- 
ología se propone comprender la acción social mediante un proceso interpre- 
tativo y después explicar su evolución y efectos. Pareto criticó el error muy 
común de rechazar una teoría porque no puede explicar todos los aspectos de 
un fenómeno concreto y argumentó que la teoría económica no tenía que 
englobar y sustituir a la teoría sociológica sino, más bien, sostenerla. Él, 
además, ha subrayado que las ciencias sociales son diferentes porque estudian, 
no partes en concreto que se puedan separar del mundo empírico sino, aspec- 
tos específicos y dimensiones analíticas. 

El argumento clásico ha sido puesto en tela de juicio de diferentes maneras, 
recientemente por la comisión Gulbenkian que argumenta una reconstruc- 
ción del conocimiento no sólo entre las ciencias sociales sino también entre 
ellas y las otras formas de conocimiento científico. Y sin embargo el deseo de 
alcanzar este ambiciosa meta se vuelve difícil no sólo por la creciente com- 
plejidad de los objetivos, métodos, paradigmas de las ciencias contem- 
poráneas, sino también por el creciente multiculturalismo — que exige que la 
búsqueda de la ciencia por el universalismo sea compatible con el respeto de 
las específicas identidades culturales y tradiciones. Los temas de las tres 
sesiones plenarias se relacionan todos en este sentido concentrándose sobre 
este tipo de problemas: el primero, “La herencia de la sociología, el futuro de 
las ciencias sociales’ que argumenta a favor de la reconstrucción; el segundo, 
“El conocimiento social y la multiplicidad de lenguas y culturas” se concreta 
en la cuestión de la universalidad científica y de la especificidad cultural; y 
por último ‘El futuro de la sociología y de las ciencias sociales en el siglo XXP 
adhiere las perspectivas de las ciencias sociales y de sus recíprocas relaciones. 

Teniendo en cuenta estas argumentaciones quisiera plantear algunos inter- 
rogantes a los participantes: 


1. ¿Piensan que hay válidas razones epistemológicas para la existente división 
del trabajo entre las ciencias sociales o bien creen que las divisiones entre 
las disciplinas son solamente el resultado de factores institucionales, es 
decir, se pueden explicar en términos de procesos institucionales de las 
diferentes ciencias sociales? ¿Qué piensan del argumento de Pareto sobre 
que las ciencias sociales son diferentes no en términos de categorías especí- 
ficas del fenómeno empírico que estudian, sino en términos del paradigma 
o perspectiva que eligen para analizar el fenómeno empírico? 

2. Más específicamente, ¿están de acuerdo con la teoría de Immanuel Waller- 
stein que las distinciones tradicionales pasado-presente, civilizado-no 
civilizado, mercado-estatal, estado-sociedad civil no son ya criterios 
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plausibiles para distinguir entre el específico interés de las diferentes cien- 

cias sociales? ¿Piensan que otros criterios menos simples como las distin- 

ciones tradicionales entre el conocimiento históricoy nomotético, entre 
elección racional y orden normativo y entre métodos cualitativos y cuan- 
titativos son aún válidos? 

¿Cuáles, desde su punto de vista, son las tendencias principales de la inves- 

tigación en nuestro ámbito de estudio? ¿Existe un paradigma hegemónico, 

o bien, existen varios paradigmas con niveles de éxito divesificado? ¿Los 

límites disciplinales se defienden activamente? ¿Existen tendencias ‘impe- 

rialistas’ con relación a las otras ciencias sociales? 

4. ¿Existe en vuestra disciplina conciencia de la tensión entre la búsqueda de 
la universalidad y las leyes generales — una tendencia inherente al método 
científico y al papel que han tenido las diferentes lenguas y culturas al 
seleccionar y encuadrar las exigencias fundamentales de la búsqueda de 
oportunidades conceptuales, de métodos de investigación y de teorizar? 
Relacionada con ésta ¿hasta qué punto se abre internacionalmente vuestra 
disciplina y hasta qué punto es respetuosa con las diferentes culturas tradi- 
cionales? 

5. ¿Cuáles son los principios institucionales fundamentales para la repro- 
ducción y el desarrollo de vuestra disciplina en términos de facilitar la 
investigación por parte de jóvenes estudiosos, la difusión de los resultados 
científicos, redes de centros de investigación, legitimaciones culturales? 


S 


Éstas son el tipo de cuestiones generales que querfamos que se discutieran 
cuando elaboramos el programa del congreso; obviamente ahora les toca a 
ustedes decidir cuáles afrontar y de qué manera. 


Doreen Massey 
Negotiating Disciplinary Boundaries 


This article, in responding to the Presidential address by Immanuel Waller- 
stein, agrees that current disciplinary divisions leave a lot to be desired, but 
warns against simple abandonment. Instead, it is proposed that we engage 
far more in boundary-crossing negotiations. This in turn, however, would 
involve rethinking what we mean by ‘boundary’ and by ‘disciplinary iden- 
tity’. The example of studies of globalization is taken as a case in point. 
Leading from this, the argument is made for particular negotiations with 
‘economics’. Finally, the article touches on the already deepening relation- 
ship between sociology and geography (and history) in arguing for the 
importance — in all of the social sciences — of thinking in terms of space- 
time. 
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Doreen Massey 
Comment négocier les frontiéres de discipline 


Le présent article, en réponse au discours présidentiel d'Immanuel Waller- 
stein, convient que les divisions disciplinaires actuelles laissent beaucoup à 
désirer, tout en mettant en garde contre leur abandon pur et simple. À la place, 
il serait bon d'entreprendre bien plus souvent des négociations qui enjambent 
les frontières. Cela impliquerait, toutefois, une réflexion sur notre acception 
de ‘frontière’, et d’identité ‘disciplinaire’. C’est un fait dont les études sur la 
globalisation constituent une bonne illustration. De cet exemple découle la 
nécessité d’entamer des négociations avec ‘l’économie’, notamment. En 
dernier ressort, le présent article aborde les rapports prandisiants entre la 
sociologie et la géographie (ainsi que l’histoire) et souligne la nécessité de 
penser en termes d’espace-temps ‘dans toutes les sciences sociales’. 


Doreen Massey 
Negociando las fronteras disciplinarias 


En reacción al discurso presidencial de Immanuel Wallerstein, este artículo 
está de acuerdo en que las divisiones disciplinarias actuales dejan mucho que 
desear. Sin embargo, advierte sobre el riesgo de simplemente eliminarlas. A 
cambio, propone que los especialistas establezcan negociaciones sobre los 
límites de las disciplinas. Sin embargo, estas negociaciones implicarán a su vez 
repensar los significados de “frontera” y de “identidad disciplinaria”. Los estu- 
dios sobre la globalización son buen ejemplo de este proceso; pues requieren 
de negociaciones específicas con la economía. Por último, este artículo aborda 
la creciente relación entre la sociología, la geografía y la historia; utilizando 
como argumento lai importancia para todas las ciencias sociales de reflexionar 
en términos de espacio y tiempo. 


Erik Allardt 
The Future of the Social Sciences in the 21 st Century — A Comment 


Sociology is a multi-purposive field of study. There are inbuilt dualisms in 
the questions that can be asked about the basic principles of sociological 
inquiry. One such dualism exists between a positivistic-individualist-struc- 
turalist vision on the one hand, and an interpretative-communal-cultural 
vision on the other. A second kind of dualism can be found in the tensions 
between an actor-oriented and an institution-oriented perspective. A third 
type of dualism is found in the contradictory claims for disciplinary identity 
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and for interdisciplinarity. Such polar oppositions may be combined but the 
tensions between them cannot be removed. 


Erik Allardt 
La futur des sciences humaines au XXle siécle — un commentaire 


La sociologie est un domaine d’étude tendant à être plurivalent. Il y a des 
dualismes intrinsèques dans les questions qui peuvent se poser sur les 
principes de base de l’enquête sociologique. Il existe, par exemple, un dual- 
isme entre une vision positiviste-individualiste-structuraliste d’un côté et une 
vision interprétative-communautaire-culturelle de Pautre. Il se crée aussi des 
tensions entre une perspective orientée vers les acteurs et une autre orientée 
vers les institutions. Un troisième type de dualisme se manifeste dans les 
assertions contradictoires d’identité propre à la discipline et d’ interdiscipli- 
narité, Il est possible de combiner ces oppositions radicales, mais pas d'élim- 
iner les tensions entre elles. 


Erik Allardt 
El futuro de las ciencias humanas en el siglo XXI — un comentario 


La sociología es un campo de estudio con múltiples objetivos. Hay dualis- 
mos inherentes en las preguntas que pueden hacerse sobre los principios 
básicos de la investigación sociológica. Uno de tales dualismos existe entre, 
por una parte, una visión positivista, individualista y estructuralista y, por 
otra, una interpretativa, comunal y cultural, Un segundo dualismo puede 
encontrarse en las tensiones existentes entre una perspectiva orientada hacia 
lo individual y otra que se orienta hacia lo institucional. Un tercer dualismo 
se descubre en las pretensiones que abogan por la identidad disciplinaria del 
campo y las que abogan por la colaboración interdisciplinaria. Aunque estas 
oposiciones polarizadas pueden combinarse no pueden borrarse las tensiones 
que existen entre ellas. 


Robert Boyer 
The Paradox of the Social Sciences: 
The Views of a ‘Dissenting’ Economist 


The article underlines the strong contrast between the recognition of social 
sciences in the academic arena and the numerous epistemological and 
methodological difficulties that derive from a too highly specialized division 
into subdisciplines, inherited from a configuration now obsolete. It takes for 
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its starting-point a critical appraisal of contemporary economic research and 
its desire to found a pure economic theory, totally apart from other social sci- 
ences, without the reference to methodological individualism and the inten- 
sive use of the assumptions of rationality and equilibrium. Given the current 
quite unsatisfactory state of the social sciences, there is an alternative research 
strategy built upon the interaction of various neighbour disciplines address- 
ing the same issue, fully taking into account historical time and the related 
irreversibility, a new and imaginative use of system theory. Last but not least, 
a larger diversity of social groups making demands on social scientists would 
make for the recognition of the neglected variety of social links between 
countries and regions. This may open a new path for really universal and 
more relevant social sciences in the 21st century. 


Robert Boyer 
Le paradoxe des sciences sociales: 
les vues d'un économiste ‘dissident’ 


L'article souligne le contraste entre la reconnaissance des sciences sociales au 
sein des systèmes académiques et les difficultés épistémologiques et 
méthodologiques rencontrées par une division en sous-disciplines héritée 
d’une époque aujourd’hui révolue. Il prend pour point d’appui une réflexion 
critique sur la science économique contemporaine et sa volonté de fonder une 
économie pure, strictement indépendante des autres sciences sociales, si ce 
n’est la référence à l’individualisme méthodologique et le recours intensif à 
Phypothése de rationalité et d’équilibre. Ces insuffisances ouvrent la voie à 
une approche alternative, fondée sur la mise en relation de diverses disciplines 
portant sur le même champ, lhistoricisation des problématiques, la prise en 
compte des irréversibilités et du temps historique, un usage innovateur de la 
théorie des systémes, une diversification de la demande sociale adressée au 
chercheur, enfin la reconnaissance de la variété du lien social. Autant de points 
de départ pour les sciences sociales du XXIe siècle. 


Robert Boyer 
La paradoja de ciencias sociales: 
las visiónes desde un economista disidente 


El artículo subraya el contraste fuerte entre el reconocimiento de ciencias 
sociales dentro de la arena académica y las dificultades epistemológicas y 
metodológicas numerosas, de que derivan de una división demasiado alta- 
mente especializada en los sub-disciplines, ahora heredados de una configu- 
ración obsoleta. Toma para el punto de partida una valoración crítica de la 
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investigación económica contemporánea y su voluntad a encontró una teoría 
económica pura, totalmente aparte de otras ciencias sociales, si no es la refer- 
encia al individualismo metodológico y al uso intensivo de las asunciones de 
racionalidad y de equilibrio. Dado el estado actualmente insatisfactorio de 
ciencias sociales, hay una estrategia alternativa de investigación, construida 
sobre la interacción de las varias disciplinas vecinas que tratan la misma 
cuestión. Hay que considerar seriosamente el tiempo histórico y la irrevoca- 
bilidad relacionada y hacer un nuevo e imaginativo uso de la teoría de los sis- 
temas. Dure pero no lo menos, una diversidad más grande de las demandas 
de los varios grupos sociales a los científicos permitiría capturar la variedad 
descuidada de las conexiones sociales a través de países y de regiones. Esto 
puede abrir un camino nuevo para las ciencias sociales realmente universales 
y más relevantes para el siglo 21e. 


Atilio A. Boron 
A Social Theory for the 21st Century? 


The purpose of this article is to examine the impacts and consequences of 
postmodern nihilism and neoliberalism on the development of.social theory 
in the closing decades of this century. In the predominant cultural atmosphere 
the whole enterprise of constructing social theory appears as an anachron- 
istic and useless concern. The different factors that expalin the origins and 
scop of this veritable ‘anti-theoretical’ rebellion are examined at length. The 
central thesis is that the much required refoundation of social theory requires 
the definitive abandonment of the ‘disciplinary’ and fragmented perspectives 
of the postivistic tradition and their replacement by a totalizing and unifying 
theoretical proposal. 


Atilio A. Boron 
Une théorie sociale pour le XXle siécle? 


Lobjectif de cet article est d’explorer les influences qu’ont exerce le nihilisme 
postmoderne et l’hégémonie ideologique du néoliberalisme sur le développe- 
ment de la théorie sociale a la fin du XXiéme siècle. Sous l’empire du ‘climat 
culturel aujourd’hui dominant, la réflexion théorique apparait davantage 
comme une préoccupation anachronique et, donc, jetable. Les divers facteurs 
qui expliquent la genèse et l’ampleur de cette rébellion ‘anti-théorique’ sont 
analyses dans ce travail. L'hypothèse centrale réside dans la conviction que la 
nécessaire refondation de la théorie social exige l’abandon définitif des per- 
spectives ‘disciplinaires’ et fragmentaires propres a la tradition théorique du 
positivisme et son remplacement par une théorie unificatrice et totalisante. 
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Atilio A. Boron 
¿Una teoría social pare el siglo XXI? 


El propósito de este trabajo es examinar las implicaciones que el nihilismo 
posmoderno y la hegemonía ideológica del neoliberalismo han ejercido sobre 
el desarrollo de la teoría social en las décadas finales del siglo XX. Bajo el 
imperio del clima cultural predominante la construcción teórica aparece cada 
vez más como una preocupación anacrónica y, por lo tanto, descartable. Los 
distintos factores que explican la génesis y alcance de esta verdadera rebelión 
‘anti-tedrica’ son examinados detalladamente en este trabajo. La tesis central 
es que la necesaria refundación de la teoría social exige el abandono defini- 
tivo de las perspectivas “disciplinarias” y fragmentadoras propias de la tradi- 
ción positivista, ye su reemplazo por una propuesta teórica unificadora y 
totalizante. 
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(UU A Challenge for Political Sociology: 


N The Rise of Far-Right Parties in 
Contemporary Western Europe 






he increased success of far-right parties since the 1980s represents a 

significant development in the political sociology of contemporary 
Western Europe. Politically, right-wing extremism in Europe is associated 
with Nazism, Fascism, Holocaust denial and the negation of multiparty poli- 
tics, bourgeois civil rights and independent working-class organization. 
Sociologically, the recent success of the far right fits with neither the freez- 
ing hypothesis of Lipset and Rokkan, nor the postmaterialist theory of Ingle- 
hart. According to the freezing hypothesis, the stability of postwar voter 
alignments entails that alternatives to the established parties will have diffi- 
culty surviving, let alone becoming stable elements in party systems. Post- 
materialist theory challenges this hypothesis, arguing that the old left-right 
cleavage in party politics has lost strength since the 1960s due to the increas- 
ing importance of non-economic values. The lack of fit with either of these 
influential theories makes the increased success of the far right an anomaly 
and hence a challenge for political sociologists. 

Accordingly, this article weds substantive with theoretical concerns. My 
underlying premise is that the search for an explanation of far-right success 
also provides an opportunity for renewal in the branch of political sociology 
that deals with parties. Starting with evidence on the return of the far right, 
spatial and temporal variation in West European voting patterns is discussed. 
Next, the implications of far-right success for theory in political sociology 
are examined, first in light of the Lipset-Rokkan theory, then in terms of 
postmaterialist theory. Finally, showing that far-right success cannot be prop- 
erly understood without considering party leadership, competition within 
political niches and the partisan segmentation of society, the article argues 
that progress in the sociology of parties requires a paradigm shift. Theory and 
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research in this area are too preoccupied with the problem of voter align- 
ments and therefore need to broaden their focus. 


A Challenge to the Freezing Hypothesis ` 


Towards the end of their classic ‘Cleavage Structures, Party Systems, and 
Voter Alignments’, Seymour Martin Lipset and Stein Rokkan observe that 
their comparative analysis of partisan opposition does not go beyond the 
interwar years because in Western Europe ‘the party systems of the 1960s 
reflect, with few but significant exceptions, the cleavage structures of the 1920s’ 
(Lipset and Rokkan, 1967: 50; emphasis in original). As evidence of the freez- 
ing of party systems they cite the persistence of political alternatives able to 
establish mass organizations and penetrate local politics before the final 
thrust towards universal suffrage took place during the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Space for new alternatives did remain after the Russian Revol- 
ution and First World War, but it was filled by parties that claimed to repre- 
sent the working class. Writing in the mid-1960s, Lipset and Rokkan were 
not blind to the challenge that new social movements presented to the 
alternatives of their day. They questioned the viability of parties that might 
emerge from these movements, however, for they believed the established 
parties would continue to absorb new forces through a process of survival by 
adaptation. Alternatives to the established parties may well emerge,’ but 
according to Lipset and Rokkan these alternatives are unlikely to become 
stable elements in party systems. 

Consistent with their theory, in free elections held in Europe during the 
four decades after the Second World War the support for far-right parties like 
Britain’s National Front and West Germany’s Nationaldemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands tended to be weak and unstable. Only in Italy, where the Movi- 
mento Sociale Italiano survived as a relic of the country’s fascist past, did the 
far right become an established force in party politics. Stigmatized by their 
association with one of the worst episodes of destruction and barbarity in 
collective memory, far-right parties in the rest of Europe were confined to the 
margins of social and political life. Indeed, by the early 1980s they seemed to 
be disappearing (Husbands, 1981). 

Instead of declining, however, far-right parties have been on the rise. An 
important breakthrough came when the Front National of Jean-Marie Le Pen 
attracted 11 percent of the vote in the 1984 European election. Today, con- 
trary to the claim that ‘such xenophobic bodies as the French National Front’ 
are unstable and impermanent (Hobsbawm, 1990: 179), the party of Le Pen 
consistently attracts about 15 percent of the vote. Following on the heels of 
Front National success in France, support for Belgium's anti-immigrant 
Vlaams Blok grew from 2 percent in the 1987 legislative election to 7 percent 
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in 1991 and 8 percent in 1995.! In Austria, similarly, support for the 
Freiheitliche Partei Osterreichs of Jérg Haider rose from 5 percent in the 
1983 legislative election to 10 percent in 1986, 17 percerit in 1990, 23 percent 
in 1994 and 22 percent in 1995.2 These performances have been equalled if 
not exceeded in Italy, where the Alleanza Nazionale (formed as a successor 
to the neo-fascist Movimento Sociale Italiano) won 14 percent of the vote in 
the 1994 legislative election before taking five cabinet posts in the Berlusconi 
government. This government fell within seven months, but support for the 
Italian far-right party climbed to 16 percent in the 1996 legislative election.* 

Clearly, the success of political parties can be defined in more than one 
way. Though convenient and intuitively appealing, a mere numerical criterion 
(say, a benchmark strength of 5 or perhaps 10 percent of the vote) is inade- 
quate because it lacks theoretical justification. Alternatively, if the ability to 
win elections is used as a yardstick, then in any election most parties are fail- 
ures because they are relegated to the status of opposition party. And if 
success is defined as the ability .to implement programmatic goals, success 
becomes even more diffuse and-difficult to pinpoint (Rose and Mackie, 1988: 
533-4). Instead, the success of the far right is here defined in terms of rel- 
evance, with a party system consisting of parties that are relevant because 
they either have governing potential — influence over the composition or sur- 
vival of a government majority — or blackmail potential — influence over the 
tactics of interparty competition (Sartori, 1976: 121-5; see also Smith, 1991: 
26-7). By this standard, one far-right party in contemporary Western Europe 
(the Alleanza Nazionale of Italy) has achieved relevance by joining a coali- 
tion government, while three others (the Front National of France, the 
Vlaams Blok of Belgium, the Freiheitliche Partei Osterreichs of Austria) have 
achieved relevance by affecting the tactics of interparty competition, above 
all by pressuring other parties to take a stand on immigration and minority 
issues. Some elements of the right have responded to this pressure by moving 
away from the political centre, a development that has divided the right while 
creating electoral space for centre-seeking forces of the left. 

Success aside, it would be a mistake to exaggerate the presence of far- 
right parties in Western Europe. Protest parties (such as Italy’s Lega Nord, 
the Swiss Automobilists Party, or the Progress Parties of Denmark and 
Norway) bear a superficial resemblance to the far right inasmuch as they too 
oppose immigration, taxation, the political establishment and: so on. 
Nonetheless, parties should not be counted as right-wing extremist unless 
demonstrably opposed to multiparty democracy, independent working-class 
organization, or any of the civil, political and social rights associated with 
TH. Marshall’s typology (see Marshall, 1964: 71-2). In particular, the nativist 
far right denies that minorities should have an equal right to schooling, 
freedom of faith or social services such as welfare and health care. Put dif- 
ferently, far-right parties are right-wing in that they oppose egalitarianism 
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and value ascriptive social links, placing emotion, intuition and race above 
reason (Ferraresi, 1996: 8). And they are extremist in that they refuse to accept 
that democracy, which at minimum can be seen as a means of allocating and 
checking authority, is also an end in itself. Under the terms used by Juan 
Linz, far-right parties belong to the disloyal or semi-loyal political opposi- 
tion because their commitment to the democratic rules of the game is either 
conditional or ambiguous (Linz, 1978: 27-38). In public, far-right parties in 
contemporary Western Europe rarely express nostalgia for the interwar 
fascist experience. Nonetheless, hostility towards democracy is evident in a 
closed definition of national identity, hostility towards foreigners, a faith in 
hierarchical structures and a mistrust of parliamentary institutions and multi- 
party regimes (see Ignazi, 1992: 12). In light of these distinctions it should be 
clear that protest alone does not equal right-wing extremism.* 

Nor should the geographic scope of far-right success be exaggerated, for 
parties of this type are either weak or declining in much of Western Europe. 
Though Britain’s National Front enjoyed some local successes during the 
1970s, it has languished since the 1979 general election that brought the Con- 
servatives to power. In Greece, the far right had almost disappeared from 
politics by the late 1980s, with support for the Ethniki Politiki Enosis 
(National Political Union) dropping from 2 percent in the 1984 European 
elections to 1 percent in 1989. In Germany, likewise, the Republikaner of 
former SS officer Franz Schénhuber won 7 percent in the 1989 European 
election, but only 4 percent in 1994. Further, the Deutsche Volksunion 
(German People’s Union), which won 13 percent in the 1998 Land election 
in Saxony-Anhalt, lacks an organizational base and thus may prove to be a 
flash phenomenon. Far-right parties remain on the edge of party systems in 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, the Netherlands and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and they do not exist at all in Iceland, Ireland, Luxembourg or Malta. 

Having acknowledged that protest parties are not the same as far-right 
parties and that in some countries the far right i is insignificant, unstable or 
absent, the balance of evidence nonetheless points to a resurgence of right- 
wing extremism since the 1980s. The established parties” strategy of survival 
through adaptation no longer suffices to contain the far right, which for the 
first time since the end of the Second World War is attracting stable and sig- 
nificant support at the polls in some countries. This development is troub- 
ling; it also poses a direct challenge to political sociologists because it 
invalidates one of their leading theories, namely the freezing hypothesis. 
According to Lipset and Rokkan, the space for partisan alternatives was set 
when universal suffrage was extended towards the start of this century, and 
parties falling outside the system of cleavages face poor prospects of survival, 
let alone success. How is it, then, that party systems in contemporary 
Western Europe have been penetrated by the far-right alternative? 

From another part of the political spectrum a similar question is raised 
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by the Green parties, for like the far right they can no longer be dismissed as 
transient or marginal (Richardson and Rootes, 1995: 1). At the level of seman- 
tics, the categories of left and right have demonstrated an impressive “absorp- 
tive power” in that they have been successfully associated with the 
preindustrial, industrial and postindustrial conflicts of West European poli- 
tics (Knutsen, 1995: 86-7). Party systems have proven less adaptive than 
semantics, however, with the combined electoral strength of the established 
parties dropping an average of 24.5 percent between 1960 and 1994 in four 
countries with clientelist party politics (Austria, Belgium, Italy, and to a 
certain extent Switzerland in the 1960s), and 9.2 percent in eight other coun- 
tries (Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and the UK) (Kitschelt, 1997: 146-7). Like the far right, certainly, the 
Green vote can be volatile, and differences in institutional structures have 
been responsible for significant cross-national variation in the strength of 
these parties as well (Rootes, 1995). Nonetheless, it can be argued that over 
the past two decades the established parties would have lost even more votes 
if they had ‘not responded to new-left-libertarian and right-authoritarian 
challengers by adopting new messages and strategies’ (Kitschelt, 1997: 149). 


A Silent Counter-Revolution? 


Postmaterialist theory (PMT), which hinges on the idea that societal change 
has exceeded the adaptive capacity of the established political parties, can be 
seen both as an attempt to update the theory of partisan cleavages and as an 
explanation for the rise of parties like the Greens and the far right. Follow- 
ing Lipset and Rokkan, PMT does not deny the importance of the “series of 
historical crises which took place prior to industrialization, and which set the 
pattern for much of what we find in modern political cleavages” (Inglehart, 
1977: 182). PMT also places class conflict at the centre of mass politics in 
industrial democracies, with lower-class votes tending towards parties of the 
left and middle- and upper-class votes tending towards the right. In their 
early statements the exponents of PMT even acknowledge that industrial and 
preindustrial cleavages remain so important that in most cases they still domi- 
nate party systems (Inglehart, 1977: 181-4). 

But PMT transcends Lipset and Rokkan in arguing that a shift in societal 
values means the freezing hypothesis is becoming outdated. Writers like 
Inglehart recognize that institutional and societal constraints have moderated 
the effects of value change, but they maintain that values may be overtaking 
class as a determinant of electoral choice in postindustrial society. To a lesser 
extent, preindustrial variables like religion and ethnicity may also be losing 
importance (Inglehart, 1977: 1834) 

PMT holds that the values and political skills of citizens in western 
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democracies have undergone a “silent revolution”, a gradual but fundamental 
change since the Second World War. A combination of forces — economic 
growth, technological innovation, the expansion of higher education, change 
in the occupational structure, the development of mass communication — has 
produced citizens less concerned about immediate economic and physical 
well-being. Postwar generations care instead about issues seen by PMT as 
tied to self-actualization and the quality of life: social solidarity, participatory 
democracy, cultural development, freedom of speech, environmental protec- 
tion, self-expression. New causes and controversies have entered politics as 
a result, especially when economic and environmental interests clash. Citizen 
support for national institutions has slipped at the expense of subnational and 
supranational ties, while elite-directed, oligarchical styles of political organi- 
zation have come into conflict with cultural pressures for spontaneity and 
self-expression. The social basis of politics has been modified too, with 
working- and lower middle-class voters becoming more bourgeois in their 
lifestyle and politics while support for the left has come increasingly from a 
well-educated segment of the middle class (Inglehart, 1977: 6-18).* 

Sociologists often do not grasp that for PMT the axis of political com- 
petition has tilted completely — not just on the left — with the birth of a new 
cleavage that sets traditionalists and cultural authoritarians against environ- 
mentalists, the new left and social libertarians. Thus, citizens with conserva- 
tive or illiberal views on issues such as abortion, homosexuality, patriotism, 
immigration or nuclear power can be seen as rejecting postmaterialism. For 
PMT, the success of anti-postmaterialist forces confirms that structural 
realignment in the politics of the advanced capitalist democracies has been 
more sweeping than many believe. In fact, the rise of far-right parties during 
the 1980s offers proof that the old politics based on class is weakening (Ingle- 
hart and Rabier, 1986; Inglehart, 1990; Minkenberg, 1993). 

As Piero Ignazi puts it, a “silent counter-revolution’ has occurred. During 
the 1980s a reaction against postmaterialist values was evident in the rising 
preoccupation with crime, the family, moral standards and national identity. 
An influential intellectual source for this reaction was neoconservatism, 
which combined laissez-faire economic principles with opposition to left- 
libertarian positions on pornography, patriotism, law and order, church-state 
relations, the rights of women or minorities and so on. As party systems 
reacted, ecologists and the new left found themselves pitted against the new 
extreme right. Postindustrial society has therefore produced two contrary 
reactions, a left-wing reaction by environmental parties or new social move- 
ments and a reaction against egalitarianism and cultural libertarianism on the 
part of right-wing extremists (Ignazi, 1992, 1997). 

Moving beyond Lipset and Rokkan, PMT is embedded in a timely dis- 
cussion of how postwar social change has affected the demands that citizens 
bring to the political marketplace. Postwar generations have come of age 
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under social conditions quite different from those that lent plausibility to the 
freezing hypothesis. Living in the absence of war, citizens born since the 
1940s have enjoyed expanded access to higher education along with the 
guarantee of a minimum of physical as well as material well-being under the 
welfare state. PMT attends to these changes and their potential consequences, 
a positive development for political sociology given that Lipset and Rokkan 
focused on the weight of the past when they wrote about party systems in 
the mid-1960s. Attempting to make sense of the space for left- and right-wing 
alternatives to the established parties, PMT suggests that a new cleavage over 
values must be added to the classic cleavages identified by Lipset and Rokkan. 
PMT therefore raises new questions to.be tackled by research on political 
parties, and offers a theory that may explain why the far right has gained 
ground since the 1980s. 

Three criticisms may be levelled at PMT, however. First, its record 
against a range of comparative evidence is not impressive. In an exhaustive 
review of cross-national research, Tepperman (forthcoming) concludes that: 
childhood socialization does not carry much weight in explaining adult 
political values; the correlation between age and political attitudes tends to 
be weak and transient; postmaterialist values are indeed associated with each 
other and influenced by economic well-being, but the effect of ethnicity and 
religion seems to be stronger and longer lasting. Moreover, cross-national 
research by Van Deth (1995) shows substantial and consistent variation in 
postmaterialist values across industrialized countries, and Knutsen (1995) 
argues that even when postmaterialist conflict appears it tends to become 
absorbed within the older semantic of left and right. Consistent with these 
findings, Evans et al. (1996) report that postmaterialism undoubtedly bene- 
fited the new left and environmental movements in Great Britain during the 
1970s and early 1980s, but class location and left-right identification remain 
better predictors of political orientation today. The existence of values 
posited by PMT is certainly documented in the literature, but their import- 
ance for voting patterns or party systems seems spatially and temporally 
uneven at best. 

Second, the values of far-right supporters are not as internally consistent 
as PMT would have it.? Thus, while Betz agrees that the rise of far-right 
parties seems to contradict the freezing hypothesis, he takes issue with PMT"s 
emphasis on values on the grounds that the authoritarianism of far-right 
voters should not be overstated. The values of this electorate are more 
complex and ambiguous than postmaterialist theory suggests, and taken 
together they certainly do not amount to a blanket rejection of left-libertar- 
ianism (Betz, 1994: 175-6). This criticism receives support from cross-time, 
survey data pertaining to supporters of the French far right. Along certain 
dimensions (i.e. attitudes towards racial minorities, military disarmament and 
the environment) the electorate of the Front National can rightly be 
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characterized as anti-postmaterialist, but along others (i.e. attitudes towards 
religion, abortion, homosexuality and France's position in international 
affairs) the liberalism of these voters is stronger than PMT predicts. In actu- 
ality, France’s far-right voters agree about little save that the presence of racial 
and ethnic minorities poses a serious threat to national identity and a cher- 
ished social order (Veugelers, 2000). 

Finally, PMT may be criticized for its failure to here the reduc- 
tionism of the Lipset-Rokkan paradigm. Clearly, not all research on parties 
by sociologists falls within this paradigm. Moreover, the combined oeuvres 
of Seymour Martin Lipset and Stein Rokkan amount to much more than the 
Lipset-Rokkan paradigm, and indeed transcend that paradigm’s limitations 
in significant ways. Independent of the intentions or achievements of Lipset 
and Rokkan, however, extending and elaborating the paradigm they inspired 
has been an important task for other political sociologists (see Kuhn, 1962). 

Having dominated sociological research on political parties for the past 
three decades, the main features of this paradigm are by now quite familiar. 
A definition of electoral behaviour in terms amenable to the statistical 
manipulation of survey data defines the object of study, with the analysis 
searching above all for the correlates between partisan choice and factors 
derived from the freezing hypothesis. 

Hence, a main goal of research on voter alignments is to ascertain how 
much variation in electoral choice is associated with the independent vari- 
ables singled out by Lipset and Rokkan. Class provides the focus for much 
of this research, the task being to explain: why working-class voters have a 
bigger or smaller propensity to vote for the left; whether class voting is 
changing over time; why class voting is stronger in some places than in others 
(see, for example, Weakliem, 1993; Manza et al., 1995). Also fitting into this 
paradigm is research on dealignment, which is the hypothesized erosion in 
the loyalty of workers for workers’ parties, farmers for agrarian parties, 
religious adherents for religious parties, ethnic peripheries for regionalist 
parties, and so on (see, for example, Dalton, 1988; Andersen and Bjorklund, 
1990; Bartolini and Mair, 1990). But studies of postmaterialism (e.g. Abram- 
son and Inglehart, 1995; Knutsen, 1995; Kriesi, 1998) also fit within this 
pattern of scientific puzzle-solving, and thus it is fair to say that they too 
‘exist more as methodological residues than as harbingers of new directions’ 
(Berezin, 1997: 364). 

Of course, dissection of the old paradigm begs the question of whether 
‘new directions’ really are needed to arrive at a better.explanation of far-right 
success. The answer to this question hinges on the nature of the problem. 

The problem with the old paradigm is the poverty of a conceptual frame- 
work that treats parties as epiphenomena of social categories, especially 
classes, status groups, or occupational categories.1% A kind of reflection theory 
is involved, the premise being that parties are the direct representatives of class 
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or other categorical interests. This assumption is fantastic, given that class 
interests are mixed and notoriously difficult to pinpoint; material interests are 
not the only motivations behind electoral choices; and, like firms which 
massage the tastes and wants of consumers, often it is parties that activate the 
class or other “group” consciousness of voters, not the other way around. 

These flaws were revealed with much acuity at least three decades ago 
(see Duverger, 1969; Sartori, 1969), yet much research by political sociolo- 
gists has stayed within the confines of the old paradigm. This branch of soci- 
ology has grown lethargic as a result, and in his diagnosis Orum (1996: 146) 
points to “the simple fact that studies of political participation, and voting, in 
the end provided so little historical depth or intellectual fascination that they 
could not by themselves sustain the field”. Teaching has been affected too, 
with a 1991 survey of UK sociology departments finding that of some 50 
courses in political sociology, none made the literature on electoral behaviour 
either required or recommended reading (Rootes, 1996: 122). What follows 
are three directions for research that breaks with the old paradigm in seeking 
to explain the success of far-right parties. 


Leadership 


Neither events nor structural conditions alone can provide a sufficient expla- 
nation for party success because leaders enjoy a margin of discretion (see 
Rose and Mackie, 1988). Leaders are presented with choices even at the worst 
of times, if only to improve their party’s chance of surviving, and choices do 
not disappear when conditions turn favourable. If it wants to gain from a 
positive opportunity, a party must act; and if it acts but errs, the result may 
be a setback instead of a gain. Leadership decisions are hemmed in by power 
relations, however, for whatever else they may be, parties are organizations 
whose survival depends on access to resources.!! Specifically, a party consists 
of a unique combination of external and internal power relationships, and it 
has been argued that considering both of them “offers the best prospect of 
further advance in the study of political parties” (Charlot, 1989: 352). Unlike 
the study of social movements (e.g. McCarthy and Zald, 1977; Jenkins, 1983; 
Tarrow, 1988), the sociology of parties has been slow in adopting a dualistic 
approach, dwelling instead on a single dimension (external relationships) and 
a single resource (votes). To better appreciate the constraints on leadership, 
external and internal power relations are nonetheless worth considering in 
some detail. 

The environment is the main or only source of votes, funding, partisan 
alliances and endorsements. Without votes, a party does not survive, and thus 
the anticipated or actual reactions of voters always affect the decisions of 
leaders. But a party cannot compete for votes without funding, and thus a 
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party's most important contributors — a union, wealthy donors, an interest 
group, sponsors in banking or business, a foreign power with an interest in 
the party’s success — have leverage too.!? Also constraining leaders are inter- 
party relations, which affect the allocation of patronage, the distribution of 
political appointments and the composition of parliamentary committees. 
Without partisan alliances a party's governing potential (and thus its rel- 
evance within the party system) may be negligible, and thus the preferences 
of other parties can also affect decisions. Finally, leaders” concern with the 
image or efficacy of their party lends influence to those who buy votes, rig 
elections, mobilize voters or shape public opinion (Tarrow, 1988: 429-30).13 

Other constraints on leadership come from within the organization. The 
party is the main or only source of authority, with a leader's claim to act or 
speak on behalf of the party being undermined by internal dissent. Accord- 
ingly the preferences of members must be considered and weighed, especi- 
ally when the leader is confronted with a rival, a dissenting faction or 
committee, or a personality with high status in the party. Weak leaders who 
cannot put a check on factionalism or the formation of a splinter party may 
be forced to resign. In cases such as this, the collective weight of the party 
oligarchy is usually greater than the influence of any single, authoritative 
figure (Schonfeld, 1980: 858). 

Apart from authority, the party itself provides the means of meeting the 
tasks of recruitment, training, communication, planning, management and 
fund-raising. Part of the membership's motivation for meeting these tasks is 
selfish, so leaders must be mindful of the supply and distribution of selective 
incentives such as money, status and office. But non-selfish motivations such 
as guilt, idealism and identity also stimulate contributions from activists, 
campaigners, fund-raisers and so on. As those who violate the norms of 
fairness that motivate voluntary participation may blunt the organization's 
efficacy, leaders must protect their activists’ willingness to contribute time, 
energy and other personal resources to the party cause.!* 

Notwithstanding the importance of external and internal constraints, 
resource mobilization theory argues that the success of political organi- 
zations like parties also depends on choices not reducible to power interests 
(Rochon, 1990: 301-2). Having explored the relationship between leadership 
and constraints from a theoretical point of view, the autonomy of leadership 
will be shown by examining how nativism has been handled by the Italian far 
right. Riding the waves of nativism has presented a tempting option for far- 
right parties in contemporary Europe; following this option has not been a 
foregone conclusion, however. Responsibility for such a choice rests with the 
parties themselves, and a leader may well decide there are better ways of 
separating the far right from the competition. 

Most far-right parties in Western Europe have been characterized by a 
preoccupation with immigration and a marked intolerance towards racial and 
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ethnic minorities (Inglehart and Rabier, 1986; Ignazi, 1992, 1997; Betz, 1994; 
Kitschelt, 1995). Yet nativist politics have been avoided by the neo-fascist 
Movimento Sociale Italiano, reorganized as the Alleanza Nazionale during 
1994-5. The Italian exception is puzzling given that Italy is now a land of 
mass migration from outside Europe, with chief sending countries since the 
mid-1970s including Morocco, Tunisia, Senegal, Egypt, China and the Philip- 
pines. Episodes of racially motivated protest, aggression and violence have 
erupted over the past decade, while immigration and multiculturalism have 
become social and political issues. In fact, comparative survey data indicate 
that levels of anti-immigrant hostility in Italy and other West European coun- 
tries are now about the same.!5 

Certainly, the Italian far right has not been unaware that its counterparts 
in other countries have been exploiting nativism. Contact has been main- 
tained with the French far right for nearly three decades, and indeed at times 
the far-right parties in these two countries have taken each other as a model. 
A surge in the electoral fortunes of the Movimento Sociale Italiano inspired 
the strategists of the French far right when they decided to launch the Front 
National in 1972. During the late 1980s and early 1990s, in turn, elements of 
the Italian far right believed their party could find renewal by following the 
xenophobic example of Le Pen and his party. Nonetheless, Italy’s far right 
has yet to become an entrepreneur of anti-immigrant politics. 

Only in the late 1980s did the Movimento Sociale Italiano even address 
immigration, but instead of stigmatizing foreigners it used the issue as grist 
in its long-standing polemic against capitalism and socialism alike. Putting 
the blame for mass migration on capitalism and the excessive power of multi- 
nationals, the neo-fascist party argued that the cosmopolitanism of the left 
provided an inadequate response to the problems of a multicultural Europe. 
Reaching back in time, the Movimento Sociale Italiano resurrected the fascist 
idea of the Third Way, a path between capitalism and socialism that would 
remedy the shortcomings of each by promoting a shared political economy 
between the ‘proletarian nations’ of the world, whether European (e.g. Italy) 
or non-European (e.g. the underdeveloped countries of the Third World). 
Thereafter the party vacillated as it joined criticism of foreign aid and illegal 
immigrants with pleas on behalf of unemployed Italians and exploited immi- 
grant workers. Included in its mixed message was a call for tighter border 
controls and generous measures to alleviate poverty in the rest of the world. 

The party’s rank-and-file most definitely favoured an intolerant 
approach towards immigration and minority rights.!® Influential party 
members were divided among themselves, however, so the official line 
wavered until the leadership reverted to Gianfranco Fini in 1991. Under Fini 
the Movimento Sociale Italiano and its successor (the Alleanza Nazionale) 
have sought to gain new support among voters by revising their party’s 
image, the goal being a long-awaited reintegration of the far right into Italian 
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politics. In public the party has therefore avoided statements too easily 
associated with fascism or neo-fascism. 

Whether the Alleanza Nazionale has truly made a break with the past is 
still uncertain, but to date its new strategy has paid off.!” At the polls over 
the past four years the party has met with unprecedented success, and even 
the foreign press now refers to it as ‘post-fascist’. Consistent with the task of 
creating a more respectable image, since 1994 Fini's party has mentioned 
immigration only in connection with democracy and the quality of life of 
Italians and the foreign-born. Resisting pressures both electoral and partisan, 
the leader of the Alleanza Nazionale has refused to mobilize either votes or 
support within his party by exploiting anti-immigrant sentiment (Chiarini 
and Veugelers, forthcoming). 

Study of the Italian far right confirms that party choices cannot be 
reduced to events or structural conditions alone. Like other West European 
countries, Italy has become a land of non-western immigration, and signs of 
racism can be found in the country's electorate and the membership of its far 
right. The allure of nativism therefore exists, but the Italian far right has yet 
to exploit this option in a manner that is either consistent or straightforward. 
Slow to follow the example of its nativist counterparts in other countries, it 
has hovered between the Third Way and a position consistent with the goal 
of winning coalition potential through political respectability. Clearly, its 
positions on the issue of immigration cannot be properly understood without 
reference to the choices made by party leaders. 

Current explanations of far-right success focus on change‘in the electoral 
environment above all. In this respect they remain within the limits of a 
reflection theory of party politics. By contrast the sociology of organizations 
implies that external conditions alone cannot explain why parties become 
institutionalized in party systems. As in the case of business firms, feedbacks 
of personnel, information and physical material between organizations and 
their environments ensure that the relationship between parties and their 
environment runs both ways (see Warriner, 1984: 157-62). Parties will there- 
fore play an active role in creating and exploiting opportunities for them- 
selves. But to be more precise, parties do not act — people do — and it is party 
leaders who are above all responsible for the choices that affect the compe- 
tition for resources like votes, activists, interparty alliances and positions in 
government. . 


Party Competition within Political Niches 


Party success is often explained holistically in terms of party-system dynam- 
ics. Using the metaphor of “space in the party system’, relations between 
parties are treated as interdependent and zero-sum, such that losses or gains 
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by one party or partisan bloc affect the fortunes of all other elements in the 
system. Thus a recent theory of the far right builds on the assumption that 
change in the established parties has created a crisis of representation for two 
segments of the electorate, namely die-hard conservatives and racist workers. 
The alleged cause of this crisis is the centripetal movement of conservative 
parties, which has opened up space on the far right of the spectrum, coupled 
with the pluralistic politics of the communist and socialist left, which has 
failed to articulate working-class xenophobia. Political space previously 
occupied by established forces has opened up, thereby providing the con- 
ditions for far-right success (Kitschelt, 1995). 

Missing from this type of account, which focuses on competition 
between parties or partisan blocs of different types (e.g. communist, social- 
ist, conservative, far right), is any recognition of the possibility that compe- 
tition between parties of the same type may also affect success. Here the 
dominant metaphor is the “political niche”, for asking why some parties 
become established while others do not echoes a central concern of popu- 
lation ecology. This model treats society. as an environment or pool in which 
organizations find the resources they need for survival. Competition between 
organizations is seen as inevitable, and change in the environment will be 
more or less favourable to different types of organizations because some are 
suited to stable environments while others adapt well to change (Wuthnow, 
1987: 149). The population ecology model has been applied in analysing 
foundations and failures among private firms competing in the same market. 
It can be extended by considering the competition between parties in the 
same political space. 

For example, the supply of far-right members, activists, cadres, candi- 
dates and financial supporters is limited, and the multiplication of far-right 
parties only serves to diminish shares of these scarce resources. Thus, with 
regard to the interwar far right: 


In a number of cases the conflicts, even violent ones, between fascists were as 
great as those with their other antagonists. Particularly in France the plurality 
of fascist movements has to be taken into account in explaining the ultimate 
weakness of the fascist appeal. (Linz, 1980: 170) 


In the postwar period, similarly, internecine rivalry helps to explain why in 
Great Britain the far right, which was crowded off the political scene by the 
Conservative Party under Margaret Thatcher during the late 1970s, did not 
profit when political space opened up as John Major moved the Conserva- 
tives back towards the centre during the 1990s. An organizational schism can 
lead to a poor electoral performance, and a poor performance can lead to an 
organizational schism.!? Ever since its minor electoral successes of the 1970s, 
the British far right has been marked by disunity and an abandonment of 
any serious claim to electoral participation. By the early 1980s the original 
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National Front had disintegrated into at least four groupings, with the 
failure to win votes or field a respectable number of candidates in local and 
national elections both cause and consequence of this disunity. Thus, in the 
1979 general election the National Front contested 303 seats, whereas in 
1983 it fielded only 60 candidates (Ó”Maoláin, 1987: 310-13; Husbands, 
1988: 67-8). 

Similarly, right-wing extremism in German elections follows the 
rhythms of regional rather than national politics because the same niche is 
shared by a number of viable parties. No single party dominates the far right 
at the national level, and thus the electoral breakthroughs of the country’s 
modern-day Nazis tend to be localized and short-lived. Historically much 
weaker.than in Germany, the Dutch far right has also been unable to consol- 
idate. By comparison with Britain, Germany or the Netherlands, the far right 
wins more votes in Belgium; yet in this country too its strength is under- 
mined by an apparently irremediable split between the Front National of the 
Walloons and the Vlaams Blok, or Flemish Bloc. 

In Italy, by contrast, no party since the 1950s — including the short-lived 
Destra Nazionale of the 1970s and the weak Fiamma Tricolore of the 1990s 
— has successfully challenged the niche dominance of the Movimento Sociale 
Italiano or its successor, the Alleanza Nazionale (Ignazi, 1989; Chiarini, 
1995). In France, likewise, the establishment of a hegemonic far-right party 
was a precondition for the successes of the 1980s and 1990s. In fact, after it 
was founded in 1972 the first serious threat to the survival of the Front 
National came not from society, the state or other parties, but from within 
the French far right itself, in particular from former party members and 
cadres who were opposed to the concentration of power in the hands of Le 
Pen. Again, notwithstanding a shared hostility towards leftists and Gaullists 
alike, the French far right was harmed during the 1979 European election 
because parties like the Front National and the Parti des Forces Nouvelles 
were unable to cooperate by fielding a joint list of candidates. Conversely, 
the rise of the Front National during the 1980s coincided with the organiz- 
ational demise of the rival Parti des Forces Nouvelles and the near absence 
of other far-right parties able to steal candidates, cadres or activists from the 
party of Le Pen (Camus, 1989).20 

Students of parties have argued that more attention must be given to 
parties’ role in handling — if not creating — favourable opportunities for them- 
selves (see Rose and Mackie, 1988: 556-7; Lane and Ersson, 1991: 360). But 
even under the best of circumstances, sound tactical or strategic decisions 
alone will not yield tangible gains: also required is implementation. Inde- 
pendent of leadership ability or the opening-up of political space in the party 
system, the success of the far right also depends on a party’s access to 
resources; and this, in turn, depends on competition against other far-right 
parties. 
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Partisan Segmentation of Society 


Not all cleavages in society are translated into party opposition. To a certain 
extent this is because some cleavages are cross-cutting and therefore neutral- 
ized. But in addition to structural constraints, agency matters too. Even if the 
demand for a certain alternative exists among voters, this demand will not be 
translated into votes unless a supplier is there to meet it. Here the language 
of economics offers a useful analogy: given the power of the suppliers in the 
political marketplace, it would be naive to believe that voters are solely 
responsible for either their preferences or the options available to them. Like 
economic preferences, political preferences are very much a function of per- 
suasion on the part of those who make it their business to gratify the demands 
they have encouraged. 

It should be pointed out that Lipset and Rokkan did not assume that a 
close relationship between social cleavages and voting is inevitable. Instead, 
such relationships are created largely through political struggles whose aim 
is the encapsulation of segments of civil society. In this regard Lipset and 
Rokkan describe the role played by important mediating institutions of the 
19th and 20th centuries. Like the socialists, the various church movements 


. . tended to isolate their supporters from outside influence through the 
development of a wide variety of parallel organizations and agencies: they not 
only built up schools and youth movements of their own, but also developed 
confessionally distinct trade unions, sports clubs, leisure associations, publish- 
ing houses, magazines, newspapers, in one or two cases even radio and tele- 
vision stations. (Lipset and Rokkan, 1967: 15) 


Segmenting society along partisan lines, subcultures helped to maintain 
cleavage structures by ensuring the reproduction of political loyalties among 
party supporters, their offspring and the new recruits made available by social 
mobility, change in the occupational structure and migration (both 
rural-urban and international). 'These subcultures also stabilized party 
systems by insulating supporters from cross-cutting communications and 
pressures (Lipset and Rokkan, 1967: 16-17). 

To put it differently, electoral politics involves a problem of translation 
inasmuch as the presence of social cleavages alone cannot explain why parties 
exist and receive support (Sartori, 1969: 83-9). A solution lies in recognizing 
that parties are themselves very much responsible for partisan consciousness. 
Hence, voting for one's class interests ‘presupposes a party that not only 
feeds, incessantly, the “class image,” but also a party that provides the struc- 
tural cement of “class reality”” (Sartori, 1969: 84). From this standpoint, the 
organization of civil society by parties comes to be seen as an intervening 
variable between the structure of society (i.e. social cleavages) and the struc- 
ture of politics (i.e. the party system). 

The role of translation becomes clear when assessing the theory of mass 
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society. Discussing the breakdown of class consciousness in interwar 
Germany, Hannah Arendt writes: 


Social atomization and extreme individualization preceded the mass move- 
ments which, much more easily than they did the sociable, nonindividualistic 
members of the traditional parties, attracted the completely unorganized, the 
typical ‘nonjoiners’ who for individualistic reasons always had refused to 
recognize social links or obligations. (Arendt, 1979: 316-17) 


Against this view, Birnbaum (1988) shows that the mobilization of Nazi 
support would have been impossible under the conditions of societal atom- 
ization that are emphasized by Arendt as well as Sigmund Neumann and 
William Kornhauser. Not atomization and individualization, but a high level 
of participation in secondary associations (especially veterans’ groups, 
Protestant congregations, homogeneous rural communities and small-town 
clubs) provided the vectors of Nazi mobilization. Moreover, membership in 
other types of secondary associations — namely the Catholic Church and 
strong working-class organizations in the cities — helps to explain patterns of 
resistance to the Nazis as well (Birnbaum, 1988: 36-42; see also Oberschall, 
1973). 

Reborn here is an idea present in Lipset and Rokkan but absent from 
contemporary theories of the far right: social networks provide a mediating 
link between cleavage categories and patterns of partisan support. Thus, with 
respect to the far-right resurgence today, it is worth asking which subcultures 
have helped the far right in its task of recruiting support and implanting a 
new identity in civil society. 

By comparison with the rest of Britain, for example, parts of London’s 
old East End have been especially susceptible to the racial politics of right- 
wing extremism. At the start of this century, the British Brothers’ League 
mobilized anti-Semitic sentiment when it fought for more restrictive immi- 
gration policies. Later, during the interwar years, East London neighbour- 
hoods like Stepney, Bethnal Green and Shoreditch became centres of activity 
for the British Union of Fascists. During the 1970s the organizational efforts 
and electoral advances of the National Front were concentrated in East 
London once again, and in some areas the party managed to attract over 20 
percent of the vote in local elections. 

Underpinning this pattern of political continuity was a century-old sub: 
culture based on the homogeneity of the native-born, with the area’s white 
residents developing a sense of threat in the face of the foreign-born immi- 
grants who have been coming to bordering neighbourhoods since the 19th 
century. Unlike other inner-city areas, moreover, casual employment and 
small-scale manufacturing have predominated in East London. Historically, 
this pushed the area’s residents even further away from the organizational 
reach of unions and dominant parties like Labour, with the lack of loyalty to 
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established political forces creating a space for deviant political socialization. 
Thus, during the 1970s the British far right was only the latest in a string of 
political groups that have mobilized the political non-conformity of a size- 
able minority of Britons who live in East London (Husbands, 1982, 1983). 
A similar relationship between party and subculture exists in France, 
where today the Front National benefits from disproportionate support 
among the pieds-noirs, the Europeans whose families were repatriated from 
Algeria when it achieved independence during the early 1960s. Since then the 
pied-noir community has been a carrier of anti-Arab prejudice as well as 
antagonism towards the left and the established right, both of which are 
resented for siding with Algeria’s natives instead of the pieds-noirs, especially 
after General de Gaulle reassumed power in 1958. As a consequence, regions 
where the pieds-noirs are now concentrated (mainly along the Mediterranean 
shoreline and up the Rhone valley) are also those in which support for the 
Front National tends to be higher (Chiarini and Veugelers, forthcoming). 
In postwar Italy the Movimento Sociale Italiano built on the local heri- 
tage of the Italian Social Republic around Salò, seat of the fascist government 
the Nazis installed in northern Italy after Mussolini was overthrown in 1943. 
Indeed it was in an industrial city not far from Salò, Brescia, that a spiral of 
violence ended with the death of eight people from a bomb explosion at an 
anti-fascist rally in 1974 (Chiarini and Corsini, 1983). Similarly, party recruit- 
ing in receptive subcultures has converted skinheads and football hooligans 
into far-right activists in Britain and Germany (Eatwell, 1995: 226, 271). 
Parties do not just encounter and mobilize existing subcultures, however. 
They can become responsible for them too, the goal being to create and 
protect what Berger and Luckmann (1966: 154) call a plausibility structure: 
a subjective reality plus ‘the specific social base and social processes required 
for its maintenance’. With its communist subculture of the interwar years, 
French history provides a classic example of a plausibility structure. In this 
case the reference group consisted of those citizens who reacted positively to 
the ongoing influence of the Parti Communiste, its major ally among the 
unions (the Confédération Générale du Travail) and the many other organi- 
zations (such as cultural groups, mutual aid societies, intellectual circles, com- 
munist-run local governments) that together produced and defended the 
representations and practices then associated with a working-class identity 
(Lagroye, 1997: 248-9). ` 
Today in France a societal strategy like that of the communists is being 
pursued at the other end of the ideological spectrum, with the Front National 
standing out from other parties in terms of its involvement in the everyday 
life of its supporters. Though the number of party members (an estimated 
30,000—40,000 people) is not particularly high, the level of activism is. As with 
other parties, activism peaks during electoral campaigns, which is when 
members are asked to hold neighbourhood meetings, paste posters on walls 
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and buildings and distribute handbills door to door and at busy spots like 
city squares, open-air markets and entrances to train or subway stations. And 
throughout the year, party activists attend meetings at their local headquar- 
ters where, as the members of the Communist Party used to do, they also act 
as unofficial social workers for those (of the “European” race, presumably) 
who are in need. Sometimes sympathy is all the help a visitor gets, but 
activists also lend a hand by informing people of their rights or showing them 
how to deal with government forms and red tape. 

In the Parisian area, participation in the subculture of the Front National 
also involves attendance at two large, annual gatherings: a march through the 
city streets before a rally in honour of Joan of Arc (in defiance of the left this 
event is always held on May Day); and a festival in autumn that brings 
together tens of thousands of right-wing extremists, Royalists, Catholic 
fundamentalists, Holocaust negationists, admirers of Marshal Pétain, anti- 
Republican pieds-noirs and so on. Backing up this subculture are media con- 
trolled by the party, including a fortnightly newsletter, a publishing house, 
facilities for the production of audio and video tapes, sites on France's Minitel 
computer network and the World Wide Web (see http: //www.front-nat.fr/) 
and a telephone line with a recorded message that is updated each day. Com- 
plementing this propaganda apparatus are five independent periodicals sym- 
pathetic to the Front National. The party also sponsors a multitude of parallel 
organizations that target a wide and somewhat bewildering variety of social 
categories: youth, students, women, workers, farmers, soldiers, veterans, 
hunters, the poor, the unemployed, the elderly, pieds-noirs, small business 
owners, opponents to European integration (Birenbaum, 1992; Durand, 
1996; Soudais, 1996). 

The creation of this plausibility structure for a far-right identity has had 
significant consequences for French politics. An analysis of voter flows 
shows that when the Front National rose during the 1980s, its supporters saw 
it as a protest party above all. Since then Le Pen's party has acquired the most 
loyal electorate of any party in France, however, with over 80 percent of its 
voters maintaining their support for the party from one national election to 
the next. Part of the explanation for this loyalty lies in the creation of a politi- 
cal subculture. At a time when the catch-all tactics of France's established 
parties have weakened partisan loyalty, the far right has responded by seg- 
menting society along new lines. The Front National broke through elec- 
torally because of voting against the other parties, but since then citizen 
identification with the far-right party has made it a stable element in the party 
system (Veugelers, 1997). 

Interestingly, observers of West European politics tend to agree that one 
reason for the decline in loyalty to established parties has been the shift to 
catch-all tactics (see Wolinetz, 1991; Mair, 1995). But it seems another unan- 
ticipated consequence of the shift to catch-all politics has been the birth of 
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new opportunities for parties that promote a strong subcultural identity. By 
turning their back on the organization of civil society, the mainstream parties 
have left the field open to political alternatives like the Greens and the far 
right. Many citizens are still potential ideologues and joiners, and thus the 
strategy of segmenting society should not be dismissed as outdated and 
ineffectual. 

In conclusion, change in voter alignments cannot provide an adequate 
explanation for far-right success. A factor to be included in a more compre- 
hensive explanation is the segmentation of society by parties. Against this 
view, it might be argued that segmentation has now lost influence in the face 
of the catch-all approach which predominates among established parties. 
However, consideration of the contemporary far right reveals that not all 
parties have abandoned the strategy of social segmentation. In fact, by with- 
drawing from civil society the established parties may have handed their 
extremist competitors all the more freedom to create and mobilize their own 
reference groups. 


Conclusion 


This article has argued that the success of the far right in contemporary 
Western Europe poses a challenge to theories based on the assumption that 
the relationship between social position and partisan support is direct or 
unmediated. The freezing hypothesis is challenged because far-right success 
means the rise and institutionalization of an alternative to the established 
parties, a scenario that Lipset and Rokkan ruled out as unlikely. An alterna- 
tive to the freezing hypothesis — postmaterialist theory — is challenged as well 
because there is little support for some of its fundamental assumptions or its 
claim that voting for the far right stems from a backlash reaction against post- 
materialists. As an alternative to research which focuses on voter alignments, 
this article has proposed that attention be redirected towards the party as 
actor. 

On the basis of the analysis presented here, what accounts for the success 
of the far right? Without claiming to offer a theory that is comprehensive or 
that gives sufficient weight to macro-societal change, this article offers politi- 
cal sociologists who care about such questions additional models for their 
tool kit. 

Effective leadership seems to be a necessary condition of longer-term 
success, if not electoral breakthrough. For example, a consideration of Italy's 
Alleanza Nazionale suggests that far-right parties with consistent support are 
run by leaders who have controlled factionalism, guarded their party’s image 
(e.g. by choosing to exploit nativism, or not do so) and weighed the pros and 
cons of forming alliances with other right-wing forces. 
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Yet, competent leadership is not sufficient. Party success is affected by 
competition with other parties that draw resources from the same pool. 
Except in the case of Belgium — where it could be said that the language split 
between Flemings and Walloons creates two separate niche systems anyway 
— nowhere is far-right success possible without niche dominance. Thus, 
where the far right is fragmented, no far-right party has relevance in the party 
system. Clearly, the number of viable parties per niche depends on the loca- 
tion of the niche, with the centre of the political spectrum more hospitable 
than the extremes. Squeezed as they are, the Liberal Democrats survive in 
Britain, as do the constellations of small centrist parties in other polities. 
Often their survival is a function of the balance of power between moderate 
left and moderate right, for where neither force can form a parliamentary 
majority on its own, potential allies like the swing parties at the centre acquire 
power disproportionate to their level of electoral support. As the extremes 
lack governing potential, niche dominance is all the more important for the 
survival and success of anti-system forces like the far right. 

Finally, the partisan segmentation of society provides clues to electoral 
breakthrough and institutionalization alike. Parties may mobilize votes 
among pre-existing networks, including communities of those who see them- 
selves as victims of immigration (e.g. East Londoners in Britain); victims of 
decolonization (e.g. the pieds-noirs of France); or victims of the Allied victory 
in the Second World War (e.g. veterans of the Saló Republic in Italy). And, 
like the Front National of France, parties may also build new networks 
through organizations and instruments of communication that shape and 
protect a partisan identity. Societal segmentation therefore helps to explain 
the ecology of voting for the far right, as well as why far-right voters come 
from a mix of class, age and religious backgrounds. It also helps to explain 
why support for a far-right party can persist even after the structural con- 
ditions surrounding the party’s initial success or electoral breakthrough are 
weakened or gone. 

Clearly, identifying mechanisms that mediate between social position 
and partisan support does not replace the analysis of social structure that is 
required in order to account for changing voter alignments. But this article 
also argues that research along these lines no longer suffices. Political soci- 
ology cannot pay serious attention to party politics unless serious attention 
is paid to parties. 


Notes 
The author is grateful to the following for their helpful comments and 


suggestions: Joseph M. Bryant, Robert J. Brym, Irving M. Zeitlin and the 
Editor and two anonymous reviewers for Current Sociology. 
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The Vlaams Blok has performed especially well in Antwerp, where it received 18 
percent of the vote in the 1988 municipal election and 20 percent in the 1991 legis- 
lative election. | 
Support for the Freiheitliche Partei Österreichs has been especially strong in 
Vienna, where the party received 23 percent in the 1991 regional election, and in 
Carinthia, where in Land (provincial) elections it received 29 percent in 1989, 33 
percent in 1994 and 42 percent in 1999. Though not a Nazi party in the strict sense, 
the nativism, nationalism and authoritarianism of the Freiheitliche Partei Oster- 
reichs' make it a modern-day heir to strands of right-wing extremism in Austrian 
history (Laqueur, 1996: 118). 

Though some observers are wary of classifying the Alleanza Nazionale as far right, 
Chiarini (1995: 156-62) notes the ambiguity in the party's relationship with 
historical fascism as well as the ideological and organizational continuities with its 
predecessor, the Movimento Sociale Italiano, 

Developments in the former Soviet bloc fall outside the scope of this article, but 
since 1989 political groups in Poland, Hungary, Romania, Slovakia and the Czech 
Republic have displayed various signs of right-wing extremism, including: irre- 
dentist ambitions; hostility towards communists, Jews, Gypsies, refugees and 
foreign workers; and support for the rehabilitation of pre-1945 extremists like 
those associated with Szalasi’s Arrow Cross in Hungary and Codreanu’s Iron 
Guard in Romania. Russia’s anti-Semitic Pamiat was already organizing public 
protest against perestroika in 1987, but since then it has been overshadowed by the 
Liberal Democratic Party of Vladimir Zhirinovsky, which won 23 percent of the 
vote and 59 seats in the 1993 elections to the Duma. In the next year, far-right 
parties in the Ukraine (the Ukrainian Conservative Republican Party and the 
Ukrainian Self-Defence Organization) won a total of five seats in the national 
legislature. Though ex-Yugoslavia was outside the Soviet bloc, there too the 
collapse of one-party rule has helped the far right, with the Serbian Radical Party 
taking 39 seats in the 1993 legislative election. 

‘Democracy’, as Przeworski (1991: 10) puts it, ‘is a system in which parties lose 
elections’. And, in order for elections to be meaningful in a representative system, 
citizens must have equal rights (Bobbio, 1989: 115). 

The distinction between protest and anti-democratic extremism is lost in the 
system of party classification used by Knutsen (1998), for example. In presenting 
findings on expert judgements of party location, protest parties like the Progress 
Parties of Denmark and Norway are thereby relegated to the same radical-right 
category as parties like the Republikaner of Germany, the Front National of 
France, the Vlaams Blok of Belgium, the Movimento Sociale Italiano of Italy and 
the Freiheitliche Partei Osterreichs of Austria (see Knutsen, 1998: Table 2). 
Running through Inglehart’s work is a problem caused by giving two meanings to 
postmaterialist cleavage. In the first instance he posits ‘a new axis of politics, based 
on polarization between Post-materialist values and traditional cultural values’ 
(Inglehart, 1990: 286). This usage is acceptable and is followed in this article. 
Elsewhere in his writings, Inglehart confuses the issue by referring to an emerging 
cleavage between postmaterialists and materialists — a position akin to holding that 
the class cleavage pits those who give priority to class interests against those who 
do not. In actuality, the class cleavage refers to left vs right, workers vs owners, 
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lower class against middle and upper class: common to either side of the class 
cleavage is a responsiveness to class competition. To be consistent, the postmate- 
rialist cleavage should therefore be seen as dividing electorates with different but 
nonetheless highly cherished social and moral values. It does not make sense to say 
this cleavage is about differences over the importance that economic concerns 
should be given relative to other concerns. 

8 Inglehart (1977: 185) sees left” as a label for political forces pushing for greater 
equality while ‘right’ refers to those defending the existing social, political or 
economic arrangements. 

9 A similar criticism has been made against the thesis that a ‘cultural war’ between 
‘orthodox’ and ‘progressive’ camps is replacing the old class, racial and regional 
cleavages of American politics (see Davis and Robinson, 1996; Binder, 1998). 

10 The serious conceptual confusions that arise when class, status and occupational 
category are used interchangeably can only be mentioned here. 

11 The concept of resource has been challenged by some political sociologists on the 
grounds that it ‘can be applied to virtually anything’ (Ramirez, 1981: 11). But there 
is no reason why an inventory of resources cannot be elaborated with regard to 
specific kinds of power relations, and in fact an inventory for parties is presented 
in Charlot and Charlot (1985: 498-505). 

12 Ideological affinity does not necessarily result from financial dependency. A party 
may favour a certain social category whether or not it provides funds, especially 
if control over other resources lends it a margin of autonomy from its main 
financial supporters (Charlot and Charlot, 1985: 498). 

13 As Panebianco (1988: 279) puts it, “the electoral arena is . . . only one of the party’s 
environments. The entire society is every organization's environment, and it is 
only for analytical reasons that it makes sense to distinguish those environments 
that more continually or directly influence organizations from others.” 

14 See Elster (1989: 334-7) for a fuller discussion of the complicated relationship 
between motivations and collective action. 

15 According to a recent poll, 9 percent of Italians see themselves as “very racist,’ 21 
percent as ‘fairly racist’, 35 percent as ‘somewhat racist’, and only 35 percent 
believe they are “not racist at all”. These figures do not differ significantly from the 
corresponding European averages, respectively 9 percent, 24 percent, 33 percent 
and 34 percent (11 Corriere della sera, 4 January 1998). 

16 A 1989 survey of the different electorates shows the highest level of anti- 
immigrant hostility in Italy among supporters of the Movimento Sociale Italiano 
(Biorcio, 1991: Table 10). 

17 The dominant view among analysts of Italian politics is that the Alleanza 
Nazionale is an opportunistic party that has repudiated neither fascism nor its 
roots in postwar neo-fascism (see Ignazi, 1994; Tarchi, 1997). Roberto Chiarini, a 
historian of the postwar Italian far right, argues the Alleanza Nazionale is 
following the Movimento Sociale Italiano of the 1950s and 1960s by hiding its 
extremism the moment a move towards the centre promises to bring electoral and 
political rewards (see Chiarini, 1998). 

18 Kitschelt (1995) represents a notable exception, stressing leadership in arguing that 
under certain conditions the success of far-right parties depends on choosing the 
“winning combination”, namely a programme that mixes a libertarian, laissez-faire 
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position on the economy with an ‘interventionist’ or anti-libertarian position on 
social and moral issues. Though Kitschelt’s attention to leadership is welcome, in . 
the French case at least his argument has been refuted. Since 1993 the economic 
liberalism of the Front National has been much diluted by protectionism, yet 
electoral support for the party has not fallen (see Bastow, 1997). This illustrates 
the difficulty — if not the impossibility — of finding a context-free or universal 
relationship between leadership, electoral support and a specific political ideology 
or position. 

The author thanks a reviewer for help in making this point. 

The unity of the French far right has vanished since November 1998, and already 
it seems a loss of votes will result. A conflict within the Front National between 
Jean-Marie Le Pen and his second-in-command, Bruno Mégret, over the compo- 
sition of the candidates” lists for the European election of June 1999 has led to a 
schism, with some 141 of the party’s 272 regional councillors prepared to support 
the breakaway party of Mégret (Le Monde, 12 January 1999). Surveys suggest that 
support for both Le Pen's party and the French far right as a whole has slipped as 
a result. In November 1998, 16 percent of respondents said they would vote for 
the Front National in the upcoming European election; a month later only 10 
percent said they would support a list headed by Le Pen, while 4 percent would 
support a list under Mégret (Libération, 28 December 1998). 
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Abstract/Résumé/Resumen 





A Challenge for Political Sociology: The Rise of Far-Right Parties 
in Contemporary Western Europe 


The increased success of far-right parties in contemporary Western Europe 
presents a dual challenge for political sociology. Empirically, it confounds the 
freezing hypothesis of Lipset and Rokkan as well as the postmaterialist 
theories of Ignazi, Inglehart and Minkenberg. Theoretically, it points to the 
limitations of an overconcentration on voter alignments i in political sociology. 
A comparative study of far-right parties in Western Europe (especially 
France, Italy and Great Britain) demonstrates the separate importance of 
leadership, competition within political niches and the partisan segmentation 
of society. The sociology of political parties need not abandon the study of 
voter alignments, but it should broaden its focus by recognizing that parties 
play an active role in their own success. 


Un défi pour la sociologie politique: la montée des partis de 
l'extrême droite en Europe occidentale contemporaine 


Le succès croissant des partis de Pextréme droite en Europe occidentale porte 
un double défi à la sociologie politique des partis. D’un point de vue 
empirique, le succés de ces partis va á Pencontre des théses de Lipset et 
Rokkan qui affirment la tendence 4 la stabilisation des bases sociales du vote, 
aussi bien qu’à la théorie post-matérialiste d'Ignazi, Inglehart et Minkenberg. 
De plus, leur succés démontre les limites d’une sociologie politique trop axée 
sur la théorie des bases sociales du vote. Une étude comparative des partis de 
Pextréme droite (tout particulièrement ceux de France, d’Italie et de Grande- 
Bretagne) met en évidence l’importance de la direction des partis, de la com- 
pétition à l’intérieur des niches politiques et de l’encadrement politique de la 
société. Bien que l'étude des bases sociales du vote reste une tache légitime de 
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“la sociologie des partis, celle-ci est à élargir en reconnaissant que les partis 


eux-mêmes contribuent à leur propre succès. 


Un reto para la sociología política: el surgimiento de los 
partidos de extrema derecha en la Europa occidental 
contemporánea 


El éxito creciente de los partidos de extrema derecha en la Europa occiden- 


tal contemporánea presenta un doble reto a la sociología política. Empírica- 
mente, el éxito de estos partidos atenta tanto contra las teorías de Lipset y 
Rokkan, que afirman la tendencia hacia la estabilización de las bases sociales 
de votar, como las teorías post-materialistas de Ignazi, Inglehart y Minken- 
berg. Teóricamente, apunta a las limitaciones de una exagerada concentración 


- en el alienamiento de los votantes en la sociología política. Un estudio com- 


parativo de los partidos de la extrema derecha en la Europa occidental (espe- 
cialmente en Francia, Italia y Gran Bretaña) demuestra la importancia que 
tienen el liderazgo, la competencia dentro de sectores políticos específicos y 
la organizacíon de la sociedad por los partidos políticos. La sociología de los 
partidos politicos no necesita abandonar el estudio del alienamiento de los 
votantes, sino que debe expandir su foco, reconociendo que los partidos 
juegan un rol activo en su propio éxito. 
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